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Taxation in Japan may be most conveniently 
considered under two heads:—'* National” or 
“Imperial Taxation,” ! i.e., taxes which go directly 
into the National Treasury to appear afterwards in 
the Estimates of Government Revenue and Expen- 
diture ; and “Local Taxation,” by which is 
understood all taxes which do not enter the Imperial 
Exchequer, but constitute the revenue by which 
the expenditure of the various local constituencies 
throughout Japan is met. 


Under the head of “ National Taxation” come— 





Land tax. 12. Licence fees— 
7 Saké tax. 1. Shooting licences. 
Malt tax. 2; Attorneys’ licences. 





- Tobacco tax. 
- Tax on drugs, &c. 

Ship tax. 
© Carriage tax. 
Mining tax. 

Tax on Yezo exports. 
Tax on Companies. 
Tax on weights and 
measures. 

Under the head of “ Local Taxation” we have— 

1. Land rate. 

2. House tax. 

3. Trades tax and miscellaneous taxes. 
4. “ Kiyo-gi-hi," or district rates. 

The “land rate" isa tax levied on land in the 
same way as the land tax, only for local purposes. 
It is assessed at present at one-third of the land 
хах, and amounts, therefore, to a charge of five- 
sixths upon the value of land. 

The ** house tax” is a tax levied on householders. 
It is calculated on the measurement of each build- 
ing, and varies according to the classification of 
houses and of the ground on which they stand. 

The “trades tax” isa tax levied in the form of 
the house tax on all industries, trades, and profes- 
sions. Тһе ‘miscellaneous taxes" are similar 
taxes not levied in the form of the house tax. 

The “district” or “ward rates,” though they 
may properly be classed with “local taxes,” are 
in "their assessment and application somewhat 
different, They are determined by the residents in 
each district or ward, and not by the Government. 

Taxation in Japan admits, however, of another 
classification which may be briefly noticed. It may 
be divided into “fixed taxes” and “variable taxes.” 

The words “ fixed taxes" may be taken to mean 
that the taxes so described, though liable to modi- 
fication and change from time to time at the pleasure 
of the Government, are yet sufficiently determinate 
in their character to be regarded as settled; and 
these are, moreover, taxes in regard to which it is 
in the interests of the Government to discourage 
fluctuation. 

“ Variable taxes,” on the other hand, include all 
those taxes and rates which, from their nature, do 
not admit of being fixed. 

Under the head of “ fixed taxes” we can therefore 
place— 


3. Horse-and-cattle- 
dealers’ licences. 

13. Other fees— 

1. Copyright fees. 

2. Judicial fees 

3; Passport fees, 
14. Stamp dutie 
15. Customs duties. 
| 10: Postal receipts. 
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Land tax. Tax on Yezo exports. 








Land rate. Tax on Companies. 
Saké tax. Tax on weights and mea- 
Malt tax. sure 

Tobacco tax. Licence fees, &c. 

‘Tax on drugs. Stamp dutie: 

Ship tax. Customs duties, postal re- 
Carriage tax ceipts, and portion of 
Mining tax. the trades tax. 


While under the head of “taxes which are not fixed” 
will come the “ house tax,” a portion of the “trades 
tax,” and the “ district rates” or © Kiyó-gi-hi. 

It may be necessary to refer tothis second classi 
fication of the taxes, but for the general purposes 
of this paper it will be sufficient to follow the 
division of taxation into “ National" and “ Local 


“+ In 1876 the Government estabi 
tion by dividing taxes into: (1 
“Ken” taxes, Later on the term 
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Taxes," and to consider each tax in the order 


| previously given. 





(A) NATIONAL TAXES. 


T.—Lanp Tax. 

Before considering this tax, which, in regard to 
the revenue it yields and the extent of its applica- 
tion, is by far the most important tax in Japan, it 
will be well to consider generally the subject of the 
land on which the tax is levied. 

Land in Japan (not including Yezo and Loochoo) 
admits of ‘the following broad division? into two 
kinds .— 

1. Government land. 

2. Private land, or land owned by the people. 

Government land may again be sub-divided as 
follows :— 

Class I, for which no title-deed is issued and no 
taxes are paid, includes— 

1. Ground occupied by Imperial Palaces, 

2. Religious ground, e, that occupied by the 
Isé shrines, the Imperial cemeteries, official and 
national shrines, Fu and Ken shrines, and other 
shrines not owned by the people. 

Class IL, for which a title-dced is issued 
taxes are paid, includes— 

1. Land held by members of the Royal Family. 

2. Land held by Government for the purposes of 
various Departments of State, e.g., ground occupied 
by army and navy buildings and public offices, 

In the case ofland held by Fu and Ken authorities, 
no title-deed is required: the land is simply registered 
in the land books; but if Government buildings 
or Government lands are leased to private people, 
a land rent is charged.’ 

Class III., for which no title-deed is issued, and 
no taxes are paid, includes— 

1. Land, of whatsoever kind, not owned by the 
people, whether hill land, forest land, land under 
the sea, land under rivers, marshes, moors, and under 
canals, dykes, roads, or cultivated land. 

2. Land occupied by railroads, telegraphs, and 
lighthouses. . 

3. Land comprised in places rendered famous 
by tradition. 

4. Landin which the people's rights hafe lapsed.* 

Land occupied by public buildings and ceme- 
teries not owned by tlie people. 

6. Land used for places of execution. 


Class IV., for which no title-deed is issued, and 
no taxes are paid : 

Land occupied by temples, schools, religious 
lecture-halls, hospitals, and poor-houses, not owned 
by the people. 

The subdivision of private land is as follows : 

Class I., for which a title-deed is issued, and land 
tax and local taxes are paid, includes— 
1. Cultivated land in the possession of private 
dividuals who have a clear title to ownership ; 
and also mountain, forest, and other land held in 
the same way.® 

The purchase and sale of this land are left free 
and unrestricted in any way. When, however, 
great changes are about to be made in land, as, for 
instance, by bringing waste land under cultivation, 
permission must be obtained from the authorities. 

2. Land occupied by schools, hospitals, or district. 
godowns, land consisting of grazing commons, 
pasture land, and ground attached to shrines and 
temples, not being Government property, which is 
the common property of one village, or of several 
villages, or is in the joint ownership of several 
individuals, and to which the owners have a clear 
title. Unrestricted liberty of sale and purchase are 
enjoyed, as in the case of the land above mentioned. 

Class IL, in regard to which a title-deed is issued, 
but no taxes are payable, includes— 








but no 






































* This classification is taken from the “ Zei-Soku-teiyo," a 
small work on taxation. 
* Bat the lessee would not be charged any land tax or land rate, 
for the land would still be in the ownership of the Government, 
$ Eg. land on which mines have been discovered ; and u 
reclaimed land rendered waste by natural calamity, wh 
land on which mines have be covered, becomes 









the land. 











ment property, 
* Here the words “and house land"! should be added.— J. Н. б. 


1. Temple land and cemeteries owned by districts 
and villages, not being Government property. 

2. Land occupied by irrigation ditches, sewerage 
drains, ponds, dykes, wells, and canals. 

з. Land occupied by public roads. 


(But) when alterations are made in the confor- 
mation of land by the construction of new roads, 
thepermissionof the Government mustbeobtained.) 

The foregoing classification shows clearly the 
various classes into which land is divided, and 
establishes two facts.— 


I. All cultivated land in the country, with a. 
few exceptions, belongs to the people. 


2. All waste land, with a few exceptions, belongs 
to the Government. 





To these we may add a third, that all land in 
Japanis subject to land tax, with three exceptions:— 

1. Government land. 

2. Land held for religious purposes. 

3. Land used for purposes of irrigation, drainage, 
and roads. 

‘The question of the land tax had probably been 
under careful consideration by the Government for 
some time before it was definitely decided, in 1873, 
to adopt the sweeping reform then introduced. 

The Imperial Proclamation promulgated in Jul 
of that year, which was issued ‘simultaneously with 
the Notification by which the regulations for the 
revision were published, was to the following effect .— 


“Taxation is a question of great importance to 
the country, for it is either beneficial or injurious 
to the people. The system hitherto in force has 
been wanting in uniformity, the incidence of tax- 
ation being in some cases harsh, and in others too 
lenient, and for the most part unfair. We are 
desirous of remedying this state of things, and 
accordingly we have inquired into the views of the 
district Mayors, we hive elicited the opinions of 
the local authorities throughout the country, and 
we have further discussed and come to a decision 
on this subject in conjunction with the members 








| of our Cabinet, with a view to establish a just and 


uniform system. We now publish a revised system 
of land taxation, by which we trust the evil of an 
unfair distribution of taxes will be removed, and 
the industry of the people will be no longer pre- 
judiced by any partiality.” 

The Notification of the same date (July 28, 
1873) is worded as follow: 








“The land tax having now been revised, the 


1014 system of paying taxes on rice land and other 


arable land in rice is altogether abolished, and as 
soon as fresh title-deeds for the land have been 
prepared, the land tax will be fixed at 3 per cent. 
on the value of the land. These are His Majesty's 
commands. The details of the revision, as they. 
appear in the accompanying Regulations, are to 
be observed. 

“The local taxation,” hitherto levied on the yield 
of the land, will in future be levied on the value of. 
The amount of this taxation shall not 
exceed one-third of the land tax.” 
he change thus introduced amounted to this: 
The land tax, which had previously heen paid in 
rice, and had been calculated on the assessed yield 
of ground under cultivation, was in future to be 
paid in money, and based on the assessed value 
as entered in the title-deed held by the owner of 
the same land. 

The Regulations, which form Appendix (C), 
may be summarized briefly as follows :— 

The local authorities were instructed to take 
great саге in preparing the question of the land 
tax for revision, and to collect the opinions of the. 
people in each district as to the value of the land, 
and then-to report details to the Central Govern- 
ment, which reserves to itself the right of ultimate 
decision in each case; and they were especially 
enjoined not to form too rapid conclusions, but to 
give the subject patient and deliberate investiga- 
tion. This was the more necessary in view of the 
decision having been formed by thé Government to 
allow the revised system to come into force in each 
istrict as soon as the result of the investigation of 

















* This exception only came into force when the land tax was 
last revised. 


* Land rate, equivalent to the present “ jizowari-zei.”” 
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the local authorities should have been reported, and 
should have received the Government's approval. 
The value of the land, after being determined 
by the offi valuators, was to remain unaltered 
until the period of reassessment arrived, and during 
such time no reduction was to be made in years of 
famine, and no increase in years of plenty. 





The distinction between paddy and other arable 
land was abolished,* and all land under tillage 
was to be known as cultivated land. Land of 
other kinds was to be known by a special denomi- 
nation, such as pasture land, moorland, &c. 

In cases of damage to land from natural disasters, 
exemption from taxation for certain periods was to 
be granted, under certain well-defined conditions. 

The proper rate of land tax was recognized to 
be т per cent, but in view of the disorganized 
condition of taxation generally, it was deemed 
necessary to fix the land tax at 3 per cent. When, 
however, the taxation from Sources other than 
land had reached the sum of 2,000,000 yen, a 
promise was held out that the land tax would be 
reduced gradually until it reached its proper rate 
of 1 per cent.? 

More detailed instructions were issued later on 
bythe Finance Department, which will be found 
in Appendix (B). 

By these the local authorities were to call upon 
all holders of land to state the value of the holdings, 
based on the profits attending cultivation of the 
land, and also to remeasure the land and furnish 
a statement of such remeasurement, so that the 
extent of each holding might be determined accord- 
ing to the modern method of measuring the land. 





Instructions were given as to the system to be 
followed in computing the value of barren land in 
remote or mountainous districts. 

Experts were to be appointed in each district to 
remeasure and value every holding. 

In the case of a holder of land refusing to agree 
to the value of his holding as estimated by the 
official assessor, the land was to be sold by written 
tender to the highest bidder, or at a price fixed 
by the Government. 


The work of revising the land tax did not proceed 
so rapidly as the Government, it seems, had anti- 
cipated. In the spring of 1875, the pressure of 
business connected with the revision became so 
great as to necessitate the establishment of a se- 
parate office for the transaction of these matters, 
and in the autumn of the same year, the incon- 
venience resulting from the long delay was urged 
upon the attention of the local authorities by the 
Government, who fixed the beginning of the year 
1876 as the date by which the land tax revision 
must be concluded. 

Neither that year, however, nor the next, saw 
the end of the undertaking: it lasted five years 
more, being eventually completed in 1881. 

Four years after the work of revision had begun, 
the following Notification was issued, reducing the 
land tax to 2} per cent.:— 


“The accompanying Imperial Proclamation hav- 

ing been issued by His Majesty, the land tax, 

payable from the first day of this year (1877), has 
een fixed at 2} per cent. on the value of land. 


* IMPERIAL PROCLAMATION.” 


** Although it is not long since the Restoration 
took place, the nation has been busily employed 
with domestic and foreign affairs, and so numerous 
are the wants of the country that it is difficult to 
estimate them. The people are still in distress, 
and are not yet in a position to enjoy the blessings 
of wealth. "Moved by a feeling of pity for this 
state of things, we revised, some time ago, the old 
system of taxation, and settled the land tax at 3 
per cent. withethe object of removing what inequali- 
ties and harshness existed under the former 
method. Now, again perceiving the difficulties 
still attending the pursuit of agriculture, we are 
anxious to enable cultivators to earn their liveli- 
hoods without distress. We have therefore reduced 
the land tax still further, and fixed it at 2} per 
cent. on the value of the land. Do all of you 
officials take note of our wishes, and, by the 
ractice of economy in public expenditure, aid us 
in the futherance of our intentions. 

“ January 4, 1877.” 

Shortly after the issue of this Proclamation some 
short Rules for the regulations in land entered into 
between the Government and the people were 
drawn up. These will be found in Appendix (D). 

In carrying out the revision of the land tax, one 
ficulty which presented If to the Government. 
was this. Formerly, in estimating the tax to be 








* By special Notification, July 1873. 
* It is unnecessary to state that this promise was not fulfilled, 
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paid on land, the Government had simply to es- 
timate the yield of the land. Under the revised 
system, which superseded the method of payment 
in kind, it became necessary, in order to arrive 
at the value of land, to convert the yield of land 
in rice or other cereals into money, and, in order 
to do this, it was necessary to fix an uniform price 
for a koku of rice. 


A Notification bearing on this subject, which 
exemplifies in some way the difficulty alluded to, 
was iss «ed to the local authorities in March, 1875 








“With regard to the price of rice, which is to 
be made a basis for investigating and fixing the 
value of land, a Notification was lately issued by 
the Revision directing that, in fixing the value of 
land, the average prices of first, second, and third 
class rice for the five years immediately preceding 
the commencement of the revision were to be 
taken as а basis. But as the prices of rice in the 
different ken during those years have varied 
considerably, according as the date of the com- 
mencement of the revision has been early or late, 
the value of land, if fixed on the basis of store 
prices, would also vary greatly, which would be 
productive of much inconvenience. The valuation 
of land is therefore to be conducted on the basis 
of the average price of rice during the five years 
from 1870 to 1874 inclusive; and you will accord- 
ingly prepare estimates of this average price, and 
submit the same for approval.” 


While the revision of the land tax was in progress, 
and before it had reached its conclusion, taxes 
continued to be levied for the most part according 
to the old system in kind. But in some cases the 
Government anticipated the new system which was 
about to be introduced, and, taking the value of 
a holding as entered in the Land Register as the 
correct price, charged the tax upon that. 


























The plan generally adopted in fixing the value 
of land in a district was to take a certain village 
as а "specimen village? and having fixed the 
value of the land in it, make that value the basis 
for determining the value of all the other land in 
the district. The assessors chosen were usually 
local landed proprietors of means and position and 
considerable local knowledge. The valuation of a 
holding was practically left in their hands, for the 
farmer was, of course, an interested party, and 
the Government had not sufficient local experience 
to venture to interfere, with any confidence, in the 
decisions of the experts. 

Every five years the land was to be revalued. 


As the dat which the land tax was actually 
settled under the new system in the different dis- 
tricts was rarely identical (the revision in some 
cases being finished in 1875 and 1876, while in 
others, it was not concluded until 1881), the period 
of reassessment differs in almost every locality. 


For some months at least after the revision of 
the land tax had come into operation, those farmers 
who held rice land were allowed to pay half of the 
tax on their rice land in kind. This part payment 
in rice was allowed under special Rules,!! which, as 
they have never been rescinded, are still nominally 
in force, though virtually inoperative; whether, 
indeed, the privileges they conferred were ever 
made use of is not at all clear. "The arrangement 
was from the first intended. only to be provisional ; 
at the present time, when the market price of rice 
is low, it would be very much to the interest of 
the farmers to pay their land tax in kind, But it 
is needless to say that the Government have no 
intention of allowing them to do so. 

















Inthe autumn of 1877, the distinction between 
rice and other arable land, which had been abolish- 
ed at the commencement of the revision of the 
land tax in 1873, was restored, and about the same 
time the periods for collection of the land tax were 
altered and fixed as follows! * :— 

Was made payable 
In the case of rice land— from— 


The first instalment, consisting of half of the 
land tax due for the year 7 Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
The second instalment, consisting. of three- 
tenths of the land tax due for the year..... Feb. rto Mar 31 
The third instalment, consisting of two-tenths 
of the land tax dive for the year 
In the case of all other land— 
"The first instalment, consisting of two-tenths 
of the tax due for the years... - Joly 1 to Aug. 3r. 
The second instalment, consisting of half of 
the tax due for the year.. 
The third instalment, consisting of three- 
tenths of the tax due for the years... Nov. 1to Dec, 31 








Apr. 1 to Apr. 30 








Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 


In February, 1881, the collection of the land tax 
underwent further revision, and a new mode of 
payment was introduced considerably shortening 
the period in which the tax was collected. 





have never been used in the Tochigi Ken or in the 





* By Notification No. $3 of July 1877, 


gle 





Under this new system the land tax was made 
able in two instalments instead of three. 


Was made payable 
from— 





p: 


In the case of rice lands— 
Half of the tax 
And the other half. 

In the case of other lands— 
Half of the tax ...... July 1 to Aug. 31 
And the other half. Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 

"This is the latest alteration which has taken place 

in the land tax, and although it affected only the 
method of payment, and not the amount of tax to 
be paid, some dissatisfaction was provoked by it. 

On the whole, however, it is generally allowed 

that the revision of the land tax has been a success. 
In the days when the farmers paid their taxes in 
kind, they laboured under several disadvantages. 
Besides the expense and risk attending the trans- 
port of the rice to the Government offices where it 
was received, which were borne by the farmer, it 
was customary for the Government to fix a certain 
average of loss in weight which was supposed to 
occur in packing the tax rice into bags for convey- 
ance to the receiving stations. The farmers had 
therefore to deliver so many. bags of rice, plus so 
much per bag for loss of weight. The bags, too, 
into which the tax rice was packed, were required 
to be of snperior quality and make, and the pack- 
ing had to be done with more care than in the case 
of ordinary rice. From all these inconveniences 
the farmer is saved by the payment of the land tax 
in money, and there is every reason to believe that 
the present system works well, and has proved 
satistactory to agriculturists and to the owners of 


land generally. 
IL—SakÉ Tax. 


Under the Regulations published in September, 
1880, this was placed on a new footing, and although 
in December, 1882, further alterations were intro- 
duced, and the tax was greatly increased (in some 
cases 100 per cent.), the general provisions for its 
collection remain the same. 

The tax is paid by thé brewer. 

The licence tax, payable in one sum on applica- 
tion for a licence, is fixed at 30 yen, and in addition 
to this the brewer has to pay on all saké which he 
brews— 


Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 























Per koku, 


Yen. 
For Sake of Class l.. ccce 5 
г Bakó of Class ІЙ... 

For Saké of Class ШЇ. шл. .6 

This tax is payable in three instalments. The 
first of these, payable by the goth April in each 
year, amounts to half of the tax chargeable on the 
saké which has been officially inspected in the 
period between the rst October in the year preced- 
ing and the 31st March of the current year. 

The second instalment, payable by the 31st July, 
amounts to half the tax chargeable on the saké 
which has been officially inspected in the period 
between the 1st April and the 3oth June. 

The third instalment, payable by the 3oth Sep- 
tember, amounts to the full tax chargeable on saké 
inspected in the period from the ist July to the 
3oth September, and the balance of taxes for the 
two previous periods which remains unpaid. 

Other points noticeable in these Regulations are 
as follow: 

The sake eae is reckoned from the 1st October 
to the 3cth September. 

Persons wishing to receive a brewer’s licence 
must apply for it before the goth September in each 
year. 

No brewer is allowed to manufacture any saké 
after the 31st August in each year. 

No tax is chargeable on damaged saké if the 
damage is duly reported to the authorities. 

Saké altered from one class to another must pay 
tax for both classes. 

All saké must be officially inspected before sale. 
No uninspected saké can be sold ог consumed on 
the premises. 

Persons other than saké brewers are allowed to 
make one koku of saké per year without paying 
any tax on it. But they must pay a licence fee of 
Во sen?? а year. 

Persons making wine from grapes and spirits 
from barley, &c., pay the same licence tax as saké 
brewers, but no other tax. 

Penal clauses were added, in December of last 
year, punishing infractions of these rules with fines 
ranging from 2 to 30 yen.! * 

.  HL—Marr Tax 

Established for the first time in 1880. 


The only tax levied is a licence tax of 50 yen, 
payable in one sum on application for a licence. 
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This licence can, with the permission of the 
authorities, be sold or transferred.! 5 

The malt tax year, or period, asit is called, is 
reckoned, like the saké year, from the 1st October 
to the 3oth September. 

Among other new clauses added to the Malt 
Regulations at the end of last year was one rather 
curious Article which provides that, for any in- 
fringement of these rules on the part of any member 
of a maltster’s family, or any one in his employ, 
the maltster shall be held responsible. It may be 
well to note that the nature of this impost is not 
described by the signification ordinarily attached 
to the term “ malt tax.” 


+ IV.—Tonacco Tax. 


The tobacco duties, established in 1878, were 
also revised in December 188: 
In the new Regulations, which came into force 
only on the rst July of this year, those engaged in 
the tobacco trade are divided into three classes :— 

1. Manufacturers. 

2. Middle-men, namely, merchants who buy from 
manufacturers and producers and sell to retailers. 

3. Retail dealers. 

The differenee between these three classes is thus 
explained :-— 

“The term * manufacturer’ applies only to those 
who manufacture their own tobacco. It does not 
include people who manufacture the tobacco of 
others at a fixed charge.” 

* The term ‘middle-men’ applies to those who 
buy unmanufactured tobacco and sell it to manu- 
facturers or to persons in their own branch of 
trade; or who buy manufactured tobacco and sell 
it again to retail dealers or to persons in their own 
branch of trade.” 

* The term ‘retail dealer’ is applied to a person 
who buys manufactured tobacco and sells it to the 
consumer." 

The following three Articles contain rather com- 
plicated provisions, and will be given best in full :— 

“Art. 2. Licences must be applied for by all 
persons wishing to engage in any of the three 
branches of the tobacco trade specified above. If 
the same persons are both manufacturers and 
middle-men, or manufacturers and retail dealers, 
they must provide themselves with licences for each 
branch of the trade. 

“Permits for buying and selling tobacco must 
also be carried by persons engaged in buying or 
selling tobacco, and by their employés and members 
of their families. 

“The following are the fees to be paid for 
licences :— 











For tobacco trade licence (renewable yearly) 2o sen* 
For licence to sell tobacco... Loss TO Sen 
For licence to buy tobacco. 10 sen* 





** The licence is not transferable. 

* Art. 3. The following taxes are to be pai 
Ye 

15 yen 





By manufacturers 
By middle-men ...... таз yen 
By retail dealers... 5 yen 

“The tax іп each case is payable in two instal- 
ments. The tax for first half-year to the 3oth June 
by the 31st January; that for second half-year to 
the 31st January by the 31st July. 

“ Art. 4. Cut tobacco must be put up into boxes 
or packets, and an Excise Stamp must be affixed 
according to the following table of weights :— 

«т, On tobacco the fixed price of which is less 
than 25 sen per 100 mommé— 

For Rin For Sen 

5 mommé a stamp of...2 | 30 mommé a stamp of... 14 

10 mommé a stamp of...4 | 50 mommé a stamp of... 2 

15 mommé a stamp of... | 100 mommé a stamp of... 4 

20 mommé a stamp of... 

“з. On tobacco the fixed price of which is more 
than 25 sen but less than 50 sen per 100 mommé:— 








For Rin Tor Sen 
5 mommé a stamp of... 3 | 20 momméa stamp of... 1} 
10 mommé a stamp of... б | 30 mommé a stamp of... тү 


15 mommé a stamp of... 9 | 50 mommé a stamp of... 3 
For тоо mommé a stamp of 6 sen 
“з. On tobacco the fixed price of which is more 
than 50 sen per 100 mommé— 


For Rin For Sen 
5 mommé а stamp of... | 20 mommé a stamp of... 13 
10 mommé a stamp of... 30 mommé a stamp of... 23 
Sen | 50 mommé a stamp of... 4 

15 mommé a stamp of...1} | 100 mommé a stamp of... 8 


‘The stamps vary in colour according to the price, 
and there are two kinds of shapes. One of these| 
isthe same asan ordinary postage stamp. The| 





* When renewed in consequence of loss or necessary altera- 
tion, the same fee is to be paid. 

?* What are the advantages to be gained by the person buying 
the licence does not appear. 
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other stamp is attached to a strip of paper similar 
to the newspaper wrappers used in Europe.*? 

"They are sold by those who obtain licences 1% to 
sell them, and these persons receive a small com- 
mission on the sale from the Government. Prefer- 
ence is given in issuing the licences to those who 
are known to be in impoverished circumstances. 

Every packet or box of tobacco must bear the 
name and address of the manufacturer. 

Tobacco manufacturers and dealers are obliged 
to keep books for the registration of sales and the 
purchase of Excise Stamps. In July of every year, 
each manufacturer and dealer must report in detail 
to the local office the amount of his transactions in 
tobacco and Excise Stamps, and state at the same 
time what tobacco and Stamps he has left on hand 
after the 3oth June up to date of report. 

Sellers of Excise Stamps must give similar reports 
at the same time as to sale of Stamps, giving the 
names and addresses of purchasers of Stamps, and 
amounts sold to each. 
ery tobacco manufacturer and dealer must 
obtain a licence to buy Stamps, which he must 
produce to the seller of Stamps. 

The books kept by tobacco manufacturers and 
dealers, and the tobacco held instock, must be open 
to the inspection of the local authorities at any time. 
The inspecting officers must, however, carry a 
certificate of authorization, which they shall pro- 
duce on demand. 

"The penalties for infraction of these Regulations 
are as follows : 

1. For sellin 
or on which an 
10 to 100 yen. 

2. For evading payment of licence fee, three 
times the amount of such fee; confiscation of all 
tobacco in stock ; and the offender is also liable to 
prosecution for the value of all tobacco fraudulently 
sold by him. 

3. For falsification of books or reports, 10 to 
100 уеп (11. 158. 8d. to 181. бз. 8d.19) 

4. For carelessness and neglect in keeping books, 
5 to 50 yen (18s. 4d. to ol. 3s. 40.19). 

‘There are other smaller penalties for minor 
infractions, 














tobacco bearing по Excise stamp» 
sufficient stamp has been placed> 





Tax ом SALE or PREPARED 
Ѕтлмр Dury on MEDICINES. 


V.—Tax on Drugs. 
MEDICIN 





The profession of a druggist in Japan does not 
coincide with that of a foreign apothecary. Before 
this country was opened to foreigners there was no 
such class as apothecaries, as we understand the 
word. The sale of medicines was confined to 
doctors, who either sold medicines prepared by 
themselves according to original recipes of their 
own or according to prescriptions of others, or, 
perhaps more commonly still, sold, medicines 
already prepared and known to practitioners and 
patients by the names of the doctors who com- 
pounded them. 

The legislative enactments relating to this branch 
of taxation, which may in part be traced to the 
encroachments of foreign medical science upon 
existing native systems of medical treatment, have 
been so numerous that they can only be clearly 
explained by going back to the year 1877, when 
these taxes were first introduced. 

Under the Regulations established in January 
of that year, persons engaged in the sale of medi- 
cines were, for the purposes of taxation, divided 
into three classes: druggists, retail dealers, and 
itinerant sellers of medicine. 

By a Notification, however, published in April, 
the taxes? leviable on the two latter classes were 
placed under the head of local taxation. ‘These will 
therefore be considered later on in their properplace. 

The taxes levied on druggists (which appear 
in the Financial Estimates under the title of 
* Druggists! Licences”) under these Regulations 
consist of : 

1. A tax of 2 уеп yearly on each separate medi- 
cine prepared and sold by them.?* 

2. A licence fee of 20 sen, repayable every five 
years, fora licence to sell each separate medicine 
prepared and sold by them.?? 

The various provisions of these Regulations are 
not important enough to be given in detail. It will 
be sufficient to notice that the details of analysis, 
weight, and taste of each separate medicine, of its 
medicinal properties, and of the amounts given m 














17 Specimens of these stamps were issued in a Notification of 
y of this year, and appear in Appendix (E) 


?* These licences are not transferable, 
1 Taking the yen at 3s: Ва. 
зо These are only the licence fees of 20 sen a-year, 


** Payable in two instalments: half by the gist July, and half 
by the gist January in each year. ч 


?* Payable on application for issue or renewal of licence. 











a dose, had to be sent in to the Home Office when 
applications for licences were made; and that the 

jome Office reserved to itself the right to refuse 
licences in the case of any medicine which might 
be considered dangerous. 

The term “prepared medicines” comprised 
medicine in a liquid form, and in the form of pills, 
ointments, and powders. 

The penalties for infraction of these Rugulations 
ranged from 10 to 500 yen,*? and in aggravated 
cases the stock in trade of the offender was also 
liable to confiscation. 

By a subsequent enactment of last year, every 
druggist had to pay the same tax and licence fee 
in the case of every branch shop conducted in his 
name. 

A further tax on the sale of medicines was 
established by a Notification of the 27th October, 
1882, and has been enforced from the 1st January 
of this year. 

This tax is in the form of a stamp duty on the 
sale of prepared medicines. The duties payable 
are stated as follows in the ist Article of these new 
Regulations :— 

«А fixed price must be attached to all drugs, 
and the following stamps proportionate to such 
fixed prices must be affixed by all druggists :— 

On medicines of the price of 1 sen, а stamp of 1 гіп. 

On medicines of the price of 2 sen, а stamp of 2 rin. 

On medicines of the price of 3 sen, a stamp of 3 rin. 

On medicines of the price of 4 sen, a stamp of 4 rin. 

On medicines of the price of 5 sen, a stamp of 5 гіп. 

On medicines of the price of 10 sen, a stamp of to rin. 


“ On medicines the price of which is more than 
10sen, an additional stamp of 5 rin must be affixed 
for every additional 5 sen in value.” 

The stamps can only be sold by persons who 
receive licences from the Government to sell them. 

The penalties to be exacted for infringement of 
these Regulations vary from 2 to 20 yen; the 
heaviest penalty being inflicted for the offence of 
selling unstamped medicines. 


VI.—Suir Tax. 
Under the Regulations established in the case of 
sea-going vessels in 1871, and in the case of cargo- 
boats, &c. in 1874, which were links in a chain of 
successive enactments dating back to the year 
1868, the taxation on vessels of all kinds, including 
boats, was settled as folllows :— 
Vessels of Japanese build and of 50 koku 
burden and over— 


Paid yearly per 100 koku burden .... 
Steamers— 














Paid yearly per 100 tons... =£2 ss 
Foreign-built sailing-vessels— 
'aid yearly per 100 tons ....... 10 =£1 16s. 8d. 


Vessels under 50 koku burden, and not 
exceeding 18 feet in length— 
Paid yearly... 

And for every additional 6 feet 
of 15 sen was charged. 

Under the present Regulations (see Appendix 
F), which were published on the 17th April last, 
and came into lorce from the 1st July last, the 
taxes on steamers and foreign-built sailing-vessels 
remain the same. But the tax on Japanese-built 
vessels of over 50 koku** burden has been doubled ; 
and that on vessels under 50 koku burden has 
been increased from 20 to 30 sen. 

Pleasure-boats have also been made a distinct 
class, the tax on which is 50 sen a-year. 

These taxes are payable in advance in two in- 
stalments; that for the first half-year being pay- 
able by the 31st January, and that for the second 
half-year by the 31st July. 

Vessels exempt from taxation are:— 

“ Store-vessels, punts used in cultivating paddy- 
fields, boats kept for use in times of flood, ferry- 
boats used to supply the place of bridges, boats 
used in bridges of boats, and boats carried on 
board of vessels during a voyage.” 

The principal penalty for the infraction of these 
Regulations is that imposed for attempted evasion 
of payment of the tax, namely, five times the 
amount of the tax sought to be evaded, or a pro- 
portionate fine. 


Loss 0:20 Sen 
length an additional tax 





VIL—Can&giack Tax (ок Tax on WHEELED 
VEHICLES). 

Formerly, by a Notification of January, 1873, 
the taxes on wheeled vehicles were placed in the 
same category with taxes on men and women 
servants, on. palanquins, on riding-horses, and on 
pleasure-boats. 

In February 1878, however, the rules issued in 
the former year were abolished, and the taxation 
on wheeled vehicles was made a separate part of 
the revenue under Regulations specially framed for 
that purpose. 








зз Taking the yen as the equivalent of a dollar, and as worth, 
therefore, 3:. Bd., то yen will equal 11, 16s. 8d., $00 Jen 91, 135. 4d. 
?* А koku = 2b piculs, 
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The 1st Article of these Regulations reads : 
Yen. Se 











The yearly tax for а two-horse carriage is fixed at... 3 00 
The yearly tax for a one-horse carriage is fixedat... 2 00 
The yearly tax for a luggage-cart, drawn by horses... 1 00 
The yearly tax fora jinrikisha, to carry two persons... 2 00 
The yearly tax for a jinrikisha, to carry one person... 1 00 
The yearly tax forabullock-cart 1 00 
The yearly tax for aluggage-cart, drawn by coolies... 1 00 
‘The yearly tax for a luggage-cart, small озо 





These taxes are not payable in advance like the 
ship tax ; otherwise their payment is regulated in 
a similar manner. 

VIIL—Minine Tax. 

All mines in Japan belong, as of right, to the 
Government, and any mine newly discovered is, 
by virtue of that right, at once appropriated b: 
the Government; the owner of the land in whicl 
the mine is situated being indemnified by the 
Government for the loss of the land. There is, 
therefore, no such thing as royalty. But a tax 
introduced in 1873 is levied on those who obtain 
permission from the Government to work mines. 

Persons working mines containing ores from which 
gold or silver can be extracted, pay a yearly tax of 
1.50 yen per 500 tsubo of superficial measurement. 

Persons working iron mines and other mines 
yielding ore from which gold or silver cannot be 
extracted, being mines not previously worked, pay 
go sen yearly for 500 tsubo of superficial measure- 
ment. 

Persons working old mines pay the same tax 
per 1,000 tsubo. 

In the case of mines the superficial measurement 
of which is less than 1,000 or $00 tsubo, propor- 

‘tional taxes are paid. The first year's taxes are 
paid according to the number of months due. 

Taxes on the working of mines in Yezo are pay- 
able monthly. 


IX:—Taxgs on Exports FROM YEZO (KNOWN 
as Ноккліро Taxes 

All productions of Yezo, whether shipped on 
Government or on private account, pay, with the 
exception of metals, rice, and other cereals, silk- 
worms’ eggs, raw silk, and hardware, and of goods 
required for the army or navy, an export tax of 
4 per cent. on original value.*? 

The tax is levied at the port of export. 

In the case of Japanese-owned vessels, the master 
of the ship collects the tax; in the case of foreign- 
owned vessels, the exporter pays the tax direct to 
the Government. 


X.—Tax on “ Companigs.”2¢ 

The history, not, perhaps, exactly, of this tax, 
but of legislative enactments bearing on this subject, 
dates back to the second year of the Restoration 
(1869). At that time, all commercial operations 
of any magnitude, and notably those conducted 
with foreigners, were in the hands of large trading 
societies, which went under various designations, 
such as “Town” and “Provincial Guilds," and 
Clan Commercial Associations," but which had 
all, more or less, through connection with central 
or local officials, an official character, some, indeed, 
though nominally private enterprises, being esta- 
blished entirely on an official basis. In June, 1869, 
the Government issued a Notification in which, 
referring to these various trading associations, the 
evils caused by the virtual monopoly in different 
branches of trade enjoyed by these societies were 
pointed out. Owing, it was said, to the action 
of theagents of these so-called mercantile firms, 
trade was diverted from its proper channels, its 
free and unrestricted exercise was hampered, and 
the markets being manipulated for the sole benefit 
of these wealthy traders, the general development 
of commerce was impeded. The Notification con- 
cluded by observing that, in order to put a stop 
to these practices, commercial inspectors had been 
appointed, and rules carefully drawn up for the 
regulation of commercial establishments. 

The first results of this special legislation do not 
seem to have been altogether favourable to the 
objects the reformers had in view, for in April, 
1871, another Notification appeared on this same 
subject. In this attention was drawn to the 
unsatisfactory conditions under which trade was 
conducted through non-conformance with the Re- 

ulations?? for the formation of trading societies. 

jtigation had increased, trading societies had 
ventured in an arbitrary manner to issue notes 
purporting to have the value of current money, 
no care was taken to keep a reserve of money at 


















э The original value is dened as being the market valag at 
the place of export of that third part of the month in which gods 
are supplied. 


Vorr—Japanese months are divided 
oretically: ten daya cach, called fret, mi 
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estimate: 
37 What these Regulations were I have been unableto ascertains 
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hand to meet liabilities, and the general result of 
these proceedings was depression and insolvency. 
Further Regulstlons would therefore be made Їп 
order to insure sufficient control in these matters, 
and, meanwhile, the local authorities were strictly 
enjoined to put a stop to this state of things in so 
far as they were able. 

In 1873 a few general rules were drawn up 
having reference to the issue of licences in the case 
of commercial establishments of all kinds, but it 
was not until the following year that any important 
legislation was undertaken by the Government. In 
October of that year (1874) Regulations were 
framed for the control of share agencies,?* and 
these were followed in August, 1876, by the esta- 
blishment of the National Bank Regulations (which 
were revised only the other day?®), and by the 
issue of further Regulations in regard to the 
management of rice exchanges. 

The taxes?? at present levied on commercial 
establishments, as such, are limited to these three 
classes. 

Of these— 

National Banks pay to the Government a yearly 
licence fee of 7 per cent. on the total value of their 
note issue. x 

Rice exchanges pay to the Government a yearly 
licence fee of 40 per cent. on the total amount of 
commission received and profits made in the course 
of business. 

Stock exchanges and share agencies pay to the 
Government a yearly licence fee of 10 per cent. 
on the total amount of commission received and 
profits made in the course of business. 

Thetaxes are payable half-yearly: that for the 
first half-year by the 21st July, and that for the 
second half-year by the 2oth of the following 
January. 

In order to keep a check on the transactions of 
these commercial establishments in the interests of 
the revenue, they are required to supply detailed 
statements at specified periods of all business done. 
And in the case of Stock Exchanges, every newly- 
established agency is required to publish, for the 
period of six months from the date of commencing 
business, monthly statements of business done; and 
in accordance with these the tax for the first half- 
year for which it becomes due is levied. 

In 1882, however, the tax on companies was 
increased by the imposition of taxes leviable on 
brokers who are members of Rice Exchanges and 
Stock Exchanges. 

These taxes are as follows :— 

Members of Rice Exchanges pay a tax of } per 
cent. upon the amount of each transaction in rice. 


Members of Stock Exchanges pay a tax of yy 
per cent. upon the amount of each transaction in 
Public Debt bonds, and a tax of } per cent. upon 
the amount of each transaction in old coinage and 
foreign currency. 

In the present yeara further Notification. was 
issued?! enacting that persons wishing to become 
brokers must pay a licence fee of 30 yen (5l. 105.). 


XL—Tax ох WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Regulations for the collection of these taxes were 
issued in 1875, but they underwent revision in the 
following ycar. 

The present system of taxation is as follows :— 

Weights and measures are divided into three 
classes (a classification borrowed from the Regula- 
tions of 1875). 

The expenses of manufacturing the various 
instruments for testing weights and measures in 
cach locality are ascertained; to these are added 
incidental expenses which may occur before the 
articles are ready for sale. ‘The total cost thus 
ascertained is called the “original value." This 
original value is increased by the addition of a 
further sum of 24 per cent. and the value thus 
increased is termed the current selling value. Of 
this 24 per cent. by which the cost of production, or 
original value is increased, one per cent. goes to 
the Government as tax and the remaining 23 per 
cent. is divided as profit between the manufacturer 
and dealer. Taking yen 1.00 as the cost of pro- 
duction, yen 1.24 is fixed as selling value. Of this 
sum one sez goes as tax to the Government, and 
23 sen are divided as profit between the manu- 
facturer and dealer. 








XIL—LicENCE Fr: 


The following taxes are paid into the National 
‘Treasury under the head of licence fees:— 


1. Shooting licences. 
Attorneys’ licences. 




















** Brokers! establish. 
з May 1883. 

5° Irrespective of local taxation, 
?* No, 28 of August б, 1883, 


sale’ 


3. Horse and cattle-dealers’ licences. 

1. Ѕноотіхо Licences.—Professional hunters 
pay a yearly licence fee of 1 yen. 

Sportsmen pay a yearly licence fee of 10 yen. 

2. ATTORNEYS’ LICENCES.—Attorneys pay а 
yearly licence fee of 10 yen (11. 16s. 8d.). 

The provisions respecting attorneys, after pass- 
ing through repeated revisions, were finally settled 
in the year 1880, since when no material alterations 
have been made. 





3. HORSE AND CATTLE DEALERS Licences — 
In 1870, the tax payable by dealers in horses and 
cattle was fixed at 3 bus (about 75 зен) per annum. 
In the following year it was increased to 1 yen. 

At the end of the same year this tax underwent 
further revision, and new Regulations were framed, 
for the purpose, as stated in the Notification giving 
effect to these Regulations, of placing the taxation 
on an uniform basis throughout the country. Some 
local dissatisfaction was probably caused by this 
alteration of the tax, for,a year afterwards, stringent 
orders were sent by the Finance Department to the 
various local authorities, directing the immediate 
payment of the arrears which had been allowed to 
accumulate. 

According to these Regulations, the local authori- 
ties in each district were instructed to ascertain the 
names and residences of the horse and cattle dealers 
in each district, and to issue to each dealer a licence 
for every “string ??? of horses or cattle which he 
owned, on payment of a fee of 1 yen for each 
licence, the licence or licences to be renewed every 
year on payment of the same fee. Lists of the 
dealers in each Fu and Ken were to be sent into 
the Finance Department at the end of every year. 
The full tax for the year was, under these Regula- 
tions, made payable by February in each year; 
but by a subsequent enactment passed in 1875, the 
tax was made payable in advance in two instal- 
ments: that for the first half-year being collected 
in February, and that for the second half-year in 
August. 

The penalty inflicted in the case of a dealer 
pursuing his calling without a licence was ten times 
the amount of the licence fee, and confiscation of 
the offender’s horses and cattle. To encourage the 
detection of attempts to evade the tax, a reward of 
one-fifth of the value of the confiscated animals was 
given to the informers on whose information an 
offender was convicted. 


It is impossible not to notice the impracticability 
of collecting this tax in the manner described so as 
to leave no room for fraud. What, for instance, 
would be more simple than for dealers to dispose of 
their stock in collusion with one another just at the 
moment when the tax became due, and on receipt 
of a licence for a few head of cattle, quietly receive 
back the cattle they had temporarily parted with? 
And, indeed, without going so far as this, it is 
obvious that a dealer might evade payment of the 
proper amount of tax due from him in many ways 
without coming within reach of the law. For, 
supposing a dealer to have тоо head of cattle 
actually in stock when he applies for a licence, and 
a week afterwards to have increased his stock to 
1,000 head, he could not be called upon to pay a 
fresh licence fee, for he would naturally denounce 
the hardship of paying fees for cattle which might 
only remain in his possession for a week. In fact, 
by playing his cards skilfully in the intervals be- 
tween the dates fixed for payment of the taxes, a 
dealer might pay only 3 or 4 yen a-year, and yet 
have transactions in cattle amounting to 3,000 or 
4,000 yen. Tt is, indeed, generally understood that 
this device is commonly resorted to by dealers, and 
that it is unusual for a dealer to pay fees for more 
than one “string” of horses or cattle. 


XIIL—OrnzR Fees. 
, Under the head of “ National Taxes” the follow- 
ing fees also appear in the Financial Estimates:— 


1. Copyright fees. 
2. Judicial fees. 


3. Passport fees (paid by Japanese who receive 
passports for foreign travel). 


1. Сорукіснт Fegs.—Authors (and publishers) 
of books or maps, and translators (and publishers) 
of books or. maps, may obtain a copyright giving 
the exclusive right of publication Hbi period of 
thirty years on payment of a fee amounting to the 
value of six copies of the book or map which it is 
intended to publish. This fee is payable on applica- 
tion for the grant of copyright. “If this copyright 
is give up by the person obtaining it, a fec aoe sen 
is charged. 

352. Јорістлі Fkrs.— These relate to civil mat- 
ters only, and are divided into three kinds : 





























эз A string was composed of seven horses or cattle. 


?* Replaced by new system introduced April 1, 188 see 
Annex з. 
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(1) Charges for ruled paper on which Petitions 
and answers in civil cases are written. 


(2-) Charges forruled paper on which Judgments 
in civil cases are written. 


(3.) Charges for ruled paper used in interlocutory 
proceedings, and summonses, motions, &c. 

‘The charges are made at so much per sheet of 
ruled paper used, and vary with the amount of 
money involved in the matter before a Court, and 
according as the suit is one in which money, goods, 
houses, or land is sought to be recovered. 

Details of these fees are given in Appendix (G). 

з. Passport Frrs.—These require little ex- 
planation. 

The fee for a passport issued in Japan is 50 sem 
(1s. 10d.), when issued abroad by a Japanese 
Minister or Consul the fee is 2 yen (7s. 4d.). 

Under the head of passport fees is included a fee 
of 10 зеп (about 43d.) charged on all Japanese who 
take passage in a forcign-owned vessel, even though 
the vessel is only bound on a coasting voyage from 
one Japanese port to another. 


14. Stamp DIES 4 

The stamp duties include charges for Govern- 
ment ruled paper used in drawing up documents of 
a business character, and charges for Government 
stamps, which are required in nearly all business 
transactions; they also include the charge for 
official seals necessary in notarial acts. 

The Government ruled paper is of three kinds :— 
Lar, 
Me 
Small Я Ў 
The use of this ruled paper is obligatory, with а 
fcw exceptions, in all business transactions of a 
documentary nature where stamps are required to 
Ье зей. In some cases, however, ruled paper alone 
is necessary without the adjuncts of stamps. The 
cost of the stamps to be employed varies according 
to the nature of the transaction. and the amount of 
money involved. 

The provisions regulating the use of “ruled 
paper" and stamps are given in detail in Appendix 
(H). They are voluminous and uninteresting, and 
some of the distinctions drawn appear to any one 
not intimately acquainted with Japanese methods 
of business so very arbitrary that a brief notice of 
them will be all that is necessary. 

The cases in-which stamps are required are 
divided into two large classes :— 

1. Documents. 

2. Account-books, ledgers, &c. 

In the former case ruled paper is always necessary, 
sometimes, as previously stated, when stamps are 
not required, In the latter case stamps only are 
used. 

The documents on which stamps have to be 
affixed admit of a further classification into several 
classes, which will be understood by reference to 
Appendix (H). 

Both stamps and ruled Paper are sold by persons 
who obtain a licence for that purpose from the 
Government. 

Those dealers who pay in-advance to the Govern- 
ment the cost of stamps and ruled paper received 
by them for sale from the Government, receive a 
commission of 10 per.cent. on the total value of 
what they sell. Those, again, who pay to the Go- 
vernment the cost of stamps and paper after they 
have disposed of them, receive a commission of only 
4 per cent. on the total value of what they sell. 

The charges for notarial seals are only required 
in certain commercial matters, and vary according. 
to the amount of money involved. 

Cusroms Durirs.—These duties are connected 
with foreign trade, and do not call for any remarks 
in this paper. 

PosraL Durirs.—These appear in the Finance 
Estimates under the head oft National Taxes,” 
and I have therefore included them in thelist given 
in this paper. But as they belong to a subject 
which may be considered as quite separate from 
taxation, no comment on them is necessary. 

(B.)—Locar Taxes. 

"The establishment of the system of local taxation 
now in force was commenced іп 1878. In July of 
that year a Notification was issued enacting that 
the local taxes in each Prefecture, or administrative 
district, should be divided into three classes :— 


т. Land rate (‘jizowari-zei”). 
House tax (“kosuwari-zei,”®> ог “ kaoku- 





sized paper, for which the charge per sheet is... 7 ri 
атп; 
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34 Introduced by Notific: 
duties hdve now been raised: 
force July т, 1984 (see Annex 3 


эз [n 1882 the name was changed from “kosuwari zei?” 


to “kaoku-zei, 
by GOC 





on No. 121 of July 1878. These 
the new systém will come Into 
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з. Trades tax and miscellaneous taxes,** 


The local expenditure which this taxation is de- 
signed to meet may be divided broadly into the 
following heads :— 

Police rates. Educational rates. 

Prison rates.?7 Poor rates. 

Maintenance of public roads (including construc- 
tion and repair of roads, brides, dykes, and canals). 

Maintenance of hospitals. 

Maintenance of lunatic asylums. 

Cost of construction and repairs of prefectural 
and municipal *® offices and buildings. 

Expenses of Board of Health (or sanitary rates), 
including cost of sanitary precautions rendered 
necessary by outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

Wages and expenses incurred on public service 
of local officials and District Mayors. 

Expenses of shipping offices and relief of ship- 
wrecked vessels. 

Cost of printing and publishing Government 
Notifications. 

Expenses of Prefectural and Municipal Assem- 
blies and of local Government offices. 

Official expenditure incurred in the development 
of national industries. 

And extraordinary expenses of various kinds 
occasioned by fire or flood, or arising out of any 
other causes. 

The expenditure incurred under the foregoing 
heads differs in almost each locality, and the in- 
cidence of taxation varies accordingly. In some 
districts, where the number of householders is small 
as compared with that of land-owners, and where 
the outlay of public money is made more in the 
interests of the latter, certain charges which, in 
townships like those of Tókió and Osaka are borne 
by house property, are in these localities laid upon 
the land. 

The system under which the local taxes are col- 
lected, in spite of the variations in detail which 
have been noticed, may be roughly described as 
follows :— 

The estimates of expenditure, and of the taxation 
to be imposed in order to meet it, for cach year 
(i.e, for the period from the 1st July to the goth 
June) are drawn up in February of each year by 
the Prefect of each Prefecture, who presents them 
for discussion to the local Prefectural Assembly. 
When the estimates have been passed by this 
Assembly, they are submitted for approval to the 
Home and Finance Ministers. The estimates are 
then given to the District or Municipal Assemblies, 
where the minor details of taxation are settled. 

Extraordinary expenditure incurred through sud- 
den emergencies is met by special taxation, In 
cases of urgency this additional taxation may be 
levied at once and reported subsequently to the 
central authorities: “Buk in Ordinary. Gases the 
usual course of procedure above described is fol- 
lowed. 

In July of every year the Prefect of each Pre- 
fecture prepares a detailed financial statement, 
called the “Fixed Account,” of the expenditure 
and receipts for the preceding twelve months, which 
is forwarded to the central authorities, and is laid 
before the Prefectural Assembly in the following 
year. 





т. Глхр Rare. 


This tax was first established in 1878, and is 
leviable on land in the same manner as the land 
tax. [t was then assessed at one-fifth of the land 
tax, but was subsequently, in 1880, increased to 
one-third. As the latter tax is at present fixed at 
2} per cent. on the value of land, the land rate 
amounts to a charge of five-sixths on the same 
land. It is payable half-yearly in January and 
July of each year. 





2. House Tax. 


This tax is imposed on owners of houses. ‘The 
tax itself is not new, dating back to the times of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, when it was known to 
ratepayers under the name of “kiki-goma.”3° In 
the spring of 1879, however, some alterations were 
introduced into the collection of the tax by allowing 





the Municipal Assemblies greater latitude in deter- 
mining and fixing the rates; and in October of the | 
following year the system of taxation was comple- | 
tely revised (the revision having retrospective effect | 
to the rst July of that year), the old method of rat- 





car 1880, when | 





эт Defrayed out of Government funds until the у 
ere included in local exper 





litore. 
ая The term “ municipal" js perhaps misleading. 

urban Prefectures or townships of 

terms “ municipal" and ** prefectu 





In the three | 
Kiyoto, and Osaka, the 
re almost synonomous; 








but in the provincial Prefectures the word prefectural applies to 
to the whole Prefecture, and the term “municipal” only to the 
diferent Municipalities in the various districts included in the | 


Prefecture, 
э» Or,  koma-wari 


gle 
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ing a house according to its frontage being replaced 
by one under which the square measurement of a 
house is taken. The old system of levying the 
house tax is probably responsible for the peculiar 
construction of Japanese hoise whieh have a- Very 
narrow frontage but extend back along way from 
the street. 


‘The tax is now payable half-yearly, that for the 
first half-year being payable in the period compris- 
ing July and August; that for the second half-year 
by the end of bruary. So little uniformity 
obtains in the incidence of this tax throughout the 
country that it is impossible to consider its details 
as applicable to the whole of Japan. In dealing 
with this tax, therefore, it must be understood that 
by the house tax is meant this tax as it is collected 
in Tókió and the neighbourhood. 


The city of Tókió is, for administrative purposes, 
divided into fifteen urban districts, called ** ku,” 
which constitute the city proper, and into six rural 
districts, which constitute the suburbs.*° Under 
the Regulations which came into force in March 
1879, the estimates of the local expenditure of the 
Prefecture of Tókió for the ensuing year*? are dis- 
cussed and settled in the Prefectural Assembly, 
and at the same time the Assembly settles the 
amount of taxation to be levied in each “ки” and 
“gun” in order to meet this estimated expenditure, 
and the rate per tsubo*? (of the tsubo measurement 
of the premises belonging to each householder at 
which the contribution is to bedevied). The results, 
after being submitted for approval to the Home 
and Finance Ministers, are communicated to the 
Mayors of each “ku” and “© gun," and, with this 
estimate before them, the Ku and Gun Assemblies 
meet together in May and November of each year 
in order to consider and fix the exact contribution 
to be levied on each householder in the “ku” and 
“gun” for the coming half-year, the tax being 
collected every six months, It rests with these 
bodies, therefore, to determine the classification of 
each house, and of the ground on which it stands, 
and to rate the premises accordingly, 


The system on which the tax is distributed 
amongst the different ratepayers is practically the 
same in every district of Japan, and its complicated 
character renders a detailed explanation necessary. 











The amount leviable as house tax on a particular 
householder, as house tax holder, is determined by 
calculating the square measurement in tsubo of the 
buildings on the premises, godowns, and buildings 
detached from the main structure being all mea- 
sured (an exception being made only in the case of 
houses which have more than one storey, the mea- 
surement of the second storey is taken as seven- 
tenths, and that of the third’ storey as half of the 
measurement of the ground floor.*3 

But all houses or buildings are not taxed alike. 
They are rated according to their construction. 
For this purpose buildings are divided into two 
classes :— 

Under Class 1 come houses built of stone or 
brick, and houses built like godowns (ie, of a 
specially solid construction). 

In the case of buildings of this class the actual 
measurement of tsubo is doubled. ‘That is to say, 
a house of 100 tsubo is, for the purpose of taxation, 
taken to measure 200 tsubo. 

Class 2 includes wooden houses only. 

In this case the measurement of tsubo simply 
remains as it is. 

The same distinction made in the case of houses 
is made in the case of the land on which they stand. 

For the purposes of this taxation, the land on 
which houses stand is divided into no less than 
nine classes, and more than 160 grades.** 

With regard to land of the first class coming 
under grades 1 to 20, the actual measurement of 
tsubo, as ascertained by the official surveyors, is 
multiplied by 5, and on this increased measurement 
the rate per tsubo fixed beforehand by the Munici- 
pal Assembly is levied. 








With regard to land of the second class, coming 
under grades 21 to 40, the actual measurement of 
tsubo is multiplied by 4}, and so on till we come 
to land of the ninth class,-coming under grades 
160 and further, in which case the multiplier is 1, 
the measurement of tsubo remaining as it is. 

Houses, the building and ground measurement 





я 107 are certain limits which inclose Tékio prope 
alld hese limits, but within the Tokio bu, are 
included in the suburbs 

^? July r to June 3o. 

+2 1 tsubo = 36 square fect. 

42 If a house of three storeys ha 
on the ground floor, зо tsubo will be added for 
and go for the third storey, so that the total m 

bo. 











еа measurement of 160 teni 
second store 
asurement b 








comes 220 

** The value of house-ground in T s determined entirely 
by the position it occupi ed accordingly as it is 
situated in a populous or unfrequented part of the city. 
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of which amount to less than 8 tsubo, are exempt 
from taxation. 

‘The application of the rate per tsubo which has 
been fixed by the Municipal Assembly is thus 
governed by three consideration: 

1. The extent of tsubo measurement of the 
buildings constituting each separate house-holding 
or premises, which will vary according as the 
buildings are one, two, or three storeys high. 

2. The class of buildings under which the par- 
ticular house comes. 

3. The class of land under which the ground 
occupied by the premises in question comes. 

To make the matter clearer, we will take the 
case of a householder owning a two-storeyed build- 
ing coming under Class 1, the measurement of the 
ground floor of which has been officially determined 
at 100 tsubo, and standing upon ground rated as 
of the 1st Class.*5 





Tsubo. 
The measurement of the building will be taken as... 170 
As the building is of the rst-class, this measurement 


will be doubled o 

















Which gives as the measurement of building... 340 

The land being of the ist-class, this measurement 
will again be multiplied by ... Sees pu АЁ 

So that the total measurement on which the 
rate will be levied will Ье........................... 5700 


Again, let us take the case of a houscholder 
owning premises which consist of two buildings, 
one a two-storeyed building coming under Class 1, 
the measurement of the ground floor of which has 


been officially determined at 100 tsubo, and the 
other a one-storeyed building coming under Class 


2, the measurement of which has has officially 
determined at so tsubo, both these buildings 
standing upon ground rated as of the gth Class.*° 

In this case the building measurement will be as 
follows .— 








Tsubo. 

Building 1— 
Measurement ынна 
This measurement will be doubled, 


case 170 
as the building 


is of the rst-class mis 170 

Total measurement of Building 1 340 
Building 2— 

Measurement .............. a so 





Which will remai 
under Class 2. 
The total measurement of both 
UNE аы Ае EA 390 

As the ground supporting these buildings is of 
the oth Class. this measurement will remain as it 
is, so that the total measurement on which the rate 
will be levied will in this case be only 390 tsubo. 

‘Taking the rate fixed for the year's taxation at 
5 sen per tsubo, the first-named householder would. 
рау a house tax of 85 yen, while the latter would 
pay only 19.50 yen.*? 

The tsubo measurement of house property is 
liable to revision every five years; claims to ex- 
emption from taxation are considered at the same 
intervals of time. 

Up to July, 1882, the house tax was paid by the 
occupants of houses, whether they were tenants or 
landlords, and no tax was imposed on unoccupied 
buildings. In March of that year, however, the 

uestion was discussed in the Tókió Prefectural 

ssembly, and it was decided that in future this 
tax was to be paid by the landlord, irrespective of 
whether a house was tenanted or not. This стале 
у 





as it is, this building coming 


buildings will 











it is said, increased the revenue of the “fu” 
170,000 yen. 

The local expenditure of the Prefecture which 
this tax assists to defray, includes the heads of local 
expenditure previously given, with the addition of 
the expenses of the Fire Brigade. 

"The item of educational rates includes only the 
cost of maintaining the * Chiu-Gakkó," or ** Middle 
hools." Previous to this year the “ Middle 
Schools? were maintained at Government expense 
in the same way as the “ Dai-Gakkó," or Univer- 
sities, are still. The “ Primary Schools? are 
supported out of the “ kiyo-gi-hi," or district rates. 
he Assembly of the Tókió Prefecture, when 
determining the estimates. of expenditure, also fix 
the proportions chargeable to the householders in 
the “ku,” or city proper, and to those in the 
“gun,” or suburbs of Токі. ‘This distribution of 
the house taxation varies with each head of expen- 
diture, but in most cases the charge per house levied 
in the city proper is at least double, and in some 
cases seven or eight times as much as, that levied 






































** Being in a busy quarter of the town 
77 Being in an unfrequented portion of the city. 
Sl These figures are simply given by way of il 

working of the system, In point of facts te 

ment of buildings im Tokio is given oficis 
for the country districts, In the caveat urban } 
measurement of buildings las been officially 
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in the suburbs. In certain items, too, a portion of 
the expense is met by contributions from the Go- 
vernment funds. 


“Government property and buildings and re- 
ligious edifices pay no house tax. 


The Table given in Appendix (I) shows the 
amount contributed as house tax in the year 1881 
by the various urban districts of Tókió. 


3. TRapes Tax лмо MISCELLANEOUS Taxes. 


By the trades tax and miscellaneous taxes are 
understoodall taxes levied on trades, industries, and 

rofessions for local purposes. These taxes were 
Fist established in July, 1879. ‘The Regulations then 
issued were of an intricate nature, and the system 
of taxation exceedingly complicated. It was found 
necessary in July of the following year to revise 
this system, under no business or profession 
was secure from official intrusion, and commercial 
privacy could not exist ; and again in August, 1881, 
the subject was taken up by the Government, and 
fresh Regulations were issued superseding all 
previous enactments in regard to these taxes. These 
new Regulations introduced an entirely new system, 
which is now in force. It will be sufficient, there- 
fore, if we confine our attention to the present mode 
of assessing and collecting these taxes, although, 
as the subject is one of some interest, a description 
of the former system will be found in Appendix (J). 

Under the present system, which, in view of the 
numerous local differences which exist, must be 
taken as applying only to the Prefecture of TOkid, 
the trades tax and miscellaneous taxes are divided 
into two classes :— 





1. These taxes as levied in the urban districts. 


2. The same taxes as levied in the country 
districts. 





Crass 1.—Trapes Tax. 





A tax similar to the house tax previously de- 
scribed, being assessed according to the tsubo 
measurement of the premises occupied by the rate- 
payer, and regulated and made payable in an 
identical manner, is levied on all commercial Com- 
panies or Associations of every kind, and all 
merchants and shop-keepers; in fact, this tax 
includes all people of the trading class, with the 
exception of those who are taxed separately by the 
Government, such as saké dealers, tobacco dealers, 
and druggists, and those who pay taxes which 
come under the head of miscellaneous taxes. 


The only difference between this and the house 
tax is that, whereas in the case of the latter, land 
which supports buildings is divided into nineclasses, 
in the case of the former, the classes into which 
similar land is divided are no less than twenty- 
seven. Moreover, in the case of the house tax, the 
measurement of buildings standing upon land of 
the rst Class is multiplied by 5, and the measure- 
ment of buildings standing upon land of the oth 
Class remains as it is, while in the case of the 
trades tax, the measurement of buildings standing 
upon land of the rst Class is multiplied by 14, and 

is not till we come to land of the 27th Class that 
the measurement of buildings remains as it is. 








In the case of manufacturers and artizans the 
same tax is levied, with this difference, that it is 
assessed on the tsubo measurement of the buildings 
actually used as workshops. 





Crass 1.—MisckLLANEOUS Taxes. 


Restaurants, hotels,*® assignation houses, plea- 
sure-boat houses, tea houses attached to theatres 
and music-halls, are taxed according to their guest- 
room accommodation as follows :— 


1, Restaurants having a guest-room accommoda- 














tion of — 

yen sen. 

то tsubo and over, pay monthly... 10 оо 

бо tsubo and over, pay monthly 8 оо 

50 tsubo and over, pay monthly 6 оо 

40 tsubo and over, pay monthly 4 00 

30 tsubo and over, pay monthly. з o3 0 

20 tsubo and over, pay monthly 2 00 

15 tsubo and over, pay monthly 1-00 

10 tsubo and over, pay monthly о 50 

5 tsubo and over, pay monthly о 25 

And under 5 tsubo, monthly о 10 

2. Hotels*? having a guest-room accommoda- 
tion of — 

Yen sen, 

40 tsubo and over, pay monthly... 1 оо 

30 tsubo and over, pay monthly ..... o 45 

20 tsubo and over; pay monthly о 30 

10 tsubo and over, pay monthly . o 25 

5 tsubo and over, pay monthly o 10 





** On further examination of the Financial Reports of 
Tokio Prefecture, 1 see that under the head of “ Trades Tax" 
included the two’ items of * hotel taxes, 
&c.; why these should not come un 
is not clear. The taxes levied in these two c 
the other miscellaneous taxes in every respect, 















re similar to 











** Sec note un ** hotels" previously given, 
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3. Assignation houses and boat houses having a 
guest-room accommodation of— 


зо tsubo and over, pay monthly... 3 yen 
20 tsubo and over, pay monthly 2 yen 


4. Tea houses attached to theatres with a tsubo 
measurement of 300 tsubo and over, which have a 
guest-room accommodation ofÉ— 








Yen sen. 
го tsubo and over, pay each day*^ о 20 
Under 20 tsubo, pay each day >. о 15 





Теа houses attached to theatres with а measure- 
ment of 200 tsubo and over, which have a guest- 
room accommodation of— 





Yen sen. 
20 tsubo and over, pay each day o 15 
Under зо tsubo, pay each дау... o ао 


Tea houses attached to theatres with a measure- 
ment of under 200 tsubo, which have a guest-room 
accommodation of— 





Yen sen. 
20 tsubo and over, pay each per day .. о 10 
Under 20 tsubo, pay each per day о оз 





But the yearly taxation is limited in the case of 
each tea house to 36 yen. 


5. Music-halls having a guest-room accommoda- 
tion of— 


Yen sen. 
25 tsubo and over, pay monthly o 75 
Under 25 tsubo, pay monthly ..... о 50 





When the same persons are proprietors of two 
or more of these establishments, the nature of the 
establishment being different in each case, they 
are only charged the tax on that which is most 
heavily rated. 


Bath-houses, hair-dressers, and servants" agencies 
pay the following taxes.— 








Bath-houses pay уеап!у........................ 2 yen. 
(In the case of very small bath-houses the tax is 
only 1 yen.) 
Hair-dressers pay yearly... 2 уеп. 
Servants’ agencies . leis ^or yen. 





Billiard saloons, rifle and archery saloons, and 
bowling alleys pay monthly taxes ranging from 
1.50 yen in the case of the first, to so sen in the 
case of the last. 

The following taxes art posed on water-mill: 

Silk mills, grain mills, and. mills for hulling rice 
pay yearly 5 yen. 

Boatsof variouskinds pay ycarly taxesas follows : 

Boats over 12 feet, a tax equivalent to half the 
Imperial tax ; under 12 feet, a quarter of the same. 

Carriages belonging to livery stables, ox-carts, 
goods-carts, waggons, and velocipedes pay yearly 
a tax equivalent to half of the Imperial tax. 

Private carriages and private jinrikisha pay 
yearly the same amount as the Imperial tax. 

Riding-horses belonging to livery stables pay 
yearly 1. yen ; private riding-horses pay 3 yen. 

Graziers, who supply the meat market, pay 
yearly .— 

Per Ox sold 

Per Calf sold... 

Per Sheep sold 

Per Pig sold i: : 

Formerly, the taxes on markets were assessed 
at so much per cent. on the value of the sales, and 
were payable monthly. 

The tax on markets has now been settled at a 
fixed annual sum, which varies in different districts. 

The market in Nihonbashi®? pays тоо yen; that 
at Yokkaichi pays бо yen; and other markets pay 
taxes varying from 10 to 1 yen. 

Theatres pay a tax of 8 pa cent. on total receipts 
(бе. all money taken at the doors). 

Shows and other places of entertainment (not 
otherwise taxed) pay a tax of 5 per cent. on receipts. 

In each case the tax is payable every ten days. 





40 sen. 
10 sen. 
15 sen. 
10 sen. 



























_ Actors, wrestlers, dancing-girls, jesters, jugglers, 
singers, reciters, circus-riders, and story-tellers pay 
the following taxes : 
Yen sen. 
Actors— 
First class, pay monthly ...... оо 
Second class, pay monthly ..... оо 
Wrestlers— 
First class, pay monthly 1 оо 
Second class, pay monthly ... 9 so 
Dancing-girls— 
First class, pay monthly iss 2 eo 
Second class, pay monthly т.605, 
Jesters, pay monthly suus 2 оо 
Jugglers, singers, reciters, circus-riders, 
tellers— 
First class, pay monthly .... 2 оо 
Second class, pay monthly . 1 оо 
‘Third class, pay monthly’... Ao о зо 








+° Namely, for each day while the performances are going on. 
** The central market in Tokio, 
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Blind minstrels, and professional performers 
above 60 years of age, pay no taxes. 

Apothecaries and medicine pedlars pay an an- 
nual licence fee of 20 sen.** 

Actors and wresllers pay their taxes to the office 
of the Prefecture; other people to the district offices. 

It will be seen that the period of assessment as 
regards the trades tax and miscellaneous taxes 
varies, being sometimes annual, in other cases 
monthly, and in others, again, daily. 

In the case of these taxes, which are assessed at 
so much per year, payment is made in two instal- 
ments; the tax due for the first half-year to the 
goth June being payable before the end of August, 
and that for the latter half-year being payable by 
the end of the following February. Monthly taxes 
must be paid by the 2oth day of the month for 
which they are due. 


Daily taxes are payable every ten days.*? 


Crass 2.—Trapes Tax. 

The trades tax and miscellaneous taxes levied in 
the country districts of Tokid are practically the 
same as those levied in the urban districts. 

The principal difference lies in the details of 
assessing the trades tax. 

The classification of houses is the same, only that 
in the case of the measurement of houses of the 1st 
Class the measurement is not doubled as in the 
urban districts, but is increased by half of the 
ascertained measurement. 

In the case of land the classification differs 
materially. 

Land supporting buildings is divided into five 
classes only, and in the case of buildings standing 
upon ground of the rst Class the tsubo measure- 
ment is multiplied by 3; while in the case of build- 
ings standing upon ground of the 5th Class the 
tsubo measurement remains as it is. 


Crass 2.—MISCELLANEOUS Taxes. 


Restaurants, hotels, and similar establishments 
previously enumerated under the head of urban 
districts pay a much lower rate of tax in the country 
districts, these monthly taxes varying from 1 yen 
to 10 sen, and the same comparatively low rates 
are levied in most of the other items of taxation— 
theatres, for instance, paying only 5 per cent. on 
receipts. 

Both in the urban and country districts people of 
the poorest class are exempted from taxation, 





4. Disrrict Rares, or “ Kayosrut.” 


It only remains to notice these rates, which may 
be dismissed with the brief explanation that they 
are variable in amount, and are determined by the 
residents in each district. In case of disputes, the 
questions at issue are referred for settlement to the 
local authorities. 

The expenditure thus met comprises :— 

1. Maintenance of primary schools. 

2. Construction and repair of local wells, pri 
drains, aqueducts, and street lamps. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 
(A)—Nationat Taxes. 


The Financial Estimates for the year 1883-84, 
just published, give the total amount of the revenue 
from national taxes at 70,256,720 yen, divided as 
follows = 





















1. Land tax 22:45,09/457*| то, Tax оп Compa- 
2: Saké tax csc. 1,911,038" mies... s. 1,2]0,544 
3. Malt tax 56,500 | rr. Tax on weights 
4. Tobacco tax 974199 “and measures. — 3,309 
$: Taxon druggists, 12. Licence fees... 191,957 
Кс. esee 686,498 | 13 Other fees 129,819 
6. Ship tax 136.131 | 14. Stamp dui 886/336 
7. Carriage tax dins | 15. Custom + 3,600,330 
8. Mining tax 15,878 | 10. Postal receipts.. 2,250,000 
9. Tax on Yezo ex- 
ports 22 8045193 





A detailed comparison of the amounts collected 
under the various heads of national taxation, as 
they appear in the present Estimates, and in those 
for former years, Belongs properly to a Financial 
Report, so I will confine myself in the present 
instance to pointing out the increase of revenue 
which has occurred under the above heads in the 
last four years. This is shown by the following 
Table, in which the figures, of the present Esti- 
mates are compared with those of the Estimates of 
the financial year 1879-80. 





#2 See note on “ hotels " previously given. 
эз This is explained by the Japanese method of dividing a 

month into three parts, each consisting nominally of ten days. 
**Taking the yen as the equivalent of a dollar, and as therefore 

worth зв. 8d., the equivalent in English money will be about 

1,988, 3381. 

The saké tax yields in English money a revenue of about 

3,963,799. 
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FINANCIAL FINANCIAL 
укла n 
mx. 1879-80. 1883-84. REMARKS. 
Tex. YEN. YEN. 
Land tax 41,000,050 43.029.748 Increase... 2,038,708 
Sake tax 1 44012) 10,711,035 — Increase, 363 
Malt tax LL - екоо Ошу established in 
1859. No Returns 
tin 1881, 
Tobacco tax $Te199 Increase. 
Tax on d 

жес. Inctense 
Ship tax Decrease. 
Carriage Increase. 

Mining tax Increase.. 
Tax оп Yezo exe 
363,971 Воз Increase.. ооз: 
а 500000 1,270, Increase... 779544 
Tax on weights, 

Kc. p 2925 3300 Increase... — 38 
Licence fees иә 1910) Increase.. 72,327 
Other fee 35404 — 129,819 — Increase. 41,355 
Stamp du озб —— 886,336 ease.. 347,108 
Customs duties... зро 2,600,330 Increase. 419,020 
Postal receipts". 15050000 20000 Increase... 1,209,009 
Add tax on official 

Salaries... 85902 Abolished in 1880. 

Total taxes... $1,383,829 70,256,730 
е wd 4 вй 





401,851 9 8 —12/550,398 15 4 

It will be seen from the above Table that, mak- 
ing allowance for two items which figure alone in 
each financial year, namely, that of the tax on 
salaries of officials, and that of the malt , the 
Estimates for 1883-84 show a net increase in the 
total amount of national taxation for the financial 
year, as compared with the Estimates for 1871-80, 
of 18,999,383 yen. 


Of this amount the saké tax alone contributes 
an increase of 12,204,363 уен. This large increase 
is due to the additional taxation imposed in 1880, 
and again in 1882. 








The land tax shows an increase of 2,028,795 yen, 
which may be attributed to the increased area of 
ground under cultivation, owing to the gradual 
reclamation of waste land. 


The tobacco tax shows an increase of 625,525 
yen. Of this, 125,525 yen are due to increased 
manufacture and consumption, and 500,000 yen to 
the newly-imposed stamp duty on tobacco, which 
was established in 1882. 


In the revenue derived from the tax on druggists 
and on prepared medicines the increase is 607,364 
yen. Of this amount, 7,364 yen are attributable 
to an increased trade in drugs, while 600,000 yen 
represent the additional revenue obtained by the 
imposition of the stamp duty on prepared medicines. 








The increase of 500,000 yen in the item of duties 
levied on exports from Yezo is due to the increased 
export trade from that island. 


The tax on Companies shows an increase of 
779,544 yen. This increase is explained by the 
imposition in December 1882 of the taxes on brokers 
who are members of Rice and Stock Exchanges. 








The actual revenue derived from the tax on 
Companies has increased but slightly, as the 
following figures show :— 





1879-80. 1883-84. 

Yen. Ven. 
‘Tax on Companies .o 500,000 546,588 
Tax on exchange brokers Nil 932,056 








giving a balance in favour of the financial year 
1883-84 of 779,544 yen. 


The only other item which need be considered is 
the increase of 347,168 yen in stamp duties. 


We see, therefore, that of the total increase of 
revenue shown in the Estimates for 1883-84, as 
compared with 1879-80, amounting to 18,999,383 
yen, no less a sum than 14,216,796 yen is due to 
the additional taxation imposed in the case of four 
taxes—those on saké, tobacco, drugs, and on Com- 
panies, most of this additional taxation having 
been introduced at the end of last year (1882). 





(B) Loca Taxes. 


The amount yielded by the land rate in the 
financial year 1883-84, being one-third of the land 
tax, is estimated at 14,343,249 yen. 


The statistics of the other local taxes for the 
whole country are not obtainable, nor indeed have 
the statistics of these taxes, as collected in the Tokid 
Prefecture, for either the last or the present financial 
year, been yet published in a complete form. 


It is necessary, therefore, to fall back upon the 
statistics of local expenditure and taxation in the 
Tókió Prefecture for the financial year 1881-82, 
which have been kindly placed at my disposal by the 
Prefect of Tókió. The division of this local expen- 
diture into three classés—expenditure chargeable 
jointly to urban and country districts, expenditure 











chargeable to urban districis only, and expenditure 
chargeable to country districts only—has neces- 


gle 








sitated the adoption of a similar arrangement in 
the preparation of the two following tables :— 


(Tante A)—Suowine EXPENDITURE CHARGEADLE JOINTLY TO URBAN 
AND Country DISTRICTS, AND AMOUNT PAID OUT OF GOVERN- 
мехт FUNDS Ix тих FINANCIAL YEAR 1881-82, 


enditure chargeable jointl 
Urban and Country Dic. 
and Amount 












aid out 


Paid out 
Paid by of Go” 
Country vernment 





Nature of Expenditure. 





























Districts, Districts, Funds. 
Yen. Yen, Yen. 
Police rates .. 208,786. 24,044 .. 349,349 
Publie woke i Tja бай n E 
Expenses of Fu Assembly e n М - 
Expenses of hospitals and Board of 
Health ы. rV бз 355. 24388 
Educational rates . 3.209 цз. — 
Poor rates... ? 25,908 L тыб — 
(including maintenance of lunatic asylums.) 
Expenses of shipping offices and re- 
lief of shipwrecked vessels, у. бу — 
Encouragement of industries 307 be Me 
Maintenanceof Prefectural buildings 2,194 0. фу — 
Prison rates......... 159549 18032 — 
Unchuding maintenance of prison buildin 
Totals $74,668, $6,090 .. 351,637 














(Танк покта EXPENDITURE CHARGEADLE SEPARATELY TO 
Urma: Country DISTRICTS RESPECTIVELY, AND AMOUNT 
PAID DUT OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS, AND TOTAL EXPEN- 
DITURE UNDER EACH HEADING. 











Paid out of Govern- 





Expenditure — ment Funds, 
Expenditure charge- 
Nature of chargeable able to Coun- Total paid 







Expenditure, Country Urban try out of Go- 
Districts Dis- Dis- vernment 


tricts, tricts. 



































only. Funds. 
i Yen: ‘Yen. Yen: — Yen. 
Police rates ... 19 30,305 113 30418 
Public works pe боо = бою boo 
Expenses of Pu Astem- 
biy $ amo amp с со ж 
E зыт 3 
and Board of Health у goo — — — 
ducational rates у = = ш I 
Maintenance of district 
offices and buildings 1,264 D E 
Salaries, &c., of Pre- ^ 
fectural and district 
Обама esses OME p — с о = 
мз JU = = LI 
Asylums.) 
Cost of publishing Go- 
vernment Notifica- 
ons sss э жш 2 2 
Costofcoliectingiaxes ый йр 2 = — 
знн ышкыр ИЮ. ЛО, че же ш 
Encouragement of in- 
dustries = u = = vem 
Dencit Trom nancial 
PE one ISTE 2 с ш 
Totals. Ix 815300 соз = 
Add expenditure pald 
by urban and country 
distr from Fable 
(А) б э. 414668 оо =  — = 
Add expenditure paid ^ 
Out uf. Government 
funds, taken from 
Table (А) - = = = мыи 
Grand totals......... 689,908 160451 — зва 
£126,494 “аб = = — 
(about (about) 


"The above Tables show that the local expenditure. 
of the Tókió Prefecture chargeable to urban and. 
country districts for the financial year 1881-82 
amounted to— 





Yen. 
Urban districts... s 
Country districts Ee Ix 





The local revenue derived from the three local 
taxes, which appear in the Estimates of the local 
authorities for the same period, was as follows :— 

















Jrban Country 
icts. Districts- 
Yen. 
Land rate ~ м + 88452 92,488 
House tax . A i + 294,2915% 15,7295% 
Trades tax and miscellaneous taxes... 299,014 17,056 
Totals. 681,757 126,416 


It will be seen that there was an excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue for this year in each case. 

This deficit in revenue has, I understand, been 
partly met by surplus funds remaining over from 
previous years, and by receipts derived from the 
sale of local Government property. 


NON-PAYMENT or Taxes, 

With regard to the measures adopted by the 
Government in regard to arrears of taxes, the 
following provisions were established in November, 
1877, and have effect in the case of all taxation, 
whether Imperial or local;— 

“When taxes remain unpaid, after the period 
within which they are to be collected, a public sale 
is ordered of the property on which the unpaid 
taxes are leviable. If such property has been sold, 
or transferred in free gift to any other person, the 
person buying or receiving such property is held 
responsible for the arrears of taxes. In the case of 
property given in pledge or mortgaged, if the debtor 











** These amounts do not agree with those given in Appendix 
(1); but the latter form theestimated revenue from this tax, while 
the former represent the actual revenue collected, 
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declares himself able to pay the arrears due, they 
shall be charged to him and not to the mortgagee. 

“In the case of arrears of trades taxes, the busi- 
ness or trade of the defaulter will be suspended, 
and the goods in stock shall be publicly sold first, 
and then afterwards, if necessary, the machinery 
or plant. Brewers who do not pay their taxes will 
be dealt with according to this clause. 

“In all cases of arrear in local taxation, the 
defaulter shall be dealt with in this manner. In 
cases where the taxes are not leviable on particular 
property, in the event of the taxpayer becoming. 
insolvent, the Government shall have a preference 
claim before all other creditors in the case of 
property other than land and houses. 

** When the property of taxpayers whose taxes 
аге in arrears has been publicly sold, the cost of 
such public sale will be made the first charge on 
the proceeds of the sale. This having been de- 
frayed, the proceeds will then be applied to meet 
the arrears of taxes, and if any balance is left over, 
it will be returned to the defaulter. 

“Property offered for public sale, for which no 
purchaser can be found, will be confiscated by the 
Government.” 


Cases or FAILURE or Crops. 

In ordinary cases of hardship endured by agri- 
culturists through the failure of crops in bad years, 
no allowance is made by the Government on the 
ground that the land tax has been adjusted on a 
liberal scale, so as to enable the people, by the 
profits which they make in good seasons, to cover 
their losses in bad years. But in cases of extra- 
ordinary hardship, caused. by inundations, or pro- 
longed drought, the localities which: have suffered 
damage to land or crops are inspected by the 
Government, and where the damage sustained 
amounts to the loss of one-half or more of the year's 
crop, half of the tax due is made payable zt the 
ordinary time, and the payment of the other half 
extended over a period of five years, dating from 
the year in which the loss was sustained. [n the 
сазе of the total failure of crops; the payment of 
the whole tax due is extended over a period of ten 
years, dating from the year in which the loss was 
sustained, 

















COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

The mode of collecting both national and local 
taxes is uniform throughout Japan, although the 
process of collecting taxes in town and in country 
districts is slightly different. The Taxation Bureau 
of the Finance Department has eighteen branch 
establishments in various parts of the country | 
which are entrusted with the immediate supervision | 
of all matters connected with the receipt of taxes. | 

In towns the District Mayors collect all taxes at} 
the periods when they are due, and pay the sums | 
so collected into the local National Bank, receiving 
а receipt for each amount paid in. These receipts 
arc given in to the nearest branch establishment of 
the Taxation Bureau. | 

In the country the District Mayors collect the | 
taxes in the same way, and pay the sums so 
collected into the nearest local. National Bank. 
The receipts given for these payments are handed 
in by them to the “ Gunchó," or district offices, by 
which they are forwarded to the nearest branch 
office of the Taxation Bureau. 

‘The National Banks receive a commission of 
one-tenth per cent. on all sums paid in, and this 
commission is chargeable to the taxpayers and not 
to the Government. 

It will be seen from a consideration of the system 
of taxation, as explained in the preceding pages, 
that the revenue of. Japan is anything but elastic. 
The large increase of revenue discernible in the 
last few years has been derived mainly, if not 

from specific taxation on such commodities 
and tobacco, and this increased taxation 
cannot, it is clear, admit of any further extension, 
The land tax is the only tax which can be re- 
cognized as capable of yielding an increased 
revenue to the country. And although it is com- 
monly reported that the valuation of land in certain 
localities has been considerably underrated, and 
rumours are current that, in the ensuing survey 
and revaluation of land which will take place in 
1885, a high increase will be made in the assess- 
ment of all holdings, it remains to be seen how far 
the Government may be able to expand the na- 
tional revenue from this source, without at the same 
time imposing too heavy a burden on the produc- 
tive powers of the country. 


(Signed) 






































Jons H. Gvesiss, 
ing Japanese Secretary. 





Act 
September, 1883. 





Appenptx (A). 
RULES RELATING TO WASTE LAND. 
Waste LAND. 

1. Under the term “waste land” is included 
land which is damaged by landslips, inundations, 
or by the changing of a river’s course, land forming 
part of the bed of a river, and land which, by 
natural calamity, has been converted into ponds, 
lakes, rivers, or sea. 

2. The period for which tax exemption is given 
in the case of land rendered waste varies, according 
to the extent of damage, within a limit of ten years. 
At the expiration of this period, if, on inspection, 
it appears that the ground has not yet been 
brought under cultivation so as to yield a profit, a 
further extension will be allowed. 

3. In the event of an owner of land rendered 
waste by devastation caused by river, sea, or lake, 
wishing to continue in possession, on application, a 
title-deed, in which the value of the land is stated, 
will be given, and a period of ten years’ exemption 
from taxation fixed. — If at the end of this term the 
land be not brought into its former cultivated con- 
dition, the title-deed will be taken back, and the 
land revert to Government іп: its devastated state 
as waste land. 

4. In the event of land rendered waste by conver- 
sion into a pond at the expiration of the term of ex- 
emption remaining still unprofitable as cultivated 
land, if it yields any profit from weeds, fish, &c., 
tax will be collected according to the profit accruing 
to the owner, and the land entered in the Land 
Register as pond land. 

5. In the case of waste land yielding profit to its 
owner, during the term of exemption, from the 
growth of bamboos, trees, reeds, or rushes, at the 
expiration of the term such land will be entered 
under the head of reed and rush land. 

6. With regard to waste land. which, at the ex- 
piration of the term of exemption, has been brought 
under profitable cultivation, the extent of land so 
rendered profitable will be determined and tax col- 
lected. 

7. After the revision of the land tax, land owned 
by people, being mountain land precipitous in 
nature, or very rocky land, converted into house 
land, shall be treated .on favourable terms on ac- 
count of the labour involved, and a suitable period 
determined during which taxes will be collected 
according to the original value of land. In the case 
of land for which no value is entered in the title- 
deed, owing to its being sea, river, or lake land, 
being turned into house land, a suitable period of 
exemption from taxes will be granted. 

8. After the revision of the land tax, land owned 
by people, being waste land permitted to be con- 
verted into arable land, and for which an exemp- 
tion period has been granted, when turned inio 
house land for reasons of convenience, will still, 
during period of exemption, be regarded as land 
under cultivation. = 

9. Waste land turned into house land during the 
exempted period will pay suitable taxes from the 
year foHowing that in which the conversion takes 
place. 

Land on which much labour has been. expended 
will be left exempt during a period fixed. 

(The last three clauses were added in 1876.) 

An additional clause was subsequently intro- 
duced ;— 

“ In the case of reclaimed land, either mountain, 
forest, or moor, the owners of which received ex- 
exemption from payment of taxes for a term of 
years before the revision of the land tax,?? should 
the owners apply for an extension of the term of 
exemption after the revision of the land tax, and 
obtain such extension, they shall pay during such 
extended term of years a tax based on the value of 
the land in its wild state, such value to be assessed 
on the basis of the value of neighbouring land of a 
similar kind.” 















































Avrenpix (В). 
REGULATIONS FOR REVISION OF LAND TAX. 


1. With regard to the present revision of the 
land tax, as it is not an easy matter, great care 
must be taken in preparing thé subject for revision. 
As in regard to land of the best quality there are 
cases which can be quickly settled, and others the 
settlement of which is tedious—cases which present 
much difficulty, and others which are easily dealt 
with—the revision cannot, of course, be carried 
out simultaneously in all districts. The matter is, 
therefore, not one which requires a prompt settle. 
ment. When deiailed opinions have been care- 
fully prepared, reports must be made to the Fi- 
nance Department, and when these have been 
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approved by that Department, then the old taxes 








* Called the “ hoeing term.” 


UNIVERS 
URBA 


will be abolished, and the new system will be 
brought into operation. This must be borne in 
mind. 





Even if arrangements in respect to all the lands under 
Jurisdiction be not completed, when these arrangements are 
Complete in one district, they may be brought into operation in 
that pl 

2. When the revision of taxes has been brought 

into operation, taxation will be levied according 
to the actual value of the land in cach case. Taxa- 
tion will not be increased, of course, in years of 
plenty, and similarly in bad years no réduction 
will be allowed. 
. When changes occur to land through natura 
disasters, the land in question will be inspected, 
and, in accordance with the extent of damage sus- 
tained, either a reduction of rent for that year will 
be made, or a period of years will be fixed within 
which the land can be brought into cultivation 
again, and during this term of years no fixed rent 
will be charged. 

4. After the revision of taxation has taken place, 
the distinction between paddy and ordinary arable 
land will be abolished, and all land under tillage 
will be called cultivated land. Other land will be 
called by its respective appellations, such as graz- 
ing land, mountain land, forest land, moor land, &c. 

5. Land on which buildings are erected will be 
known as house land. 

6. Hitherto taxes on various commodities and 
taxes on buildings have become mixed up with the 
land tax, but when the taxation has been revised, 
à clear distinction will be made, and, although the 
land tax ought to be at т per cent, the taxes on 
various commodities have not yet been fixed, and 
therefore the land tax has been fixed at 3 per cent. 
Later on, however, when taxes on tea, tobacco, and 
timber, &c., have been introduced, and the revenue 
has been increased until the total amount of 
taxation has reached the sum of 2,000,000 yen or 
more, then, in the case only of land which has been 
subjected to this revised taxation, the increased 
amount of money derived from the new taxes will 
be substituted for part of the land tax, and the 
latter will be gradually reduced until it reaches the 
proportion of 1 per cent. 

7. Until the land tax has been revised, it will be 
necessary to adhere to the old system, and there- 
fore, even if complaints of hardship in regard to 
the old taxes be preferred, they will not be enter- 
tained, except in special cases, when the taxes are 
unfairly severe or unfairly light. This must be 
borne in mind. In the case of land on which a re- 
duction of rent has been allowed after inspection, 
and land in regard to which the reduction of rent 
has been cancelled, the old rules are to be followed. 

‘The above rules have been established. Detailed 
| instructions will be issued later on by the Finance 

Department, 


July, 1873. 

















An additional clause was added in May of the 
following year, 1874, stating that should the value 
of land rise or fall in connection with transactions 
of sale or purchase, the value as fixed at the time 
of revision would still be considered, during the 
period of five years, to have remained unaltered, 
and accordingly the same land tax would for 
that period be levied. But the local authorities 
were instructed to endorse on the title-deeds of 
land, the value of which varied in any transaction 
of sale ór purchase, the extent of such variation. 








Aprenprx (C). 


S FOR CARRYING OUT THE REVISION OF 
THE LAND TAXATION, 
‘The Imperial commands having now been issued 
for a revision of the land tax, with regard to the 
value of land as entered in the title-deeds of land 
formerly issued (by the Government), the amount 
levied was not uniform owing to the rice measures 
not being identical, and to other inequalities of 
taxation. Therefore the owners of land will be 
made to estimate the yearly profit on land, and to 
give their opinion as to the value of their holdings 
based on the profit attending cultivation according 
to the customs of the different localities, and a 
suitable tax will be levied after inspection of the 
land on the part of the Government. 





RULI 














2. In the old title-deeds, although there ought to 
have been no mistakes in the extent of the land, 
yet, as it is to be apprehended that fractions of land 
were omitted, if the old land records be followed 
the actual facts would be lost, and, consequently 
nequalities of rating be caused. As it would be 
difficult to examine into the matter, the actual 
measurements of land (held by farmers) must be 
submitted. 

3. In the case of places in country districts where 
it is difficult to fix the price of house land, the value 
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must be fixed in accordance with the average price 
of cultivated land in those places, and the value of 
corresponding house land in neighbouring districts. 

4. In the case of house land, or mountain land, 
and land on the seashore, where it is difficult, in 
the absence of land which could serve as a basis of 
comparison, to fix the price of house land, the price 
of such house land shall be fixed at not less than 
10 sen per tan 5* 

5. Land on which district godowns, schools, and 
poor-houses are erected, though hitherto untaxable, 
shall, when held as common property in the district, 
be subject to the same tax as house land. 

6. All the mountain, pasture, and otherland held 
in common in a district shall pay a suitable land tax. 

7. No tax will be levied on land occupied as 
dykes, roads, and graveyards, though such taxes 
have been paid hitherto. 

8. In the case of land in the vicinity of the sea, 
of rivers, or lakes, the limits and extent of which, 
owing to the variation in the influx of water, are 
hard to define, and land cultivated by way of 
experiment, the exact nature of such land must be 
defined, and an estimate of its extent given. 

9. In the case of reclaimed land, the extent must 
be remeasured, and taxes levied according to these 
Regulations. 

10. In the case of damaged land, a term of years 
will be fixed proportioned to the extent of damage 
sustained, and the difficulty of bringing the land 
into cultivation again, and a title-deed will be given 
remitting taxes during the term of years so fixed. 

11. Suitable taxes will be levied on ponds and 
marshes, which, by reason of rushes, weeds, and 
other sources of profit, are remunerative to the 
owners. 

12. A term of years will be fixed in the case of 
reclaimed land, and a title-deed remitting taxes for 
that term of years given to the holder. 

13. Suitable persons will be appointed by the 
various district offices to estimate the value of land. 

14. The assessors will survey the land, and erect 
posts in each holding on which will be inscribed the 
extent of land held, the number, and the name of 
the occupier. 

15. In the case of holdings the price of which is 
correctly stated, the old title-deeds will be renewed, 
and the details regarding the land endorsed on 
the back. 

16. In the case of holdings the price of which is 
not correctly stated, a fresh estimate will be ordered, 
and in case of the holders disagrecing still with the 
estimate of the Government, the land will be sold by 
written tender, or at a price fixed by Government. 

17. When the title-deeds have been prepared, 
the forms for taxes will be drawn up in the inclosed 
form. They must be produced at the Taxation 
Department before taxes are paid. 

(Signed) Oxuma Suicenosu. 


For the information of local authorities. 











Aprenprx (D). 

1. In the case of the purchase by Government of 
private land (as opposed to Government lands), 
the land tax for the year shall be paid to the end 
of the month previous to that in which the purchase 
is made. 

2. In the case of the purchase by private indivi- 
duals of Government land, the land tax for the year 
shall be paid for the number of months remaining, 
dating from the month following that in which the 
purchase is made. 

3. In the case of private land converted by per- 
mission of the Government into river frontages, 
parks, roads, wharves, &c., tax shall be paid up to 
the end of the month preceding that in which the 
land is appropriated to its new use. 


Arrenprx (E). 
(Translation. 

With regard to the notification, by Decree No. 
63 of December 1882 of the revision of the Tobacco 
Тах Regulations, the following stamps (specimens 
annexed) have been issued. 

(Signed.) Sava Savévosu, 
Daijó Daijin. 
Marsukara Маѕлуоѕні, 
Minister of Finance. 








May 28th, 1883. 


Aprenpix (F). 
.  NomiricaTioN No. 13. 


The following Ship Tax Regulations have been 


si 
established and will come into force on the ist 
July, 1883. 


About a quarter of an acre, 
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(Previous Notifications and Decrees relating to 
ship taxes are abolished.) 
(Signed) Saxso Sax£vosun, 
Daijo Daijin. 
MATSUKATAMASAYOSHI, 
Minister of Finance. 
April 17, 1883. 


SHIP TAX REGULATION 


Section ]—Licence, Taxation, EXEMPTION 
FROM TAXES. 

Art. 1. All vessels are made subject to taxation. 

Art. 2. Owners of vessels must fix a regular 
place of anchorage for their vessels, and must make 
application to the local office in the place of 
anchorage so determined; and when their vessels 
have been inspected they must apply for licences. 

Art. 3. When, in the case of vessels newly built, 
the regular place of anchorage (determined by the 
owners) is not within the jurisdiction of “ fu” or 
“ken,” in which the place where the vessel was 
constructed is, the owners must apply to the office 
of the said “fu” or "t ken" (as the case may be), 
and the vessels, having been examined, they must 
apply for a provisional licence. When the vessels 
have been taken round to the regular place of 
anchorage, application must be made to the local 
office for the exchange of the provisional licence 
(for a permanent one) 

Art. 4. In the event of alterations being made to 
a vessel, and its tonnage or length increased, 
application must be made to the local office at the 
regular place of anchorage, where the vessel must 
be inspected and application must be made for an 
exchange of licence. 

Art. 5. In the case of the sale or transfer of a 
vessel, after both parties have signed (the licence) 
application must be made to the local office at the 
regular place of anchorage by the purchaser or 
transferee, for an exchange of licence. 

Art. б. The taxation of vessels will be as follows :— 

Steamers of foreign build, per 100 tons yearly 15 yer. 

Sailing-vessels of foreign build, per 100 tons yearly 10 yen. 

Vessels of Japanese build, 50 koku burden and over, per 
100 koku yearly 2 yen. 

Vessels under 50 koku burden, not exceeding 13 feet in 
length from stem to stern; and passenger-boats, cargo- 
boats, and fishing-boats, not exceeding the same length 
(shall pay) irrespective of carrying capacity, annually 30 sen. 

For every 6 feet of additional length an increase of 1§ en 
will be charged. 

Pleasure-boats not exceeding 18 feet in length from stem 
to stern, shall pay, annually 50 scr. 

For every 6 feet of additional length an increase of ag sen 
will be charged.) 

















Art. 7. The permanent or provisional licence 
must be held on board of a vessel when she is on a 
voyage, or when she is being sentround from the 
place of construction to the port of regular anchor- 
age. (In the case of vessels of Japanese build 
under 50 koku burden, and passenger, cargo, and 
fishing boats, the permanent licence must be at- 
tached to the vessel or boat.) 

Art. 8. In the event of the loss of vessels through 
being broken up (on account of their age) or ship- 
wrecked, or through accident by water, fire, or 
theft, the circumstance must be reported to the 
local office at the place of regular anchorage, and 
the licence returned.^* 

Art. 9. Should a licence be destroyed or injured, 
or should the owner change his name, or should 
the ownership be transferred. from farther to son, 
or should the vessel's name be changed or the 
regular place of anchorage be altered, application 
must be rade to the local office of the regular place 
of anchorage, and a fresh licence or an exchange 
of licence requested. 


Art. ro. The vessels enumerated below are ex- 
empted from taxation :— The owners of such vessels 
must report (the fact of ownership) to the local 
office and apply for the burnt stamp :—Store- 
vessels, punts used in cultivating paddy-fields, 
boats kept for use in times of flood, ferry-boats 
used to supply the place of bridges, boats used in 
bridges of boats, and boats carried on board of 
vessels during a voyage. 





Section I.—Payment or Tax. 

Art, 11. The tax is divided into two periods, and 
will be leviable on ships actually in existence on 
the rst January and rst July. The tax due for the 
first half-year must be paid into the office of the 
regular place of anchorage by the 31st January, 
and the tax for the latter half year by the 31st July. 

Art. 12. Newly-built vessels must pay the tax for 
the period in which their owners receive a licence. 

Art. 13. In the event of a ship being altered and | 
| its tonnage or length increased, a tax proportionate | 
|to such increase must be paid for the period 
following that in which the alterations are effected. 




















** In the case of vessels under so koku burden there would in 
most cases be no licence to return, 


gle 
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Art. 14. If the regular place of anchorage be 
fixed in a jurisdiction other than that to which the 
owner is subject, an agent must be appointed, and 
the (owner’s and agent's) names having been duly 
affixed to the licence, a report must be made to the 
office of the regular place of anchorage and the tax 
paid. 

Art, 15. When the regular place of anchorage is 
fixed in the same jurisdiction as that in which the 
owner is registered, in the owner's absence an 
agent must be appointed, who will report to the 
office of the regular place of anchorage and pay 
the tax. 

Art. 16. In cases where the period of payment 
of tax arrives during the passage of a ship, to the 
owner of which a provisional licence has been 
issued, from the port of construction to the regular 
place of anchorage, an agent must be appointed 
beforehand at the regular place of anchorage, who 
will report to the office concerned and pay the tax. 

Art. 17. Persons who infringe these Regulations 
and evade taxation will, after payment of the fine, 
be made to pay the tax in addition. 


Section IIL—PzNaL CLAUSES. 

Art. 18. Persons who infringe these Regulations 
and evade payment of the tax will be punished by 
a penalty of five times the amount of the tax 
evaded, or by a fine. 

Art. ту. Persons who put vessels exempted from 
tax to the use of taxed vessels will be punished by 
a penalty of not less than 2 уел and not more than 
50 yen. 

Art. 20. Persons who infringe Articles 3, 5, 7, 9 
14, 15, and 16, and owners of vessels exempt from 
taxation under Article 10, who neglect to have the 
official stamp put on such’ vessels, will be punished 
by a penalty of not less than т yen and not more 
than 1.95 yen. 

Art. 21. In the case of persons punished by fine 
or penalty under these Regulations, the offence 
that they may have committed against the criminal 
law will not be inquired into, nor will the system of 
diminution of penalty in cases of light offences or 
of increase of penalties in grave cases, &c., be 
employed. Cases, however, which come under 
clauses 75 апа 76 of the Criminal Code^? will not 
be included in this category. 





Avvenprx (G). 
JUDICIAL FEES, 
1. Charges for petitions and answers :— 
, In cases where money, rice, or other cereals аге 
in question :— 

Where the amount involved is under 10 yen or 5 koku"* 
ofrice, ог 10 Коки of other cereals, 1 sen °? per sheet of 
ruled paper on which the petition is written. 

Where the amount involved is over 10 yen but under 100 
yen, or over 5 koku but under 50 koku of rice, or over 10 
koku but under тоо koku of other cereals, 2 sen per sheet of 
ruled paper on which the petition is written. 

Where the amount involved is over тоо yen but under 500 
уеп, or over 50 koku bat under 250 koku of rice, or over 109 
оки but under 500 koku of other cereals, 3 sen per sheet of 
ruled paper on which the petition is written. 

Where the amount involved is over 500 yen but under 
1,000 yen, or over 250 koku but under 500 koku of rice, or 
over 500 koku but under 1,000 koku of other cereals, 4 sez 
per sheet of ruled paper on which the petition is written. 

Where the amount involved is over 1,000 уен, or over 500 
koku of rice, or over 1,000 koku of other cereals, 5 sen per 
sheet of ruled paper on which the petition is written. 


In cases concerning succession of property, 
adoption, and employment of servants :— 
15 sen per sheet of paper. 
In cases concerning land and houses :— 
1455 sen per sheet of paper. 
In cases concerning miscellaneous matters :— 
155 sen per sheet of paper. 

2. Charges for Judgments. 

In cases where money, rice, or other cereals are 
in question .— 

Where the amount involved is under 10 yen, or under 5 
koku of rice, ог under 10 koku of other cereals, 2 sen per 
sheet of paper. 

Where the amount involved is over 10 yen but under 100 
yen, or over 5 koku but under 50 koku of rice, or over 10 
koku but under 100 koku of other cereals, 3 sen рег sheet of 
paper. 

Where the amount involved is over тоо yen but under 500 
yen, or over so koku but under 250 koku of rice, or over 100 
koku but under 500 koku of other cereals, 4 sen per sheet of 
paper. 

Where the amount involved is over soo уеп but under 
1,000 yen, or over 250 koku but under soo koku of rice, or 
over 500 koku but under 1,000 koku of other cereals. 5 seit 
per sheet of paper. 

Where the amount involved is over 1,000 yen, or over 500 
koku of rice, or over 1,000 koku of other cereals, 6 sez per 
shect of paper. 








о Cases where persons have acted under compulsion, or und 
orders from a superior, bea 


? 1 koku = a} piculs, 


"з Taking the yen as the equivalent of a dollar, and as worth 
3580, 1 er being the hundredth part of a yen = }jths of a penny, 
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In cases concerning succession to property, 
adoption, and employment of servants : 
3} sen per sheet of paper. 
In cases concerning land, houses, &c. .— 
24 sen per sheet of paper. 
In cases concerning miscellaneous matters :— 
эў sen per sheet of paper. 
3. Charges for interlocutory proceedings, and 
for summonses, motions, etc. :— 
5 sen per sheet, in all cases. 








Arrexpix (Н). 


STAMP DUTIES. 


RULED PAPER USED FOR ALL KINDS OF FORMAL DEEDS 
AND DOCUMENTS (EXCEPT JUDICIAL DOCUMENTS.) 











Char; 
Rin 
One sheet— 
Large size 7 
Medium size.. 5 
Small size... 3 





(X)—Sraur Duries (ох Documents). 
FIRST CLASS. 


1. Receipt for money received in payment of goods 
sold, or in return for discharge of duties of any 

kind. 

Receipt for goods pledged. 

Ruled paper reduirel; and 1 sex for suras GL 29 уер and ove. 

Ru Staley duis gutted нА 
то ye. 2 

Receipt for money received on deposit. 

Receipt for rice received on deposit. 

Receipt for cereals received on deposit. 

Lease of land for purposes of cultivation. 


For sums of ro yen and over, for $ koku of rice and ove 
koku of other cereals and over, ruled paper, 1 sen re 


Deed of gift of money on death of donor. 
For sums less than то yen, &c., no stamp duty or ruled paper 
required. 
3. Certificate of shares in a Company or commer- 
cial firm. 
Bill of lading or invoice. 
Deed of gift of land or buildings. 
Deed of gift of zoods 
Receipt on goods received on deposit. 
Deed of gift of public debt bonds, &c. 
Deed of gift of all property *! either before or 
alter donor's decease. 
Ruled paper required, and 1 sen stamp, irrespective of amount, 


for 10 
hired. 











SECOND CLASS. 


Entries in books of large transactions in the sale 
of and purchase of goods, &c. 
For sums under ro jen no stamp or ruled paper required. 


Deed executed in borrowing money. 
Receipt for deposit of money, in which it is not 
stated that the rice must not be used. 
Receipt for deposit of rice, in which it is not 
stated that the cereals must not be used. 
Receipt for deposit of cereals, in which it is not 
stated that the money must not be used. 





Deed of value of land and buildings. 

Deed of pledge and mortgage of land and build- 
ings. 

Deed of sale of public debt bonds, &c. 

Deed of pledge and mortgage of goods. 

Deed of contract to execute work of building 
contract. 
Contracts in which money is advanced. 
Contracts in which money is advanced and deeds 
exchanged between parties to the contract. 
Deed for the sale and purchase of rice, cereals, 
or other goods. 

Deed for the loan of ric 

Deed for the loan of cereals. 

Deed for the loan of goods kept for sale. 

Deed of loan of land. 

Deed of loan of buildings. 

Deed of guarantee of employé, over 10 yen in 
value. - 

Deed for deposit of security money їп trans- 
actions of sale and purchase. 

Deed for payment of money in advance as 
security for fulfilment of loan or other contract. 

















For sums of under 10 yen, and for amounts under g koku of. 
rice, and to koku of other cereals, ruled paper required, 
but no stamp. 

For sums above 10 pen nder 20 yon, for amounts over & 
koku of rice but under до koki, for smounts over 10 koku 
of other cereals, but under зо Koku, ruled paper sud tier 





Stamp. 
Sums above. 20 you but under зо з 





4 rice above 10 koku but 
under тё koku, eercala above ao koku but under ge koka 
Tuled paper and 3 fen stamp. 

For sums of 40 yer and over, for зө koku of rice and over 
and 40 koku” of other cereals and oer, ruled paper and 


stamps in proportion to valne. 











ма Arin isthe tenth part of a s 
* Whole estate. 


wand about },th ota altpen 
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Receipt for money placed on current deposit in 
bank. 
1 son stamp, irrespective of amount, 
Bill of exchange. 

(Invoice of goods endorsed for value received 
is considered to be of similar effect as bill 
of exchange.) 

Under бо jen, no ruled pape or sttmpvequired. 

Over go yin and under too yen, 1 sen 

Over too зуп and under 1:6 yeh, 2 

ver өзи ail under 39 Jo 3n 

Over ao yen and under 2593073 

For amounts in excess of dico, 
amount, 


Slips of paper given in exchange for value received, 
entitling the bearer to the following goods in the 
following cases— 

Saké— 

Under т sho. 
INo аралі nc toled paper Фор. 
Over т sho and under 1 to. 
1 sen and ruled paper. 
Over 1 to and under 2 to. 
a sen and ruled paper. 
Over 2 to and under 3 to. 











amps proportionate to 


3 sen and ruled paper. 
For “amounts in excess of these, stamps proportionate to 
amount. 


Eatables— 

Under 25 sen. 
No stamp and no ruled paper. 

Over 25 se and under 2.50 yen. 
1 sen and ruled paper. 

Over 2.50 yen and under 5 yest. 
2 sen and ruled paper, 

Over 5 yen and under 10 уел. 


sen and ruled peper. s 
mounts in excess, stamps proportionate to valu 








Fo 
Slips of paper given in the purchase of r 
and shoyu (sauce)— 
Under 25 sen. 
No stamp or ruled paper, 
Over 25 se and under 5 yen. 
1 sen and ruled paper, 
Over 5 yen and under 10 yew. 
2 sen and ruled paper. 
Over то yen and under 20 yen. 
3 sen and ruled paper. 
For amounts in exceso, stamps proportionate to value. 
Receipt for goods. 
lc roo ope cubes tie eel ed 
Used or an entry made in the look» of the person handing 
over the goods. 


Contracts of all kinds, where money is not con- 
cerned. 
Ruled paper required, but no stamp. 
Power of attorney or letter of authori 
Ruled paper required, but no stamp. 
Documents requiring the stamp of offices or 
officials in the course of the transaction of business 
do not require ruled paper or stamp 
Receipts for official salaries, for money given in 
rewards, and for money given in charity, do not 
require ruled paper or stamps. 





е, ой, 











ation. 








(5.)—ON Recetrr-Books, LEDGERS, ACCOUNT- 


Books, Kc. AND IN BUSINESS TRANSACTION: 





FIRST CLASS. 

Ledger for entries of receipt of moncy paid, kept 
by person paying money. 

Ledger for entries of receipt of goods pledged, 
kept by person pledging the goods. 

Ledger for entries of receipt of money placed on 
current deposit in bank, kept by person de. 
positing the money. 


1 estimated amount is under 100 yen, ruled paper; stamp 
mot required: 









Over 190 уеп and under 200 yen, 1 sen stamp. 
Over 200 jer under 300 yen, 2 sen stamp. 
Over 300 уел and under 409 усл, 3 sen stamp. 





For amounts in excess, proportionate stamps. 
SECOND CLASS. 

Ledger for entries of receipt of goods ple 
(kept by pawnbroker.) 

Ledger for entry of money borrowed and lent. 

Ledger for entry of amount of damage to goods 
borrowed. 

Ledger for entry of loans on goods kept for sale. 

Ledger for entry of money reccived on deposit, only 
referring to money which may be spent. 





ged 























M estimated amount is under 100 jor, no paper is required, or 
tamps 

Over 1095 sen stamp. 

Over 2007 town stamp. 

Over 


jonate Stamp 





THIRD CLASS. 
Ledger for entry of receipt of goods, kept by per- 
son handing over the goods. 
Ledger for entry of receipt of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, kept by person handing them over. 
20 sen a-year, irrespective of the number of entries, 
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TABLE SHOWING ESTIMATED REVENUE FROM HOUSE 
Tax Leviep IN Ursan Districts 1N Токіо IN 
1881-82 (JULY 1 TO JUNE зо). 


(prenptx 




















District, Tax. District, Tax. 

Yon "Sen, Yen Sen. 

Kojimachi...... 10,860 оо | Ushigomé ...... 7,170 75 
Kanda... 30,034 40 | Ko-ishikawa ... 5,249 42 
Nihonbashi ... 05,924 30 | Hongo ......... 10,804 55 
Kiyobashi ...... 35.548 53 | Shitaya 10,188 67 
Shiba . 25,212 41 | Asakusa ......... 20,467 82 
Azabu 0,094 04 | Ноп}о............ 10,001 98 
Akasaka 4,551 21 | Fukagawa 15,806 13 
Yotsuya...... 4,813 50 — = 
Total. eee 275,807 бо 





The amount contributed in the same manner by 
the country districts of the Tókió Fu for the same 
year was estimated as about 17,912 yen. 





Avvennix (J). 

Trapes Tax лхо MISCELLANEOUS TAXES AS 

ESTABLISHED BY NOTIFICATION OF THE 4TH 

June, 1879, WHICH CAME INTO OPERATION 
FROM THE IST JULY. 





The system introduced at this date will best be 
explained by quoting from the Regulations then 
published :— 

“Crause I. 

“Тһе Companies and commercial establishments 
on which the trades tax will be levied are settled as 
follows :— 

“ Compantes.—Under this term is included апу 
association of two or-more people who form a capital 
for carrying on joint business of any kind, whether 
ordinary trade, or manufactures, or tránsport, or 
printing, or contracting work, or moncy-lending, 
or brokerage, and who do not, in connection with 
their particular business, pay any Imperial taxes. 

* WuoLEsaLE Mercuants.—Under this term 
are included. dealers who buy commodities at first. 
hand, namely, direct from the producers, or who 
buy them from other dealers and sell them to other 
dealers, or who buy things in the rough and finish 
them for the market, and then sell theni to other 
dealers, and who do not, in connection with th 
particular business, pay any Imperial taxes. 

“ MIDDLE-MEN AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
— This term applies to dealers who buy commodities 
from the producers and sell them to other dealers, 
or who, acting as agents, buy goods on commission 
from wholesale dealers for sale to retail dealers, and 
who do not, in connection with their particular 
business, pay any Imperial taxes. 

* RETAIL DEALERS.—This term applies to dealers 
who sell goods direct to the consumers. 




















“Crause IH. 


* Companies and commercial establishments of 
all kinds, whatsoever their appellations, which come 
within the meaning of the first clause of these 
Regulations, will be provided with a licence for 
carrying on business. 


“Crause HI. 

* [n the first month of each year the manager of 
every commercial establishment conducted on the 
basis of an association of members shall report the 
classification of such establishment to the office of 
the Prefecture in which itis situated. The classifica- 
tion of commercial establishments will consist of 
nine or more grades. In the case of Companies 
and commercial establishments conducted be 
associalions of several members, or by single 
individuals, a statement of the total business done 
during the previous year must be sent in througy 
the district offices to the office of the Prefecturet 
namely 

* WHOLESALE AND. RETAIL DEALERS will furnish 
statements of the total value of goods sold during 
the previous year; 

“ MIDDLE-MEN AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
will furnish statements of the total value of goods 
sold and commission received ; 

* MANUFACTURERS AND ProprigTorsor PRINT- 
inc ESTABLISHMENTS, will furnish statements of 
goods manufacturedand sold, andof work executed ; 

* CONTRACTORS will furnish statementsof receipts 
taken in the course of their business ; 

* MowxEY-LENDERS will furnish statements of 
amount of interest received on loans made; and 

* Brokers will furnish statements showing total 
amount of brokerage received in the course of the 
previous year. 























*' CLavsg IV. > 

“The Prefectural offices will examine the state- 
ments received and will fix the amount of tax to be 
levied in each case. 
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«Салик V. 
“The periods for payment of tax 
follows — 
First period ...... 
Second period . 
Third period ... 
Fourth period .... 
Fifth period 
Sixth period 





5 are fixed as 
July and August. 

September and October. 

November and December. 
2 January and February. 
March and April. 
May and June. 

vL 

“Taxes will not be levied on business establish- 

ments which have been in existence for a period less 


than one full year from the date of commencing 
business. Persons changing their business will be 


te CLAUSE 








charged the old tax for the current year.” 

"The miscellaneous taxes were levied on a similar 
system. 

Enough has been quoted to show the complicated 
nature of this system, and the many inconveniences 
to which ratepayers were exposed in regard to the 
under it. 


taxation levie 





SUPPLEMENT TO REPORT ON TAXATION. 
LAND TENURE. 


In describing: the system of land taxation in 
Japan, various legislative changes, extending over 
the last ten years, have been noticed in the order in 
which they occurred. But there are many points 
in connection with land in Japan which have not 
E been discussed, and as they have no direct 

earing on the question of taxation, it will be best 
to consider them separately. 


The question of the tenure of land, however, is 
one of great difficulty, and opens out such a wide 
field of inquiry that the following remarks must be 
understood as being simply a brief sketch of the 
subject :— 


In a country where the farmers occupied a posi- 
tion next to the “Shizoku,” or military class, rank- 
ing above both artizan and merchant, it is not 
singular that the subject of land should always have 
been one of considerable importance. 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise condition of 
land tenure before the Restoration of 1868. It is 
more than probable that in points of detail it varied 
in each locality. We know, however, that the 
greater part of the land in Japan under the feudal 
stem prior to the Restoration of 1868 was held 
the territorial nobility, or Daimios, and that, 
besides the land included’ in the territory of each 
Daimiate, there were— 

Lands belonging to the Imperial Family ; 

Lands held by the Shogun; 

Lands in the possession of the  Hatamoto,” who 
may be described as a small feudal aristocracy 
forming a distinct class, created by the Tokugawa 
Shóguns, and holding petty fiefs from them; 

Lands in the possession of Shintó and Buddhist 
religious establishments ; and 

Lands received by individuals as grants from the 
Government in return for meritorious services. 





The actual ownership of land at the time we 
speak of admits of the above distinctions, and the 
occupiers of land might therefore hold it from a 
territorial noble or from the Emperor, from the 
Shógun's Government, from a * Hatamoto,” from 
а Shintó or Buddhist establishment, or from апу 
large proprietor, being a grantee of land from the 
Government. 





‘The ordinary inference froma consideration of 
this state of things would be that the people who 
occupied the land were simply tenants. But we 
are confronted with the singular problem that, while 
tenants in point of fact, they were landlords in 
name, each in respect of his particular holding. 
The true solution of this puzzling contradiction 
must, no doubt, be sought in the internal history of 
the country. — Before the comparatively хешей 
times which date from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Japan had passed through many 
phases of government. And it is not impossible 
that, when the feudal system was established about 
1180-99, the existing tenure of land throughout the 
country in all its complicated variety of local usage 
was not changed, but absorbed into the new system 
of administration, certain modifications ‘being 
introduced at a later date from time to time in 
different localities, as occasion offered, or the 
caprice of a feudal baron suggested. 
































‘Though landlords in name, the people may 
therefore properly be regarded as tenants, But 
very extensive proprietary rights, though falling 
short of complete ownership, were enjoyed by the 
different classes who occupied the land. 
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The land so occupied may be divided as follows :— 
Land in towns; 


Land in the country. 
The town holdings, again, were of two kinds :— 
Holdings occupied by the military class,?^ who 

were exempt from taxation, and held no title-deeds ; 

and “ Town land,"^? asit wascalled, by which wa 
understood land held by merchants and artizans, 
who paid taxes and held title-decds.5* 

The country holdings comprised nearly all land 
under cultivation occupied by the large class of 
agriculturists,?* who were, nominally, proprietors 
of their holdings, and were in the same position as 
merchants and artizans with regard to taxcs and 
title-decds. 

There was, indeed, a numerous class of smaller 
agriculurists who went by the name of ** Midzu- 
nomi-hiyakushd.” These, however, were in no 
sense of the word proprictors, but were simply 
tillers of the soil, who rented their holdings from 
the upper class of farmers, or from the real owners. 

‘The land occupied by the military class was held 
under the peculiar conditions attaching to military 
service then existing in Japan; and the position of 
the agriculturists differed in some respects from 
that of the tax-paying classes who occupied town 
holdings. But the proprietary rights in cach case 
were much the same. Holdings descended from 
father to son, in accordance with the law of pri- 
mogeniture, the effects of which in Japan were 
sensibly modified by the law of adoption peculiar 
to the country, or, failing direct heirs in the same 
family, the right of sub-letting, subject to the 
approval of the'real owner, was acknowledged and 
freely exercised, and fixity of tenure was virtually 
assured. 

But, though the tenant was therefore practically 
free from disturbance in his holding, and had a 
tenant-right good as against all other people, he 
possessed only a modified tenant-right as against 
the real owner. The latter reserved to himself the 
right, rarely, itis believed, exercised, of re-entering 
upon the land at will, and in such cases of dis- 
turbance the occupant received some sort of com- 
pensation by the grant of other land (which was 
usually of an inferior kind) in the vicinity. 

There were other restrictions to which the occu- 
piers of land were subject. The agriculturist could 
not combine the profession of merchant with that 
of farmer, and he was not free to cultivate his land 
as he pleased. He was limited to certain methods 
in the rotation of crops, and was usually prohibited 
from growing anything but rice and wheat, except 
in small quan ate consumption.? ^ 
Farmers, merchants, and artizans were alike pre- 
cluded from entering into any transactions in re- 
gard to land occupi ре the military class, and а 
reciprocal prohibition was enforced in the case of 
the latter. This mutual disability, which extended 
to house property, existing between the military 
class on the one hand, and the three other classes of 
the people on the other, is exemplified in the divi- 
sion of all castle towns in. Japan into two quarters, 
the “Shizoku” quarter, and the commercial or 
industrial quarter, and owed its origin, doubtless, 
to the important distinction that the “ buké-chi,” a. 
land assigned to the military class, was exempt 
from taxation, while land held by the other classes 
was not. 



































Another, and, scemingly, a very important re- 
striction by which the tenant-righi of occupiers of 
land was curtailed, was the prohibition, enforced 
also in the case of house property, of the sale or 
free gift of land by the tenant in occupation. But 
the Tight of mortgage was, strangely enough, 
allowed, and there’ is abundant evidence tha’, 
under cover of this privilege, the sale and transfer 
of land were matters of common occurrence, the 
terms uscd to signify these transactions being 
either “to mortgage,” or “to give in pledge.” 

Of late years so much laxity appears to have 
attended the enforcement of this prohibition that in 
many cases the transfer of land was not questioned 
so long as the actual words, “sale,” or “ free gift,” 
did not appear in the wording of the deed of transfer. 

In a document now before me, which purports to 
be the form of a deed of transfer of town land in 
general use during the fifty years preceding the 
Restoration, space is left for the actual price paid 
for the holding, and the terms used to indicate the 
nature of the transaction are simply: “In con- 
sideration of the e mentioned, I hand over 
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** Called ** son-chi,'" 
ке Styled ** bukéchi,'* 
oF ^ Machi-junen, 


as All title-deeds were 
the Restoration, 

** There were distinctions between large and small cultivators, 
into whieh we need not enter 
? This restriction was introduced and maintained on the 
ground that there might otherwise be an. insutiiciency uf food for 
the wants of the country. 











пед by the District Mayors until after. 








to you the aforesaid lot of ground,” &c., “and I 
hereby guarantee to secure you against interference 
on the part of any other person.’ 

It is clear, therefore, that the holders of land in 
Japan prior to the Restoration possessed very ex- 
tensive proprictary rights in regard to their hold- 
ings, limited by the restrictions which have been 
mentioned. But it must not be forgotten that 
under the feudal system—the keystone of which, 
so to speak, in this country was the absolute 
subservience in everything of the subject to his 
feudal lord—the occupiers of land owned by the 
territorial nobility were virtually at the mercy of 
their landlords. Side by side with the rights of 
which we have spoken came the rightsof the feudal 
proprietor, which were backed by the weight of 
centuries of traditionary custom, which knew no 
limit, and against which there was no appeal. And 
although we are aware that these rights were not 
generally exercised in their fullest. extent, still the 
lact remains that the power to enforce them was 
always there. The power which each feudal noble 
enjoyed in those days is illustrated by the unlimited 
issue in the territory of each large clan of a separate 
paper currency, by the call for forced labour to 
which every peasant had to respond, and by the 
formation of trade monopolies and guilds in each 
clan which rendered ihe conduct of mercantile 
operations by single individuals on any large scale, 
impossible. ` And yet in the midst of these features 
of the feudal system, which would seem to indicate 
beyond a doubt that the bulk of the population in 
Japan were, in those days, little better than serfs, 
we are startled to perceive that the holders of land 
were in some respects on a footing nearly ap- 
proaching that of the owner of an estate in fee 
simple in our own country. 

Enough has been said to show that the subject 
abounds in contradictions, which only ceased to 
exist with the extinction of feudalism. 

In theautumn of the year 1868, when the struggle 
between the Mikado and the Shógun had termi- 
nated in the defeat of the latter, and the consequent 
downfall of the Shógunates, the way was cleared 
for the abolition of the feudal system by the volun- 
tary surtender of their fiefs by the territorial 
nobility. ‘The lead in this great measure was taken 
by the four clans of Chéshiu, Satsuma, Hizen, and 
Tosa. The Memorial to the Emperor in which they 
surrendered their territorial and feudal privileges 
is of considerable interest, and, in view of the im- 
portance of the subject it may be as well to give it 
in full :— 




















Joint Memorial of Мови, SHIMADZU, NABESHIMA, 
and Yamaxoucut, Daimios of the four clans 
of Chóshiu, Satsuma, Hizen, and Tosa :— 


Your servants again venture to address your, Majesty 
with profound reverence. Two things are essential to the 
Mikado's Administration. "There mtist be one central body 
of Government, and one universal authority, which must be 
preserved intact. Since the time when your Majesty's 
ancestors founded this country and established a basis of 
government, all things їп the wide expanse of Heaven, and. 
all things on the earth to its furthest limits, have belonged 
to the Emperor from generation to generation. This is 
what is known as ‘one central body of Government.’ And 
the sole power of giving and of taking away, which renders 
it impossible for the Nobles to hold the people in subjection 
by virtue of their rank, or to deal with the smallest piece of 
ground at their pleasure, or to seize and treat despotically 
any single individual of the humbler classes; this is under- 
stood by the term ‘one universal authorit 

‘The Administration of the Emperors was conducted en- 

tirely on this principle. The Emperors conducted the 
Government in their own persons, and, consequently, the 
name and the reality of power existed side by side, and the 
nation was tranquil and contented. But from the time of 
the Middle Ages the administrative system became lax, and 
the authority of the Emperors came fo be a plaything. АЦ 
men fighting for power, changes of Government followed 
each other in rapid succession until half of the country fell 
into the hands of men who dealt with the people and the 
land at their pleasure and, in the end, a state of things was 
reached where there was nothing but open contention and 
acts of violence, The Government, having no body of Ad- 
ministration to protect, and no effective power, were unable 
to control matters. Everywhere men of influence, but of 
unprincipled character, took advantage of the existing dis- 
order to promote their own interests, and the weak became 
food for the strong. 
The most powerful barons took possession of fourteen or 
fifteen provinces, while those of less influence collected 
bodies of armed ret to the number of 5,000 and 6,000. 
The Tokugawa Administration seized lands and people ar- 
bitrarily wherever it thought fit, and by this means extended 
its influence. Finally, the Mikado's Government lost all real 
authority, and was entirely dependent on the views of the 
Shógunate. The boundless despotism of the Shogunate 
lasted for over Goo years, and during this interval violent 
dealings with land and with the people were carried out. by 
stealth ider the pretence of the Imperial authority. And 
these acts were rendered possible owing to the existence of 
people who could not dissociate themselves from the time- 
honoured observances of the past, and were still guided by 
the reverence due from a subject to his Sovereign, and by a 
proper sense of the relations which should exist between 
high and low. 

7 The ancient family of the Tokugawa dynasty of Sho- 
guns and their relatives held halt of the country; as a 
natural consequence fresh families were constantly springing 
ир; and it became a precedent founded on long custom 
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which has lasted up to the present day for these numerous 
branches of the Tokugawa family to take no head of the 
question as to whether their lands and subjects had been 
received in grant from the proper Government or not. lt 
was commonly said by members of these families, * These 
possessions of ours were gained by the military prowess of 
ош ancestors.” But there is little doubt that these ancestors 
had orginally raised forces, invaded the Imperial store. 
houses, and had laid forcible hands on the treasures con- 
tained, and that they had braved the penalty of death in the 
execution of their designs. Those who break into store- 
houses are commonly termed robbers, but no suspicion was 
attached by the nation to those who’ seized upon the land 
and the people, It is terrible, indeed, this confusion of ideas 
between right and wrong. 

“It is now sought to establish an entirely new form of 

overnment. Care must therefore be taken to preserve 
intact both one central body of Government and one 
universal authority, The land in which your servants reside 
is the land of the Emperor, and the people whom they 
govern are his subjects. Neither the one, therefore, nor 
the other can belong to your servants. 

“Your servants accordingly beg respectfully to surrender 
to your Majesty the registers of the population, and beg 
your Majesty to deal with everything as you may think fit, 

iving what should be given and taking away what should 
be taken away. They entreat your Majesty to issue such 
Imperial Decrees as you may deem necessary with repect to 
the lands and the people of the four clans represented in 
fhis Memorial and to make such changes as your Majesty 
may think proper. They also beg that all laws, decrees, and 
military regulations, extending even to rules respecting 
military dress and accoutrements, may be issued by the 
Central Government, so that all matters of State, both 
great and small, may be decided by one and the same 
authority. In this way both name and reality will be secured, 
and this country will be placed on a footing of equality with 
foreign Powers. 

Your servants share the responsibility which the present 
critical condition of affairs entails upon the Mikado's 
Government. tis this which has led them to present their 
foolish views for the consideration of your Majesty. 

The surrender of their territorial fiefs by the 
various Daimios was of course a preconcerted 
measure, The example of the four Daimiates 
which had taken the most prominent part in the 
Restoration was at once followed, more or less 
willingly, by the other clans, and although the 
wording of each Memorial differed in some points, 
the gist of each may be gathered from the spe 
men given. 


That the surrender would be accepted by the 
Emperor was of course understood. The lands 
of the various Daimiates were takgn over by 
the Crown, and suitable provision was made 
out of the revenue of cach Daimiate for the 
maintenance of the ex-Daimios, and for the ad- 
ministration of the country under the new system. 
The settlement of the details of these measures 
presented many difficulties, as a distinction was 
not unnaturally made between those clans who 
had fought on the side of the Mikado in the civil 
war and those who had sided with the Shogun. By 
the spring of 1871, however, the necessary mea- 
sures had been completed, and the abolition of 
feudalism was formally announced to the country 
in a Decree which, considering the magnitude of 
the change effected, is most singular in its brevity. 
“The clans,” so ran this Decree, “ are abolished, 
and Prefectures are established in their place.” 


Simultaneously a further sued, by 
which the Government took back, with certain ex- 
ceptions, all land previously held by the Shintó and 
Buddhist religious establishments. 
































ltis more than probable that the farmers were 
unable at first to realize the importance of the 
change. Accustomed to generations of feudal ser- 
vitude, their experience had taught them that a 
change of landlord was for them merely а change 
in name, having no practical significance, and in 
no wise affected their position as cultivators of the 
soil. So long as they were able to draw a sub 
sistence front the land on which they were setiled, 
it mattered little to them whether they held that 
land from Emperor, Shógun, or territorial noble ; 
and certainly the attitude of the Government was 
not calculated to open their eyes to the new orde: 
of things which was in train, 

We have seen how, in the Memorials of the 
clans, a complete surrender of both land and people 
to the Emperor had been made. The terms used 
to express this surrender differed in several cases 
In some the actual words, “the land and the 
people," were used ; in others the term, “feudal 
Tights ;" and again in others the words, ^ registers 
of the population.” Each of these expressions, how. 
ever, was tantamount to this: that the ownership of 
all land held under feudal tenure reverted to the 
Crown, and that the people passed with the land. 

The peculiar character of this feudal tenure, 
under which landlord and tenant were associated 
in a kind of joint ownership, has also already been 
noticed. And it might have been expected that 
the Government would have taken advantage of 
the surrender of the fiefs to place t question of 
land tenure on a clear footing by defining accu- 
rately the position of the people with regard to the 
land. This, however, was not done, No Decree 




















affecting the broad question raised by the aboli- 
tion of the feudal system was promulgated, and 
was only by degrees that the intentions of the 
Government became apparent. Step by step the 
policy of the new Administration was manifested 
by the removal of the various restrictions wh 
had curtailed the tenants’ rights, until at length it 
became clear that while retaining the theory that 
the ownership of all land was vested as of right in 
the Crown, the intention of the Government was 
that each occupier of land should become virtually 
the proprietor of his own holding. 














One explanation of the delay which occurred, 
and the extreme caution displayed by the Govern. 
ment in dealing with the land question, is to be 
found in the embarrassing circumstances which 
followed the abolition of the feudal system. The 
surrender of their fiefs by the Daimios involved 
logically the surrender to the Crown of all land 
throughout Japan occupied by the military class, 
which numbered about 6,000,0c0 souls.?* ` In the 
case of those who, having sided with the Shogun, 
were regarded as rebels, scant mercy was shown, but 
there remained a very large number whose loyalty 
to the Crown had been proved in the civil war, and 
in dealing these the Government, which was 
then only feeling its way, had to proceed with ex- 
treme caution, 











‘The first act of the Government at the end of the 
civil war had been to place all land as far as pos- 
sible оп а common footing. And the earliest step 
in this direction was taken in March, 1868, when 
it was enacted that all land held in grant from the 
Government should be liable to taxation. This 
measure affected the class of Hatamoto, which did 
not long survive the abolition of the Shógunate, as 
well as all other grantees of land, and  yashikis,” 
or feudal residences of the territorial nobility in 
Tôkið, came under the same rule. The ground 
covered by these yashikis, some of which were very 
extensive, forming separate parks in different 
quarters of the town, had originally, like other 
grants of land, been handed over in free gift to the 
nobles, who paid neither rent nor land tax. 








In the autumn of the same year (1868) another 
step in the same direction was taken by the partial 
removal of the prohibition against any transac- 
tions in land or house property between the military 
class and the other classes of the people. The 
Decree then issued allowed Shizoku to purchase 
land in country er in towns, provided the transac- 
tion was concluded in the name of some person not 
belonging to the military class. The restriction, 
however, was not wholly removed until the end of 
the year 1871, when it was formally decreed that 
the distinction between land occupied by the mili- 
tary class and that in occupation by the other 
classes was abolished, and that all land in occupa- 
tion would be placed on the same footing as “land 
for which title-deeds are issued.” 














In 1870, the restrictions whi 
farmer from engaging in commercial pursuits, and 
the further restrictions to which he was subject in 
the cultivation of his ground, were abolished. 

Towards the end of 1871 all restrictions relating 
to the sale and transfer of land were removed, and 
title-deeds were issued by the Central Government 
for all land in occupation. 


prevented the 


Regulations respecting the land followed each 
other іп rapid succession about this date; in one 
of these a special clause appears by which the 
Government bound itself, in the event of land in 
occupation being required for Government pur- 
poses, to compensate the holder for disturbance in 
his holding by paying him the value of his holding 
as entered in the title-decd. 


By the beginning of the year 1872 the position 
of the tenant in regard to his holding had, by 
these gradual measures, forming, as it were, 
a course of negative legislation, been at length 
clearly defined,?® and from that date therefore we 
may regard the occupier of land in Japan as 
virtually a proprietor, although traces of the system 
of joint ownership that existed before the abolition 
of leudalism have survived in two privileges which 
the Crown still retains: the right of the Crown to 
the possession of all mines discovered on land in 
individual occupation, and the right of the Crown 
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v class ta the whole population, this proportion Бей 
variously computed at one-eighth, one-sixth, and one-fifth.. W 
have evidence, in Апу case, to show that the military їл! 
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suming the military class at this time to have numbered in all 
one-sixth of the total population. 
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to re-enter on any land in individual occupation, 
in the event of the non-payment of the land tax, or 
in the event. of the land being required for Crown 
purposes. 

(Signed) Jons H. Gusaiss, 
Acting Japanese Secretary. 
September, 1883. 








ADDENDA. 


Since the above Report was compiled, various 
changes have been introduced. Some of these, 
viz., the alterations in the “ Land Tax,” in “ Judi- 
cial Fees,” and in “Stamp Duties” are of sufficient 
importance to warrant their being appended to this 
Report in the form of Annexes. The report will 
thus be brought up to date. These additions 
comprise :— 





Annexi 25e sss New Land Tax Regulations, 
Annex2 .. New System of Judical Fees. 
Annex 3 vss New System of Stamp Duti 





It has also been thought advisable to add ex- 
tracts from a series of Articles on the Land Ques- 
tion, translated by the same writer, which appeared 
in the Hochi Shimbun of November and December 
last, and were reproduced in the Fapan Gazette. 


ANNEX I. 
LAND-TAX REGULATIONS. 


Notirication No. ; or CooxciL or STATE. 

The following Land-Tax Regulations have been 
established. The Regulations for the revision of 
the Land-Tax published by Notification No. 2720f 
1873, the rules relating to the revision of the Land- 
tax, and all other measures which conflict with 
these Regulations are hereby abolished. 

In the case, however, of the Seven Islands of 
Idzu and of the Island of Ogasawara, which are 
in the jurisdiction of the Tokio Fu, and of the 
Hakodate, Okinawa, Sapporo, and Nemuro Prefcc- 
tures, the existing regulations will remain in force. 
The above is notified by Imperial Decree, 











(Signed) — Sanso Sanevosur, 
Prime Minister. E 
(Signed) — MarsugaTa Masayosnt, 


Minister of Finance. 
15th March, 1884. 





Lanp-Tax REGULATIONS. 


L—The Land-tax is fixed at 2} per cent. of the 
value of land per year. 
By “the value of land,” mentioned in these re- 
gulations is understood the value of land as stated 
in the Title Deed. 
IL—The Land-tax will not b 
of plenty nor will it be reduced in years of scarcity. 
IIL—Taxable land is divided into two classes. 
r.—Rice land; land on which crops other than 
rice are grown; house land in country districts; 
house land in towns ; salt flats ; and land about 
mineral springs. 
2.—Marsh land; hill and forest land; тоог 
land; and other land not specially classified. 
Land of the 1st class or land of the 2nd class, the 
separate classification? of which is altered, shall be 
known as “altered land.” 

Land of the and class which by the employment 
of labor and capital has been converted into land 
of the 1st class shall be known as © reclaimed land.” 

Land of the 2nd class the conformation of which 
has been altered by natural calamity, such as “land 
slips, changes in à river's course, encroachments 
of the sea or of rivers, deposits of sand by sea or 
river, and land which by such natural disasters has 
been converted into rivers, into sea or into lakes, 
etc., shall be known as “waste land.” 

IV.—Land occupied by Public Schools, land 
occupied by Shinto Shrines in the country.? and 
by cemeteries, land covered by drains, land underly- 
ing artificial ponds or reservoirs, land forming dykes 
and embankments, land underlying trenches used 
for purposes of irrigation, and land included in 
public thoroughfares, is exempt from taxation. 

V.— In the measurement of landthe long measure 
Ranéjaku) will be used, and 6 feet of this measure 
will constitute one ken. Опе square ken will con. 
stitute one ho, 30 Ло опе sé, 10 sé one tan, and 10 
tan one ché. 


increased in years 

















? ‘The meaning is not quite clear. 
referred to is intended to apply onh 
ticular class; such as rice land being converted into ordinary 
arable land or forest land becoming moor land; or again arable 
land, being turned into house land. 

* No mention is made of the land 
Buddhist Temples, 
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In the сазе of house land, one square ken will 
constitute a £subo ; one-tenth of this square area 
will constitute one go; and one-tenth of a go will 
constitute one shaku. 

VI.—When the value of land is to be determined 
upon the expiration of the period known as the 
“Hoeing Term"? in the case of reclaimed land, 
and of the period of exemption from taxes in the case 
of waste land, and when the classification of land is 
changed, the land in question shall be measured. 

VIL—The value of land, except in the case of 
land the classification of which is changed and 
reclaimed land, shall not be altered. 

VIII.—Should it be necessary to make ап uni- 
versal revaluation of land, notice of the fact will be 
given beforehand by decree. 

IX.—In determining the value of land, the quality 
of the land and its class will be specially determined, 
the profit attending cultivation will be ascertained, 
and the value will be fixed in accordance with the 
conditions of the land. 


X.—When the classification of land is altered, 
application must be made to the office of the local 
prefecture, and the land will be re-valued in accor- 
dance with the actual conditions of the holding in 
question. 

XI.—When it is desired to convert land exempt 
from taxation into taxable land, the permission of 
the office of the local perfecture must be obtained, 
and the value of the land will be fixed in accord- 
ance with the actual conditions of the holding. 

XII.—The Land-tax will belevied on the person 
in whose name the title deed of the land is made 
out. Butin the case of land given in pledge the 
Land-tax will be paid by the mortgagee. 

XIII.—When taxable land is converted into land 
occupied by Public Schools, into land occupied by 
Shinto Shrines in the country, or into cemeteries, 
exemption from taxation will date from the month* 
in which permission for the proposed conversion 
is obtained. When taxable land is converted into 
land covered by drains, into land underlying arti- 
ficial ponds or reservoirs, into land forming dykes 
and embankments, into land underlying trenches 
used for purposes of irrigation, or into land in- 
cluded in public thoroughfares, exemption from 
taxation will date from the month? in which the 
work of carrying out the changes commences: 
when land exempt from taxation 1s converted into 
taxable land, the Land-tax will be levied from 
the month immediately following that in which 
permission for the proposed conversion is obtained, 

XIV.—In the case of land the classification of 
which is altered, Land-tax will be levied, in accord- 
ance with the change in the value of the land, from 
the year in which the alteration in value took place. 

XV.—In the case of reclaimed land and waste 
land, Land-tax will be levied from the year follow- 
ing that in which the * Hocing Term” and period 
of exemption from taxation, respectively expire, in 
accordance with thevalue of the land as determined. 

XVL—NWhen it is desired to reclaim land, the 
permission of the office of the local prefecture must 
be obtained. A “ Hoeing Term” not exceeding 
15 years will then be granted ; during this period, 
however, Land-tax will be levied on such land in 
accordance with its original value. 

XVII.—Should the cultivator, during the “ Hoe- 
ing Term," change his intentions and convert the 
land in question into a class of land different from 
that originally intended, he must report the fact 
to the office of the local prefecture. Under these 
circumstances the value of the land may be at once 
determined, ora new * Hocing Term” be granted, 
(according to the nature of the case). 

XVIIL—In the case of land which, at the ex- 
Bison of the * Hoeing Term" has not been 

ought into profitable cultivation, a further * Hoc- 
ing Term” not exceeding 15 years will be granted. 

XIX.—At the expiration of the © Hoeing Term" 
a revaluation of the land in question will take place. 
In the event of the  cultivator’s original intentions 
with regard to the land not being realized, and the 
land being converted into a class of land different 
from that originally intended, the value will be 
fixed in accordance with the actual conditions of 
such land. 

—In the case of land rendered waste by 
| calamity, a period of exemption from taxa- 
ion not exceeding 10 years, and dating from the 
r in which the calamity occurred, will be fixed. 












































з The“ Hoeing Term” is a period fixed, in the case of moor or 
forest land, ete., being brought under cultivation, during which 
the cultivator, in consideration of hishaviny improved the quality 
of the land, is only called upon to pay the Land-tax leviable upon 
the land in its original condition.” "The reclamation of ^ 
dard" is treated separately 

* Le periods of days not being taken into account, the exemp- 
tion will take effect from the tst day of that month. 

* See previous note. 

* This does not apply to the reclamation of “ Waste Land; " see 
previous note, 
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At the expiration of this period the land will revert 
to its original value. 

XXI.—In the case of waste land the actual con- 
dition of which at the expiration of the period of 
exemption from taxation is such as will not admit 
of its reverting to the original value, a further 
period not exceeding 10 years will be fixed, during 
which the valueof the land will be estimated at a 
low rate, not, however, less than 30 per cent. of the 
original value. At the expiration of this further 
period the land will revert to its original value. 

XXII.—In the case of land which at the expira- 
tion of the further period during which it has been 
estimated at a. reduced value is still not in a state 
to revertto its original value, and in the case of 
land which at thé expiration of the period of ex- 
emption from taxation is not in a condition to be 
restored to its original classification, the value will 
be fixed in accordance with the actual condition of 
such land. 

XXIII.—In the case of land which at the expira- 
tion of the period of exemption from taxation pre- 
serves all the characteristics of waste land, an 
extended period not exceeding 10 years will be 
granted ; and land which at the expiration of such 
extended period is still not in a condition to revert 
to its original value will be dealt with in accordance 
with the provisions of Articles XXI. and XXII. 

XXIV.—In the case of land rendered waste by 
being converted into rivers, into sea, or into lakes, 
not being restored to its original condition at the 
expiration of the period of exemption from taxation, 
an extended period of exemption not exceeding 20 
years will be granted; and if at the expiration 
of this extended period the land in question has 
not reverted to its original classification, and is 
incapable of any other classification, such land 
shall be regarded as land underlying rivers, sea, or 
lakes, and the title deed shall be taken back. 

XXV.—Persons who fraudulently conceal the 
extent of their holdings and thereby evade pay- 
ment of land-tax, will be punished by a fine of not 
less than уел 4 and not more than yen 40. More- 
over, the value of the land in question will be 
determined in accordance with its original classifi- 
cation, and land-tax will be exacted for the number 
of years during which the fraudulent concealment 
has continued. 

This provision, however, will not have retrospec- 
tive effect in respect to offences of this nature which 
occurred previous to the Ist year of the Land-tax 
Revision (1873). 

XXVI.—Persons violating Articles ХІ. and 
XVI. will be punished by а fine of not less than 
уен 3 and not more than yen 30. In the case of 
land exempted from taxation which has thus been 
converted (without notice to the authorities) into 
taxable land, and in the case of land being re- 
claimed (without the permission of the authorities 
having been obtained) and in respect to which it 
appears fitting that such premission should be 
given,—the price of all such land shall be deter- 
mined respectively in accordance with its actual? 
classi ion, and the Land-tax shall be levied on 
the increased scale. 

This provision, however, will not have retrospec- 
tive effect in respect to offences of this nature which 
occurred previous to the 1st year of the Land-tax 
Revision. 

XXVIL—Persons violating Articles X. and 
XVII. will be punished by a penalty of not less 
than уеп 1.00 and not more than yen 1.05. 

XXVIIL—With regard to the offences enu- 
merated in Article XXV. and in succeeding 
Articles, should these be committed by the lessee or 
cultivator without the knowledge of the proprietor, 
the lessee or cultivator shall be fined and the taxes 
shall be levied from the proprietor. 

XXIX.—In the event of persons who have com- 
mitted the offences enumerated in Articles XXV., 
XXVL, XXVIL, and XXVIII. confessing their 
misdemeanours, the fines and penalties in question 
will be remitted, but the Land-tax will be exacted. 























ANNEX 2. 
JUDICIAL FEE: 


Noriricyrio 

Theaccompanying Regulations relating to Stamps 
to be used in Civil Suits have been established and 
will come into force from the rst April next. 

The regulations for the use of Ruled Paper in 
Civil Suits which were published by Notification 
No. 196 of December, 1875, will cease to have effect 
from the date above named. 

The above is notified by Imperial decree. 
vzo SANEYOSHI, Prime Minister. 

Үлмара Axivosut, Minister of Justice. 

February 23rd, 1884. 











No. 5. 


























7 And not, as it would otherwise be, for a term of years in 
accordance with the original classification, 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING STAMPS TO BE USED 
in Civil Surr 
1.—Stamps must be affixed to all documents in 
Civil Suits in accordance with the provisions of 
these regulations. 
2.—In the case of Petitions, Stamps must be af- 
fixed to the original copy of the petition at the time 
that it is received, in accordance with the following 
scale, and corresponding to the sum of money 
claimed in the petition, or the actual amount in- 
volved in the case. . 


Where the sum of mone 
or the amount involvec 
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does not 















exceed 5 Yen. Stamps to the value of 
20 Sen 
Do. 10 Yen 30 
Do. 20. бо 
Do. 50 'en 1.50 
Do. 75 2.20 
Do. 100 3.00 
Do. 250 6.50 
Do. 500 10.00 
Do. 750 13.00 
Do. 1,000 15.00 
Do. 2,500 20.00 
Do. 5,000 чч 25.00 
In cases where the laimed or 


amount involved exceeds yen 5,000, stamps to the 
value of yen 2.00 must be affixed for every ad- 
ditional sum of yen 1,000, or less. 

In the case of appeals to the Superior Courts 
Stamps to the value of half the above stated amounts 
must be affixed; and in the case of appeals to the 
Supreme Court, Stamps to the same amount. 

3.—In cases affecting personal rights? and in 
other cases where it is impossible to estimate the 
amount involved, stamps to the value of yen 3,00 
must be affixed (to the original petition) ;—and in 
the case of appeals in such suits to the Superior 
Courts and the Supreme Court, stamps to the same 
value must be affixed. 

But in suits of this nature when the plaintiff is in 
very impoverished circumstances and brings a 
certificate to that effect from the Kocho, the judge 
may remit the stamp fees. 

4.—Stamps to the value of 20 sen must be affixed 
to each original copy of the following documents :— 

1.—Answers; copies of documentary evidence ; 
statements made in refutation of allega- 
tions made by plaintiffs; explanatory state- 
ments; reports ;? and statements of fact.* 
Applications for issue of summonses to 
experts, valuators, and persons whose cor- 
roborative testimony is required. 
3.—Applications for postponement of trial. 
5.—Stamps to the value of 50 se» must be affixed 
to the original copy of the following documents 
1.—Applications for the attendence of an o! 
cial for the purpose of inspection. 
2.—Application for order of Court to execute 
judgment. 
3.—Applications for proceedings in bankruptcy 
to be taken (made by creditors). 

When copies of judgments are furnished (by the 
Court) stamps must be affixed to the receipt for 
the same at the rate of 5 sen for each sheet* of 
the written judgment: when copies of other docu- 
ments are given (by the Court) Stamps must be 
affixed to the receipt for the same at the rate of 3 
sen for each shect of the copied document. 

6.— Each sheet of a copied judgment must only 
contain 12 lines of. writing and there must be 12 
characters to a line. In the case of copies of other 
documents each sheet shall contain 20 lines and 
there must be 18 characters to a line. 

7.—ln the case of official arbitration? the parties 
toʻa suit shall in each case affix Stamps to the 
value of 20 sen to the statement of arbitration 
signed jointly by them. 

8.— The cost of stamps affixed (to documents) in 
accordance with these regulations shall be repaid 
by the party which has lost the suit to the party 
which has gained it. 

9.—Details respecting the classes of stamps to 
be used, their denominations, and the mode of 
affixing them will be settled by a notification from 
the department concerned. 

10.—Stamps will be sold at those places where 
permission has been received from the local author- 
ties to sell them. They may not be sold anywhere 
else. 





























з The wording is not very clear, but this appears to be the 
meaning. 


з Tin-ji,— Thi. 
dudes all 





term js dificult to translate literally, It in- 
ases ане matters of succession, disinhcritancez 
imonial and family disputes, and the employment 








* Voluntary statements made to the Court in writing. 
Statements made in writing by order of the Courts. 

A sheet of Japanese paper contains two pages. 

Hankajo is a Court of arbitration for the settlement of small 


cases which might otherwise come before the ordinary Court of 
Justice, 
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11.—Persons selling stamps at any place other 
than that where permission to sell has been received 
from the local authorities shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than yen 20 and not more than yen 
100, and in addition the stamps they may have in 
their possession shall be confiscated ; and persons 
who knowingly buy stamps so sold shall be punish- 
ed by a fine of not less than yex 10 and not more 
than yen 100, and in addition the stamps in their 
possession shall be confiscated. 
12.—In the case of persons violating these regu- 
lations the offence that they may have committed 
against the criminal law will not be enquired into, 
neither will the system laid down in the Penal Code 
with refence to the diminution of penalties in cases 
of light offences, to the increase of penalties in 
rave cases, or to the commission of several in- 
ractions by the same offender be employed. 


Notirication No. 4. 

Regulations respecting Stamps to be used in 
Civil cases having been established by Imperial 
Notification No. 5, the different kinds of Stamps to 
be employed, their prices, and the mode of affixing 
them have been settled as follows : 








VEN. AEN. IS 
Grey stamp........ Blue stamp ..... 

Black ane " Н | Bright Yellow stamp ‘a 
Orange stamp. 22 ло | Green stamp... 15 
Light brown stamp 5o | Chestnut stamp ...... 20 
Yellow «атр... 1.00 


These Stamps must be affixed to all origina! 
copies of petitions and other documents and must 
be effaced by the seal of the person affixing them. 

The above is notified. 


Sanso SaxEvosur, Prime Minister. 
Yamapa AKIYOsH1, Minister of Justice. 


February 23rd, 1884. 


The new system of Judicial Fees in civil process 
which came into force on the rst April last, varies 
greatly from that established in 1875 which it has 
Superseded. Б 

Under the old system the fees levied were divided 
into three classes. 

1. Charges for petitions and answers. 

2. Charges for copies of judgments. 

з. Charges for summonses and documents used 

in interlocutory proceedings. 

The mode of levying these fees, moreover, was 
peculiar, the charge being calculated at so much 
per sheet of paper used and varying according to 
the amount of money involved in the case. The 
paper employed was ruled paper made expressly 
by the Government, and sold only by stationers 
who received permission to do so. The fees, in 
other words, were the price paid for ruled paper for 
use either (1) in petitions and answers, or (2) 
copies of judgments, or (3) summonses, Ke. 

The scale fixed was very moderate, varying from 
1 sen per sheet? of paper, in cases where the 
amount involved did not exceed yen 10, to 5 sen 
per sheet in cases where the amount involved ex- 
ceeded yen 1,000; and five sen per sheet was the 
maximüm charge. 

The new system which came into force on the 
1st April last is quite different. Ruled paper is по 
longer used, and has been replaced by stamps, the 
charges for which are fixed on a much higher scale. 
‘The system, however, has the advantage of simpli- 
city. "Under the old’ system the amount of fees to 
be paid depended or two things, the length of the 
documents concemed, and the amount of money 
involved in the case. The amount of fees to be 
levied according to the scale fixed by the new 
regulations is made to depend entirely upon the 
amount of money involved,—except in the case of 
copies of judgments and other documents furnished 
by the Court, —and provision is made for the pay- 
ment of a fixed fee of уеп 3 in cases affecting 
personal rights,* and in cases where it is impossible 
to estimate the sum involved in the suit. 

‘The new system in fact approaches more nearly 
to our own, 

In the case of filing original petitions, the scale 
of fees varies from 20 sen, in cases where the 
amount does not exceed yen 5, to yen 25 in cases | 
where the amount involved does not exceed 
yen 5,000; and where the amount involved exceeds 
the latter’ sum а fee of yen 2 is charged for every 
additional sum of yen 1,000 or less. 

The Fees charged for filing petitions of appeal 
to the Superior Courts (908 Saibansho) are half 
those charged in the Couri below; but in the case 
of appeals to the Supreme Court the fees levied are 
the same as those paid in the Court of First In- 
stance. 

















7 a sheet=2 
* Jinji—See note а. 
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In the case of answers, written statements, copies 
of documentary evidence, and applications to the 
Court of all kinds, the fee charged is 20 sen or 50 
sen according to the nature of the document. 

Copies of judgments and of other documents 
furnished by the Court are charged for at the rate 
of 3 and 5 sen per sheet respectively, irrespective 
of the amount of money involved in the case. 

‘The Fees go with the decision of the Court, the 
party losing the case being held responsible for the 
whole expenses of litigation. Whether this rule 
will be modified later on remains to be seen, As 
it now stands, the judge has no power of ruling in 
regard to costs.” 

It will be seen that the principal fees to be paid 
are those charged on filing a petition to the Court. 
of First Instance, and on filing Petitions of Appeal; 
the fees charged in all other instances being com- 
paratively trifling. 

Provision is also made in these Regulations for 
the remission of fees in cases where a person is 
allowed to sue in formd pauperis. This is a privi- 
lege formerly unknown to Japanese suitors. 

Јонх H. Gusniys. 











May, 1884. 





ANNEX 3- 
THE NEW STAMP DUTIES. 


Norimicarios No. п. 

The Regulations respecting Stamp Duties, pub- 
lished by Notification No. 81 of July, 1874, have 
been revised as shown in the accompanying en- 
closure. The amended regulations will come into 
force from the 1st July next, from which date Noti- 
fication No. 120, of July 1875, will cease to have 
effect. 


The above is notified by Imperial Decree. 





(Signed) Saws Sax£vosni, 
Prime Minister. 
(Signed) Матѕисата Masavosut, 


Minister of Finance. 


(ENCLOSURE.) 
Reeutations Resrectine Stamp Duri 


Article L—Stamps must be affixed in accordance 
with the provisions of these Regulations to all 
formal documents and ledgers, etc., which ate used 
in the transfer of property or as evidence of a 
contract. $ 


Article Il.—Formal documents and ledgers, etc., 
are divided into two classes, and stamp duties are 
leviable on them as follows :— 


Class 1.—The Stamps specified below must be 
affixed to the following formal documents and 
ledgers, whether money is involved or not, and ir- 
respective of the sum involved. In the case of 
cheques drawn on a Current Account, application 
may be made for the seal of the Finance Depart- 
ment instead. 


A Stamp of 5 rin is required for— 


A Cheque drawn on a Current Account. 
A Power of Attorney. 


A Stamp of one sen is required for— 

‘A Deed of Contract where no amount is named. 

A Will bequeathing money or property. 

‘A Deed of transfer of property to an heir, or of an 
interest or shares in a business to a successor. 

A Deed of gift. 

А Receipt for money held on deposit where no fixed 
period is named. 

A Lease of land (by proprietor to tenant) for purposes 
of cultivation, 

A Deed of guarantee of employé or servant. 

А Receipt for goods held on deposit the value of which 
is not stated. 

А Receipt for goods borrowed the value of which is not 
stated. 

A Receipt for land or houses held on deposit. 
ketsgiven in exchange for value received entitling 
the bearer to certain articles (such as saké, fish, 
etc). 

A Lease of Land or Houses. 

A Special Contract of sale and purchase used in 
Mercantile Transactions. 

A Policy of Insurance. 

A Certificate of Shares in a Company or Commercial 
Firm, 

A Draft or Bill of Exchange. 

А Ledger for entries in regard to money ог goods—one 
book per year. 

А Pass-Book in which entries of transactions in money 
or goods are certified by seal. 

A Deed of Partnership (under which a Company or 
Commercial Firm is established). 

, Should deeds of partnership contain any stipula- 
tions as to the payment of or loan of money, the 
documents or ledgers which serve as proof of such 
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payment or loan, although no sum be named, 

must bear the same stamps as the various coi 

tracts mentioned in Class 2, where special amounts 
are named. 

The documents hereinafter mentioned, which 
deal with sums of уеп 5 and over that amount, 
must bear stamps as follows :— 

A Stamp of one sez is required for— 

Invoices used in business transactions. 
Receipts given in business transactions. 

If such documents are bound into one book, one 
stamp of one sen will suffice for the year. 

Class 2.—Stamps must be affixed to the docu- 
ments specified below according to the following 
rates and in proportion to the amount of money 
involved. 

In the case of Bills of Exchange and Agreements, 
the special forms required must be used. 

The documents here named require stamps in 
proportion to the amounts given in the following 
tables :— 

Deed of Loan. 
Deed of sale or 
Receipt for 

is specified. 
Deed of loan oí 








urchase of land or houses. 
js held on deposit where value of goods 


‘goods, where value of goods is specified. 
Deed of sale or purchase of goods. 
Receipt for money held on deposit for fixed period. 
Contracts of all kinds where the amount of money is 
specified. 
Where the amount of money involved is Yen one, or over, 
but under Уен 20, a Stamp of one Sen is required. 





Vaux or Staur 











Over. Око. Кишик. 
Yen 20 Yen озо... 2 Sen. 
Yen 50 . Yen 100 . 4 Sen. 
Yen 100 Yen 150 6 Sen. 
Yen 150 LÀ Yen z00 . 8 Sen. 
Yen 200 Yen 300 Lon Sen. 
Yen 300 Yen 400 o. 14 Sen, 
Yen о. ‚ Yen боо 11... 20 Sen. 
Yen боо. ‚ Yen Soo. 

Yen Воо. 1 Yen тоо 1: 

Yen 1,000 Yen 1,400 . 

Yen 1,400 Yen 1,700 

Yen 1,700 LA Yen 2,000. . 

Yen 2,000 . Yen 2,500 . 

Yen 2,500 Yen 3,000 

Yen 3,000 Yen 3,500 Ser 
Yen 3,500 Yen 4,000 оо Sen. 


Yen 4000 and over—a stamp of one Yen. 
If the above documents are made into one book, 
stamps must be affixed according to the estimated 
total value specified in the whole documents, taken 
together, and in accordance with the following 
rates :— 
Where the total sum involved is under Yer 100, 
Stamps to the value of 4 sen are required. 
Where the total'sum involved is Yen 100, or over 
the duties will be calculated on the value of the 
stamps? to be fixed in the case of each document. 


Receipt for 
broker's 





опеу deposited on Current Account, or Pawn- 
‘ket, where the amount involved is— 








Vares or Staur 








Over. Uxpea. Rio na 
Yen 1 ae Yen 20 1 Sen 
Yen20 ... bMS 2 Sen 


If these documents are bound into one book, they 
must bear Stamps as follows, according to the 
estimated total value specified in the whole docu- 
ments when fastened together. 

Where the total amount is under Y 
2 Sen. 

Where the total amount is Fen 100, or over, a Stamp 
of 4 Sen. 

Bills of Exchange. 

Contracts of Barter. 

Formal Agreements. 

Where the amount in 





‘en 100, a Stamp of 





ved is under Yen 50, a Stamp of 











1 Sen is required. 

Vates or Staur 
Oven, Ох, Кадяк. 
Yen ^so р. Yen 100 2 Sen, 
Yen 100 . Yen 200 . 4 Sen. 
Yen 200 Yen оо. LODS Sen. 
Yen 500 1. Yen 1,900 | 15 Sen. 
Yen 1,000 . Ven 2,000 . 25 Sen. 
Yen 23000 s E 50 Sen. 

Article IT. —Documents the intention and effect 


of which are similar to those mentioned in the fore- 
going clauses, must bear Stamps of a suitable value, 
irrespective of their special names or designations. 

Article IV.—Documents and ledgers, etc., which 
should bear Stamps, but to which Stamps have not 
been affixed in accordance with Article V., shall 
not be accepted as valid by the Civil Courts. But 
this rule does not apply to documents and ledgers 
to which Stamps have been fixed after a penalty has 
been enforced for their not having been stamped. 

Article V.—Stamps must be affixed by the per- 
son transferring ædocument or by the owner of a 
ledger before such document has been accepted or 
such ledger has been used. The seal, which is to 
be affixed immediately below the name of the per- 
son executing the document or making an entry in 
the ledger; shall be placed partly on the Stamp and 





* M there are 5 documents and the Stamp duty on each is $ sem, 
the duty will be ag sen, к А 
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partly on the paper surrounding it, and the Stamp 
shall thus be effaced. 

Article VI.—The denominations of the Stamps 
and the forms to be used (in certain cases) will be 
settled (hereafter) by notification. 

Article VII.—These Stamps and forms shall only 
be sold at places where an official license to sell 
has been obtained. 

Article VIIL--AN ledgers,* special contracts 
and invoices that require Stamps, shall be examined 
by officers appointed for that purpose. 

Article IX.—The documents and ledgers herein- 
after specified do not require stamps. 





1. Formal documents executed by Government 
Offices and ledgers used by them. 

Documents used in pursuance of their duties 
by officials or deputy officials, or by members 
of deliberative assemblies appointed by 
official decrees, or by persons serving in 
public schools or hospitals. 

Deeds of guarantee for receipt of money de- 
posited with Government Offices by the Trea- 
Sury agencies or Government accountants. 

Formal receipts given to Government offices 
by the Treasury agencies or Government 

ountants in return for taxes paid in by 

by them. 

5. Formal acknowledgment given by the Trea- 

sury Agencies or Government accountants 
of the receipt of an order for money issued 
to them by Government Offices. 

Receipts given to individuals for taxes received 
by the Treasury agencies or Government 
accountants, 

7. Documents concerning donations of money 
made to Government Offices by individuals 
either to relieve distress occasioned by any 
natural calamity or disaster, or towards any 
State undertaking or public work. 


Article X.—With regard to ledgers of Class 2 
the estimated value of transactions, the period for 
which the ledger will be used, and the number of 
pages of the ledger, must be entered on the first 
page. Ledgers which refer to the transfer and re- 
ceipt of goods must contain a statement of the 
value of such goods. 

Article XL—Should items in respect to which 
the stamp duties differ, be noted in the same docu- 
ment, or should entries the stamp duties on which 
are not identical, occur in the same ledger, the pro- 
per stamps required in each case must be affixed. 

Article XII.—In the case of ledgers which have 
been duly stamped, when the previously estimated 
total value of transactions entered has been 
reached, or when the period for which the ledger 
is to be used has expired, the fact must be noted 
in the ledger, and when the inspecting officer comes 
to make inspection, his seal must be affixed to 
this entry. 

Article XI[I.—Should there remain іп a ledger 
such as mentioned in the foregoing article? any 
blank pages, and it is desired to utilize them, the 
proper stamps must be affixed in the manner in- 
dicated in Article X. 

Article XIV.—Should all the pages of a ledger 
be exhausted either before the previously estimated. 
total value of transanctions entered has been 
reached, or before the period for which the ledger is 
to be used has expired,—fresh pages may be added 
to the ledger. In these cases the reasons for 
increasing the ledger and the number of pages 
added must be noted at the side of the entries as 
to estimated value of transactions and period of 
use which are made at the beginning of the ledger. 

Article XV.—Should the amount of a transaction 
be entered in a document or ledger in Foreign 
coin, the equivalent amount in Japanese Currency 
must be calculated and entered, and the proper 
stamps affixed. 

Article XVI.—When formal documents are ex- 
changed between two parties each party to the 
transaction must affix the requisite stamp: 

Article XVIL— When a supplementary docu- 
ment previously executed, or when an endorsement 
is made on a previously executed. document, if. by 
the addition of such supplementary document or en- 
dorsement the intention and effect of the previously 
executed document are altered, or if the amount. 
of the transaction is thereby increased or lessened, 
fresh stamps of the proper value must be affixed. 

Article XVIIL—In cases where these Regula- 
tions are violated by persons who seck to evade 
payment of duties, alter the offence has been 
punished the proper stamps may be affixed by the 
person receiving the document or ledger, etc. 
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* Shi-kiri-sho. 


* i.e. a completed ledger which has been examined and sealed 
by the inspecting officer. 
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Article XIX.—Persons who do not affix stamps 
to documents or ledgers, etc., which ought to bear 
stamps, or who affix stamps of an insufficient value, 
and persons who do not use forms when requisite, 
or who use insufficiently stamped forms, shall be 
punished by a penalty of 20 times the value of the 
stamp duties sought to be evaded, or by a fine;— 
and persons who have received such unstamped 
or insufliciently stamped documents, ledgers, or 
forms shall be punished in the same way. 

Article XX.—Persons who reglect to efface the 
stamp with a seal in accordance with the pi 
visions of Article V.—the circumstances stated in 
Article XVILL being excepted,—shall be punished 
by a penalty of 10 times the value of the stamps in 
the case in question, or by a fine; and persons who 
have received documents or ledgers, etc., in which 
such irregularities have occurred will be punished 
in the same way. 

Article XXI.—Persons who have affixed their 
seals as guarantees or witnesses to documents or 
ledgers, eic., in respect to which infractions of these 
Regulations have occurred shall be punished by a 
penalty or fine amounting to half of that incurred 

y the principal parties in the transaction. 

Article XXII.—Persons who refuse to submit. 
documents or ledgers, etc., for inspection in accord- 
ance with Article УШ. shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than yez 2 and not more than yen 20. 

Article ХХИ. Persons infringing Articles X. 
and XIIL shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than yen 2 and not more than yer 10. 

Article XXIV.— Persons infringing Articles XII. 
and XIV. shall be punished by a penalty of not less 
than yen т and not more than yer 1.95. 

Article XX V.—Persons infringing Article VII. 
shall be punished by the confiscation of all stamps 
in their possession and all profit they may have 
made by the (unauthorized) sale of stamps, and 
in addition by a fine of not less than yen 5 and not 
more than yen 50. 

Article XXVI—In the case of persons who have 
committed any of the above-mentioned infractions 
of these Regulations the offence they may have 
committed will not be enquired into by the Penal 
Code, nor will the system (laid down in that Code) 
in regard to the diminution of penalties in cases of 
light offences, to the increase of penalties in cases 
where the offence is repeated, or to the disclosure 
of several offences at the same time be employed. 























ANNEX 4. 
HISTORY OF THE REVISION OF THE LAND TAX. 


(Translated from Hochi Shimbun of November 
and December, 1883.) 


‘The history of ancient laws in regard to taxa- 
tion in Japan is difficult to trace owing to the 
imperfect nature of the records on the subject, 
but we learn from various books that in early 
times the land system was based upon that 
of Corea. According to this system, 6 square feet 
of land were reckoned as опе Йо; 29 ho constituted 
а shiro; and. for every 50 shiro one bundle and a 
half of rice in the ear were paid as tax. In the 
period of Tai-kwa (1230 years ago) the area of a 
ho was altered, and 5 square feet were made one ho ; 
360 ho were made to constitute a fan ; and on each 
tan a tax of 2 bundles and 2 sheaves of rice in 
the ear was levied. Some years later the old system 
was reverted to, but in the period of Tai-ho (about 
1177 years ago) the system established in the period 
of Tai-kwa was again introduced. In the period 
of Kei-un,—only three years later, a reduction of 3 
sho and s go was made in the tax levied on each 
tan. In the period of Wa-do (about 1170 years 
ago) the Corean foot was abolished and the Chinese 
foot adopted, and the amount of taxation levied on 
a tan of ground was altered to what it had been in 
the period of Tai-ho. From this time forward all 
learning and all laws and regulations were based 
on Chinese models, and taxation introduced 
on the Chinese system and divided into 3 kinds of 
taxation,—rice tax, forced labour, and local taxes. 
This arrangement, however, did not work well. 
Those in authority appropriated lands at their 
pleasure, and religious associations vied with each 
other in taking possession of agricultural holdings. 
Both in Imperial taxes, local taxes, and miscel- 
laneous dues, the tax-payers were allowed to fall 
into arrears, on the condition that they paid 50 and 
70 per cent. interest for such arrears to the govern- 
ment. These facts will serve to show the confused 
state of the laws relating to taxation. Later on, 
changes took place which had the result of increas- 
ing the power of the military classes, and the people 
of Japan became divided into two divisions, agricul- 
turists and soldiers, and taxation was increased. 

When Yoritomo assumed control of the admini- 
stration, the land regulations were found incon- 


























venient for apportioning the forced labour levied 
upon the land for military purposes. Consequently 
the taxes on land were fixed in kwan, and land 
was classified according to its quality. Moreover, 
the system of paying taxes only in rice and other 
grain was abolished, and a joint system of payment 
in grain and in money was introduced. Under the 
Ashikaga Administration, Chinese copper cash of 
the Fei-raku period (made in the Ming Dynasty), 
were imported into Japan in large quantities, and 
to this importation of cash the fact is probably due 
that the yield of land was computed at so many 
kwan, and so many yei. All land appears to have 
been classified, its value in kwan or yer cash deter- 
mined, and taxes in the shape of forced labour were, 
it seems, levied upon the land for military purposes, 
according to this assessed value. The system was 
not without its advantages, but at this tini the 
country was divided into various feudal districts 
and powerful military chieftains held fiefs in various 
parts of the country, and exercised in a tyrannical 
manner their feudal rights to levy military supplies 
upon the land. Consequently the laws in regard 
to taxation fell into a state of terrible confusion. 








When Hideyoshi suddenly rose to power lands 
in all the provinces were remeasured ; 6 square feet 
and 3 square inches were made to constitute a Ло; 
and Зоо Ло were made equal to one fax. Taxes 
were levied upon the land according to the assessed 
yield of rice, and the previous confused systems and 
regulations were brought into order and rectified. 
Iyeyasu followed the policy beqeathed to him by 
Hideyoshi, and introduced no unreasonable reforms. 
But, warned by the past wholesale appropriation of 
land in the 20th уг of the period Kwan-yei (about 
235 years ago), the sale and purchase of arable land 
were strictly prohibited, the infraction of this prohibi- 
tion being punished by confiscation of the property 
of the offenders, and the exaction of fines from the 
village officials who had connived at the occur- 
rence. At the same time, various reforms were 
introduced aflecting the minor provisions of land 
taxation. 


























In the period Hiyó-ho (about 162 years ago), 
the land laws were at last arranged on a system 
whieh was fairly satisfactory. But this system was 
only in force in the case of those lands which were 
under the direct administration of the Shógun's go- 
vernment, and did not extend to the territories of 
the various clans, or to those lands which were 
either in the possession of temples and shrines, or 
owned by members of the nobility. In all parts of 
the country outside the jurisdiction of the Shógun, 
ancient systems of taxation prevailed, and land was 
assessed variously at certain values in kwan and 
yei, cash, or according to measurement in fan or 
shiro, or again according to the estimated yield in 
rice. Moreover the ho, varied in different’ places, 
being sometimes equal to 6 square feet and 5 square 
inches, sometimes equal to 6 square feet and 3 square 
inches, or 6 square feet and 2} inches, or only 6 
square feet ; and it was the same in the case of the 
tan, which contained variously доо ho, 360 Ло, 300, 
and 200 ho, according to the system obtaining in 
a particular locality, The assessment of taxes also 
varied in different districts. In some places, 4; 
of the yield of land. went to the landlord and +} 
to the cultivator; in others the proportions we 
Mths and 2ths; in some, again, the yield of land was 
divided equally between landlord and cultivator ; 
and yet in others, the landlord received only ths, 
and the cultivator j;ths. Nor did the differences 
end here. The methods of assessing the yield 
were not identical. There w three distinct 
methods of assessing the yield, the assessment by 
measure (in which the measurement of the land 
was taken), the assessment by inspection of the 
crops (in which the yield was estimated by the 
appearance and condition of the crops), and the 
assessment by sample (in which specimens of the 
rice growing were taken as samples). ‘The 
amount of hulled rice that one sho of un-hulled rice 
would produce was moreover variously estimated 
at 6 go, 5} go, and 5 go; and to complete the list of 
divergencies, each district had its own peculiar 
system of packing and weighing rice, and its own 
rules in regard to matters of detail, forming no 
part of the regular taxation,—such as the right of 
the government to surplus rice of all kinds, and 
the payment of taxes on all commodities in rice. To 
crown everything, the inequalities in the measure- 
ment of land and in the incidence of taxation 
became so outrageous that in many places it was 
possible to find fertile land pay no taxes at all and 
waste land burdened with an enormous tax. Andthe 
numerous evils which arose out of this wide spread 
injustice grew gradually larger and larger. When 
taxes were unfairly light they became still lighter ; 
where they were excessive they grew still more 
burdensome; until at last universal disorder pre- 
vailed in regard to the land system, for the poor 
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man was ground. down by taxation while the rich 
man escaped. 

Under the Shógun's administration the land 
system was, as we have seen, in a state of confu- 
m. According to the system then in force, the 
area of land was determined by measurement, the 
yield was calculated according to the amount of 
the production, and good and bad years were 
determined. by inspection of the crops. The land 
tax was levied in this manner, and was paid always 
in rice. In followed, therefore, that the amount of 
taxes payable could not be ascertained beforehand, 
nor could the selling price of rice be calculated in 
advance, because there were both years of plenty 
and years of scarcity, and fluctuations occurred in 
the value of rice. The amount of taxes payable, 
therefore, depended upon good or bad years, and 
upon the price of rice. Onthe one hand, the people 
suffered from the grievance of burdensome taxa- 
tion, and on the other hand, the government were 
saddled with a deficit in revenue. A revision 
of the land tax was thus urgently required at 
this time, but the indecision and procrastina- 
ting policy of the Shógunate made it quite impos- 
sible for such an important work to be undertaken. 
When the Restoration took place, great changes 
were effected in the national economy, and the 
evils consequent upon the disordered state of taxa- 
tion became more and more a subject for serious 
consideration. Political economists consequently 
directed their attention to the introduction of re- 
forms in the land system, and the government 
decided to take definite steps in the matter. In 
the 2nd and 3rd years of Meiji the Home Depart- 
ment took the lead in this direction by bringing 
forward a proposal to re-assess the valuation of 
land, and Kanda Kohei, a member of the senate, 
introduced а measure for the reform of the land 
system. The principal features in this reform were 
that the sale of land should be allowed, that a title 
deed should be granted for each holding, and that 
taxes should be paid in money according to the 
value of the holding as stated in the title deed. To 
prevent the value of a holding being understated, 
with the view of evading taxation, a provision was 
inserted by which it was stipulated that should any 
person offer to buy a holding for a higher price 
than that fixed by the proprietor, the holding should 
be sold, and if the proprietor would not purchase 
it, the price offered for the holding should be 
entered in the title deed as the value of that hold- 
ing, in place of the value as fixed by the proprietor, 
and one-tenth of the purchasing money paid for 
the holding by the bidder should be given to the 
proprietor in satisfaction of his claims. Subordinate 
offices were to be established in each Fu and Ken, 
which should have jurisdiction over five or ten vill- 
ages, as the case might be, and have control of all 
matters relating to land in their jurisdiction. A 
land register was to be kept in each office, іп 
which all title deeds were to be régistered, and the 
original title deed and the corresponding entry in 
the register were to be sealed with a joint seal, 




















Whenever the price of land varied, the change 
in value was to be entered and taxes were to be 
paid in accordance with the value of the land as 
entered in the title deed. 





The officers were also to ascertain the total value 
of the title deeds according to the entries in the 
land register, to determine the average amount of 
rice paid as taxes during a period of 20 years, and 
then to convert this amount into money according 
to the average market price of rice. ‘Ihe sum total 
thus obtained was to be compared with the sum 
total of the values of the various holdings stated in 
the title deeds, and the tax due on each title deed 
fixed. When the fixed period for payment arrived, 
the proprietor of each holding was to pay his taxes 
to the local office, which was to receive them, and, 
adding together all the taxes paid on land in its 
jurisdiction, was to hand them in to the office of the 
prefecture. Each prefectural office was to keep a 
general register of the title deeds of all land in its 
jurisdiction, and the taxes, when received, were to 
be compared with the entries in the register and 
paid in collectively to the finance department. The 
finance department was to compare the taxes thus 
received with the entries in the “general register 
of the title deeds of all land ‘throughout the 
country,” and place them all together. — This 
scheme was therefore a proposal to levy taxes on 
land according to its selling value, and’ was called 
the “title deed system of taxation." 
‘The title deed system of taxation proposed by 
Kanda was a sound measure, in its way, but 
at the time it was brought forward the Restoration 
was in its infancy, and public affairs were in a 
state of general confusion. Moreover, cach clan 
had diticrent laws, and therefore, although the 
government were cager to amend the land s 
it was impossible for them to introduce th 
sary reforms. 


In the month of August of the next year, however, 
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(1871), the great work of abolishing the clans and 
establishing prefectures in their place was accom- 
plished, full powers in all military matters reverted 
to the government, and the finance department 
for the first time had full control over the collection 
of revenue and the national finance. The bureau 
of taxation then prepared a draft scheme for the 
revision of the laws of taxation, and submitted it 
to the Finance Department. The Minister and 
ice-Minister of Finance, Messrs. Okubo Toshi- 
michiand Inouye Kaoru, accepted this scheme and 
brought forward a proposal for the revision of the 
land tax. This was in the month of December 
1871. The principal features of this proposal were 
as follows. 

The proprietor of a holding was to be free to 
cultivate his land in all respects as he pleased, and 
the right of absolute sale of his land was conceded 
tohim. The export and import of rice and other 
cereals by the people were to be freefy permitted. 
The extent of all cultivated land, house land and 
forest land, etc., throughout the country was to 
be ascertained by survey. Title deeds were to be 
issued for all land with certain exceptions, taxes 
were to be levied according to the selling price of 
the land, and the value of all land was to be fixed 
after examination. 

The Sei-in? adopted the scheme proposed by the 
Finance Department and caused arrangements to 
be made for carrying it into effect. The Finance 
Department accordingly framed, in concert with 
the taxation bureau, a set of title deed regulations, 
containing 28 clauses, which, in January 1872, were 
put in force, as a tentative measure, in the limits 
of the Tokio Fu, and later on were made applic- 
able to all town-land, and other land coming under 
the same designation, in all the prefectures. "Then 
for the first time, moreover, castle-towns, and places 
famous by tradition were made to pay land tax. 

In February 1872, the Finance Department 
issued a set of regulations, containing 24 clauses, 
for the issue of title-deeds and the payment of land 
tax. [n clause 10 of these regulations it was 
stated :— The Land Tax shall be paid annually as 
follows :—namely, at the rate of 2 per cent. of the 
value of the land as entered in the title deed,” and 
an additional sum of 3 sex for every yen of land tax 
will be paid as office expenses. For the present, 
the amount of taxation has been fixed at the rate 
stated in these regulations, but it must necessarily 
vary from time to time according to circumstances. 
Clause 23 stated, that after an interval of 5 years 
a re-examination of all title deeds would take place. 

In March, 1872, the restriction on the absolute 
sale of land was removed and rules were published 
which provided for the transfer of the title-deed of 
land ‘when thus sold. 

It appears from these regulations that the govern- 
ment considered the title deed taxation system as 
the most convenient method of levying taxes, and 
were anxious by issuing title-deeds in the case of 
castle towns and places famous by tradition, which 
had hitherto been exempt from taxation, and by 
granting title deeds in the case of all land sold, to 
ix the value of land throughout the country, and 
collect taxes in accordance with the value so deter- 
mined. Land, however, being in the nature of a fix- 
ture, people are usually very unwilling to relinqui: 
possession of it, and therefore, as the government 
proposed to wait until land was sold or transferred 
before issuing title-deeds, 40 or 50 years might 
have elapsed, and even then title deeds would pto- 
bably not have been issued for all the land in the 
country. It is easy to understand, therefore, that 
difficulties arose in the determination of the value 
of land. Accordingly, in August of the same year, 
the government supplemented these regulations by 
additional rules under which they agreed to issue 
title deeds for all land in Japan under occupation 
by the people, irrespective of its sale or transfer, 
and published a notification to the local authorities 
everywhere to the effect that the task of issuing 
title deeds was to be finished by the month oi 
October. In September, the Bureau for the Revision 
of the Land Tax was established as а sub-oflice of 
the Taxation Bureau, and to this office full powers for 
this revision were entrusted together with the special 
control of all matters connected with title deeds. 
In this month a draft of the revised system of land 
taxation was completed and communicated to the 
chief administrative officers in each locality, and 
rules were framed for carrying this system into 
effect, 

Later on, a fresh proposal for the revision of the 
land tax was brought forward by Mr. Mutsu Mune- 
mitsu, Governor of the Kanagawa Деп. ‘This pro- 
posal may be summarized as follows:—The existing | 
system of land taxation was to be changed, and all | 

ient methods of assessing tases, and determin- | 
: the cxtent and yield of land were, without 
exception, tobe abolished. The land tax was to 
be levied ata certain rate according to the actual 
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value of land, and the taxes were to be payable in 
certain fixed periods. ‘The three classes into which 
land was divided were to be amalgamated, all land 
to be valued according to its productiveness, and 
on the value thus fixed the land tax was to be 
assessed. Thus, if the land was productive the 
assessed value would be high, and if the value was 
high the taxes would of course be heavy. If, on the 
contrary, the land was unproductive, the assessed 
value would be small and the taxes therefore would 
be light. By this method, it was argued, much 
trouble would be saved to the authorities and the 
people without detriment to either, and the land 
taxes would be adjusted on a fair and equitable 
basis. The government accordingly appointed 
Mr. Mutsu superintendent of taxation, and the 
work of revision was commenced. 








The plan proposed by Mr. Mutsu was, we see, 
substantially the same as that brought forward by 
Mr. Kanda in 1870, and by Mr. Okubo in the 
following year; but at that time the laws in each 
clan were different and the administration was not. 
yet firmly established. Although, therefore, the 
government gladly concurred in the plans then put 
forward, they could not easily be carried into effect 
throughout the whole country. When however, 
the Daimios surrendered their fiefs to the crown, 
and the administrative power being placed in the 
hands of a central government, the way was cleared 
for the settlement of the affairs of the country, the 
work of revising the land tax was at once commenced. 


In February, 1873, the chief administrative offi- 
cials in each locality were summoned by the finance 
department to a deliberative meeting, and the draft 
scheme for the revision of the land tax was discus- 
sed. The result of the deliberations of this assembly 
was that the members eventually were divided into 
three parties. One party proposed that the total 
amount of the taxes previously levied on land in 
rice should be converted into money (such amount 
to be fixed on the basis of the average amount of 
taxation for the previous 10 or 5 or 6 years) ; that 
the money obtained by this calculation should be 
apportioned according to the total amount of land 
entered in the title deeds; and that, afterwards, an 
equitable adjustment of the taxation to be leviedon 
each holding should be gradually made in- accord 
ance with the quality of the land. A second раду 
argued that it was useless to deal with superfici 
ties without going to the root of the matter ; that 
the question should be dealt with in a decisive 
manner by abolishing once and for all the methods 
of assessing taxes according to the yield of land 
and the inspection of crops; and that a simple and 
uniform system of taxation based on the value of 
land should be introduced. "The third party held 
that it would be no easy matter suddenly to do 
away with all old customs and usages, that it 
would be better for some time to follow the system 
introduced under the Tokugawa Shógunate, and, 
adopting an equitable method of taxation based 
on the system of inspecting crops, to correct any 
unfair incidence of taxation in the case of parti- 
cular holdings. Title deeds might then be issued 
gradually, and anew system of taxation introduced 
later оп, when the people, having out-grown old 
usages, were prepared to accept it. 

‘The views of these three parties were not iden- 
tical, but in reality they only diliered on the ques- 
tion as {о whether the reform should be carried 
out at once, or gradually. As far as the main issue 
of the necessity of reform was concerned their views 
coincided, The president of the assembly, Mr. 
Inouye Kaoru, then selected a few of the members 
of the assembly and entrasted them with the task 
of drawing up a draft scheme for the revision of 
the land tax. When this draft was completed, Mr. 
Inouye suddenly sent in a memorial to the govern- 
ment and resigned office. Mr. Okuma, the chief 
of the party, who was then a sangi, assumed charge 
of the Finance Department. He accordingly be- 
came president of the assembly and presented the 
draft scheme for the revision of the land tax to the 
members, who discussed it clause by clause. 

The draft law was then submitted to the Em- 
peror, who readily gave it his sanction, and it was 
then notified to the country by Imperial decree. 

occurred on the 28th July, 1873.—(see Report). 







































Regulations for the revision of the land tax con- 
taining seven clauses * were accordingly issued by 
the 1 of State, another set of regulations for 





the carrying out of this revision, containing 17* 
articles, were published by the Finance Department, 
and a memorandum of 44 clauses for the informa- 
tion of and guidance of the local authorities, and a 
he inspection of land containing 
38 articles were also drawn up and made public. 
We will summarize the chief provisions in this 
series of enactments which concern our present 
argument. 


As soon as the revi: 














ion of the land tax was com- 








of the old senate which was replaced by the Gearosin 





* See Report Appendix D. — * Appendix C. — * Appendix D. 
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pleted, the land tax was to be levied on the value 
ofland. No increase of taxation was to take place 
in good years; nor was any decrease of taxation 
to be allowed in bad years (see Article 2 of the 
Revision Regulations). Тһе land tax had hitherto 
been mixed up with taxes on various commodities, 
andwith the house tax, but hencefortha clear distinc- 
tion was to be made. And although it was agreed 
that the land ought not to be assessed at more than 
1 per cent. on the value of land, yet as the taxes 
on various commodities were not yet settled, for 
the present the land tax was to be assessed at 3 
per cent, on the value of land. When, however, 
the taxes on tea, tobacco, timber, and other pro- 
ductions of the soil had been established, and the 
yearly revenue from these sources had reached the 
Sum of yen 2,000,000, then the land tax levied on 
all land in respect of which the land tax had been 
revised was to be reduced gradually in proportion 
to the increase in the revenue derived from these 
new taxes, until it reached the limit of 1 per cent. 
on the value of the land. (See Article 6 of the 
Revised Regulations.) 


With regard to the value of land, the owners of 
land were to be made to estimate the yearly profit 
attending the cultivation of their holdings, and to 
give their opinion as to the value of their holdings 
based on this estimate of the profit attending cul- 
tivation, according to the customs of the different 
localities ; and a suitable tax was to be levied after 
inspection of the land on the part of the Govern- 
ment. (Article 1. of the rules for the carrying out 
of the regulations of the land tax.) 











In the case of holdings the price of which was 
not correctly stated by the proprietors, a fresh 
estimate was to be ordered, and in the event of the 
land holders being dissatisfied with the value thus 
estimated, and refusing to listen to reason, the land. 
was to be sold by written tender or at a price fixed 
by the Government. (Articles 160f the same rules.) 

The price of land, it was said, depended upon 
many considerations: upon its position, whether in 
town or country; upon people’s tastes; upon the 
difficulty, or ease of cultivation, and upon the 
different nature of the industries carried on by the 
people + and not only upon the actual profit attend- 
ing its cultivation by the farmers. People’s tastes 
and their views as to thé convenient or inconvenient 
position of land were, it was pointed out, matters 
of private opinion which did not as a matter of 
course find open expression, and consequently the 
value of land as regulated by these considerations 
couldonly be calculated by conjecture. It followed, 
therefore, that unless land repeatedly changed 
hands and was sold by competition to the highest 
bidder, its true value, in so far as these two ele- 
ments of price were concerned, could not possibly 
be determined. Accordingly, the best method for 
determining the value of land was to. estimate the 
profit attending cultivation. As the price of land for 
which there was a great demand wonld naturally 
rise higher than the value thus calculated, this 
method ought by all means to be adopted. (Article 
10 of the memorandum for the information and 
guidance of local Officials.) 




















In cases where the value of land was understated 
by the holder, and it was difficult to sell it by 
written tender, the holder was to be asked whether 
he was willing to sell it to the Government at the 
price named by him, and if he consented, he was to 
be called upon to give a written guarantee to that 
effect. (Article 33 of the same memorandum.) 

It might occasionally happen, it was pointed out, 
that a holding would be bought by the Батча 
when the value fixed by the proprietor was very 
near the proper value, but in most cases the 
Government would only step in as a purchaser when 
it was Шен that a false estimate of value һай 
been furnished by the proprietor. (Article 35 of 
the same memorandum. 

In determining the value of land in pursuance of 
the revision of the system of taxation, no regard 
was to be paid to the amount of taxes on rice 
formerly levied, but each proprietor was to state 
what he considered to be the actual selling price of 
his holding. Instructions in this sense were to be 
issued to each village. (Article 40 of the same 
memorandum.) 

The system of measuring land by which its extent 
was determined, the sysiem of investigating the 
yield of land by which its fertility or unproduc- 
iveness was ascertained, and the system of inspect- 
ing the crops by which a distinction could be made 
between good and bad years, were all good methods 
in their way. ‘The evil lay in the practical applica- 
tion of these methods. This was attended by 
numerous drawbacks, which continued until the 
year 1868. For instance, the practice of assessing 
the taxes to be paid in a particular year only after 
the results of that year’s harvest had been 'ascer- 
tained, made it impossible to draw up any estimate 
of annual revenue; and this impossibility of estimat- 
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ing the annual revenue made it very difficult to 
administer the national finances in an efficient 
manner. Consequently, when the new period of 
Meiji commenced, political economists were anxious 
for the establishment of a sound land system under 
which the evils of unequal taxation and a fluctuat- 
ing revenue might be avoided; and they endea- 
voured by every means in their power to find some 
expedient which would serve their purpose. But 
although by a just and impartial system of 
measuring [and and estimating its yield it is pos- 
sible to remedy an unfair incidence of taxation, 
a fluctuating revenue is a difficulty which does 
not admit of solution in the same manner. In 
all times farmers have regarded with distrust 
and aversion the measurement of land, and as 
often as this has taken place local disorders 
have been the result. It is impossible nôt to 
understand that this result would not certainly 
lave happened had these reforms been hastily 
taken in hand, so shortly after the new Government 
had come into power, and before it had gained 
the confidence of the people. It would, indeed, 
have been a mistaken policy at this early period to 
have inaugurated the work of reform by remeasur- 
ing the land. The reformers probably saw the 
danger, and accordingly altered their plans and 
brought forward the scheme known as the title deed 
system of taxation, which became law in July, 1873. 

It appears to us, that the two most necessary 
points in a system of taxation are that it should 
have the advantage of simplicity and that it should 
satisfy the people. Now, in point of simplicity, the 
assessment of the land. tax according to the value 
of land is not as satisfactory as the assessment of 
the tax according to the yearly revenue it yields 
to the cultivator. But the aversion to the measure- 
ment of land was a feeling ingrained in the minds 
of the people and one which could not easily be 
eradicated. The Goyernment in deciding to adopt 
the system of assessing taxation upon the value of 
the land, avoided the danger of a measure which 
the people regarded with suspicious aversion,® and 
although the principal object of the Government 
was not to avoid this danger, the decision, never- 
theless, was certainly most opportune in view of 
the fact that at this time the ‘Government did not 
command the full confidence of the people. By 
revaluing all land throughout the country, fixing its 
proper value and assessing a fixed yearly tax, the 
difficulties connected with the varying extent of 
holdings were avoided, the unfair incidence of taxa- 
tion was remedied, and the evil of a fluctuating 
revenue was removed. These were the good results 
ofthe new system. Why then, it may be asked, 
was it condemned by some people at the time? И 
was condemned firstly on the ground that it would 
be difficult to carry itout ; secondly, that the assess- 
ment of the land tax at 3 per cent. would not 
produce sufficient revenue for the requirements of 
the administration ; and thirdly, that if taxes were 
not increased and lessened in good and bad years 
the people would become imprudent, and по pro- 
vision for bad years would be made. Exception 
was also taken to the provision for a gradual re- 
duction of the tax until it should reach the propor- 
tion of 1 per cent. When a 3 per cent. tax, it was 
said, is not enough to support the finances of the 
country, what shall we say toa further reduction 
of the tax? This was the fourth ground of objec- 
tion. Again the opponenis of the new system 
quoted in support of their arguments the following. 
pasage from Mr. Mutsu's scheme :—“ We will 
suppose that the land tax is fixed at 5 per cent. on 
the original value of the land; and that there isa 
iece of land the soil of which is naturally rich and 
which is advantageously situated with regard to 
the water supply. The price of such land is, of 
course, high, probably yen 1,000. The land tax to 
be paid on it will be yen go. Then we will take 
another piece of land of the same size the soil of 
which, however, is of a poor quality, being stony, 
and which presents no facilities for cultivation. 
The price of such land is, of course, small, say yer 
500. The land tax to be paid on it will be yen 
^ 

This, said the objectors, was of course only i 
tended by Mr. Mutsu to be taken as illustrating his 









































* The meaning of the writer is this ;— Previous to the restoration, 
the assessment of the land tax underwent revision at certain 
periods. Hut this revision simply amounted to a re-measuren 

П holdings, with the object of augmenting the Governn 
nue by ascertaining the increased area of land brought under 






















cultivation since the last census of land had been taken. No 

alteration was introduced in the system of taxation, As these 

riodical revisions, therefore, in the vast majority of cases, 
тед inan increase of the land tax, although in son 







perhaps a previous excess of 
tified, it was only nator: 
re-measürement of land with unconcealed aversion 
foreseeing, as they did each time, that it must result in an 
increase of taxes. 

In the revision of the land tax introduced by the present Govers 


surement m: 






















ment, the re-measurement of land formed of course part of t 
official programme, But the Government, by giving the grea 
prominence to the change of system that ed by the 
new enactments, diverted attention from the re-meastirement 
land which would in any case havebee 
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scheme, and. cannot, therefore, be regarded as his 
opinion on the actual rate of assessment; but it is a 
well-known rule that is such an important matter 
as a memorial of this kind, the greatest care must 
be taken even in a single word or meaning. And 
it is very clear that if Mr. Mutsu’s idea was that 
the land tax should be assessed at 3 per cent. or 
less, he would not have taken it as he did at 5 per 
cent. for the purpose of illustrating his argument. 
And if Mr. Mutsu knew that such an assessment 
would be too low, then clearly others should know 
it; more especially in view of the fact that under 
the Shégun’s administration the proportions of the 
produce of land which went to the government and 
to the cultivator respectively were at the lowest rate 
of taxation j5ths to the cultivator and ths to 
the government, and at the highest jths to the 
cultivator and ths to the Government. These 
were the grounds on which the opinion was based 
that the assessment of the land tax at 3 per cent. 
was too low. This opinion was held by deed and 
still more were opposed to the provision that, as 
taxes on commodities increased, the land tax should 
be reduced until it reached the proportion of 1 per 
cent. 

Our director, Mr. Okuma, however, who was 
then Minister of Finance, and Sangi, having, in 
obedience to the benevolent command of His 
Majesty, elicited a clear collective opinion on the 
subject, fixed the assessment of the land tax at 3 

er cent., and established the provision for gradual 

eduction of the ta to 1 per cent. ; he also inserted 
the clause by which no alteration of taxes would 
take place in good and bad years, and presenting 
the draft law to His Majesty obtained for it the 
Imperial sanction. The decision of the Government 
was based on the fact that a famine year is an occur- 
rence out of the ordinary courseof things, and cannot 
therefore be taken а basis for regulating the 
ordinary system of national finance ; and that land 
again, being the principal source of national re- 
venue, to impose heavy taxes on the principal 
source of revenue is to prevent the extension and 
development of all productions and industries. 

The 17 clauses of the regulations for carrying 
out the revision of the land tax defined the methods 
for determining the value of all land under cultiva- 
tion, and of house land, hill land, forest land, and. 
moor land, and of land included in dykes, etc., and 
for assessing the land tax; and were therefore in 
the nature of explanatory rules for the carrying 
out of-the revision. ‘The most difficult matter, 
when the revision was in. progress, was the deter- 
mination of the value of land. Accordingly, the 
same Government had occasion to explain no less 
than three successive times its intentions in regard 
to this determination of value. 














The 44 clauses of the memorandum for the in- 
formation and guidance of the local author; 
were in the nature of explanatory rules giving 
information on points which it was necessary for 
the local authorities to possess. In this case too, 
the determination of the value of land was the chief 
point in regard to which the Government had to ex- 
plain its views. But the circumstances of each 
district, and indeed of each village, being different, 
it was impossible to carry matters with a high hand, 
and establish one fair basis which should serve for 
the determination of the value of all land. And as 
ihe people were anxious to obtain as light an 
assessment of taxation as possible, there were not 
wanting proprietors who endeavoured to deceive 
the authorities by understating the income they 
drew from the land, and tenants who practised 
the same fraud in regard to the amount of their 
share of the produce of the land. Accordingly the 
Government published 4 additional rules for in- 
specting land, intended to be applied in those cases 
where the general fair basis for determining the 
value of land could not be adopted. ‘The taxation 
system was thus perfected in all its details, and the 
plan which had cost so many years of labour to 
elaborate was able to be put into operation. The 
necessity of prompt action was accordingly urged 
on the local authorities; and the great work of 
revising the land tax was commenced. 

In September, 1873, the laws in respect to the re- 
clamation of land and the evasion of land registra- 
tion, with intent to defraud the revenue, were 
revised, and it was thus rendered impossible for the 
ownership of land to be concealed from the autho- 
rities ; for a notification was issued to the effect that. 
ifafter the conclusion of the revision of the land 
tax any persons should be found guilty of such con- 
cealment they would be punished according to the 
law established to meet such cases. 

In May, 1874, clause No. 8 was added to the 
revision regulations. By this clause it was enacted 
that even though the price of any land should, after 
the revision, vary in price in transactions of sale, 
the land tax would still, for the period of 5 years 
dating from the revision, be levied according io the 
value originally fixed at the time of such revision. 
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In June of the same year, the rules under which | 
tax-payers who fell into arrears were made to pay 
interest in addition to the taxes due were re 
enacted, 





In the following December a_re-classification of 
land took place; a broad distinction was established | 
between land owned by the Government and land 
owned by the people, and land was sub-divided 
into several minor classes. 





In March, 1875, a bureau for the control of all 
matters connected with the revision of the land tax | 
was established as an intermediate office between 
the Finance and Home Departments. ‘This step 
was taken because although the revision of the 
land tax was a matter under the control of the 
Department of Finance, many questions arose in 
the course of the revision whichconcerned the Home 
Department, and much delay was unavoidably 
occasioned by the joint discussion of such ques- 
tions which took place between the two departments. 








In the same month, an order was issued to the 
effect that as it was intended to fix the price of rice, 
to be used in determining the value of holdings, 
by taking the average market value of rice for the 
period included in the 5 years from 1870-4, parti- 
culars respecting such average value were to be 
collected and sent in by the local authorities to the 
Central Government. 


In August of the same year, it was notified that 
all town land, etc., in the various prefectures on 
which the land tax had been levied at the rate of 1 
per cent. on the value of the land, should, after the 
revision of the land tax had come into operation, 
be taxed at the rate of 3 per cent. on the value of 
the land. In the same month, also, the following 
Notification was issued to the various prefectures :— 

“Although there is no immediate necessity for 
the rapid completion of the revision of the land tax, 
still if this revision is only accomplished step by 
step the opportunity of fixing an average basis of 
land value by comparing the prices of land in 
different localities will be lost. Accordingly the 
year 1876 is fixed as the date by which the revision 
of the land tax must everywhere be completed. 
‘Take note of these our intentions and by the exer- 
cise of diligence see that the work of revision is 
completed.” 

In the following September, all taxes were divided 
into two classes: “National taxes and prelec- 
tural taxes.” In October, a supplementary clause 
was added to the regulations for the revision of the 
land tax; and in the same month it was notified 
that the local taxes levied on town land in prefe 
tural districts should not exceed one third of the 
land tax. 

In May, 1876, notification was issued tothe effect 
that in the case of persons who, when the revision 
of the land tax had taken place, persisted in adher- 
ing to their own estimates of the valucs of their 
holdings, and refused to accept the proper price 
fixed, the land tax was to be assessed and levied 
at the same rate as that charged on neighbouring 
land, and title deeds issued accordingly. 

In October of the same year, it was notified that 
even though the value of any town land should vary 
in transactions of sale, taxes would still be levied 
on the land im question for the period of 5 years 
from the date of the revision of the land tax, ac- 
cording to the original value determined at the 
time of revision, And in the following December 
a notification was issued to the effect that, owing 
to the work of colonization in Yezo being still in its 
infancy, the land tax in that part of Japan would, 
for the time being, be assessed at ї per cent. on 
the value of land. 















































The work of revision was 
show practical results, 





thus in a fair way to 
The people, however, still 
sutiered considerable distress. Consequently the 
government decided to reduce the land tax in 
conformity with the 6th clause of the revision 
regulations. This was done by means of an Im- 
port) 

The land tax was thus reduced to 2} per cent. 
and at the same time the local taxation levied оп 
all holdings was reduced to Mh of the amount of 
land tax. 


In February of the 









репа! deerce issued in January 1877.—(see Re 














ате year, a notification was 
issued regulating the collection. and remission of 
taxes in regard do land bought and sold by the 
government, and waste land; and in. the following 
July another notification was issued reducing the 
land tax on all land in remote mountainon 
and ай land: bordering 
absence of any fair bas 
accord nee with artic! 
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s districts | 
п the sea, which, in the | 


the same month the system of collecting taxes was 
changed, the periods for payment of taxes being 
altered to six. In December of the same year, 30 
years from the date of first cultivating the land 
was fixed as the period during which exemption 
from taxation would be allowed in the case of the 
reclamation of waste land. 

In November, 1879, authority was given to the 
local authorities to grant a remission of taxes on 
land in regard to which improvements had been 
executed Tor the public advantage, such as the 
construction of drains and.canals, etc. 


Tn May, 1880, the Government issued a notification 
of 4 clauses. The first clause stated that although 
by a notification of 1874 it had been established 
that no alteration should take place in the a 
sessment of the land tax for 5 years dating from 
the time of the revision of the tax, and that during 
that period taxes would be levied’ according to the 
value of the land as determined at the time of the 
revision, ithad been decided by the Government to 
extend the period of 5 years originally fixed until 
the year 1885. Should, however, the land tax in 
any locality be considered by the governor of the 
prefecture to be improperly adjusted, on his re- 
porting the fact to the government, officers would 
be despatched by the Finance Department to the 
locality in question. These officers would investi- 
gate the matter on the spot, and, if. nece: 
special permission would be given to alte 
assessment of taxes in the case of any ward, village, 
or town or country district. 


The 2nd clause referred to the alteration of land. 
It was provided that in all cases of the conversion 
ofland, such as the conversion of rice land into 
ordinary arable land, or ordinary arable land into 
rice land, or house land, which had taken place 
subsequent to the revision of the land tax, such 
land should be re-registered under its new designa- 
tion within the period of 5 years from the date of 
such conversion, and the value re-estimated. In 
the case, however, of all future conversion of land, 
the re-registration and re-cstimation of value 

uld be made yearly. 









































Clause 3 enacted that all alterations in the values 
ofland which might be made under clauses 1 and 
2were to be carried out in accordance with the 
provisions of the regulations for the revision of the 
land tax, and the rules for carrying out the revision 
of the land tax, which were issued in July, 18735 

d that all expenses connected with these altera- 
tions in value, with the exception of the salaries and 
travelling expenses of the officials entrusted with 
the conduct of the investigations, should be charged 
to the district concerned, or to the land holders, as 
circumstances might require. 























In clause 4 it was provided that all increase or 
diminution of taxes which should follow upon the 
alterations so made in the value of land should 
date from the year in which such alterations received 
official sanction, 








This notification was followed by another in 
November of the same year, in which it was stated 
that any applications for alterations of land value 
in accordance with the above-mentioned provisions, 
should be addressed to the Finance Department not 
later than the middle of February, 1881. 

In February, 1881, the periods for payment of 
the land tax were altered to four. In the following 
March it was notified that in the event of aland 
holder being dissatisfied with the value of his hold- 
ing, as re-estimated in the manner above stated, 
the value of his holding would be determined by 
taking the average yield of his land for the three 
following years. — During those three years, how- 
ever, he would be required pay taxes according to 
the original estimate of the value of his land. 











The great work of the land tax revision which 
had cost all classes of the people so much labour 
since the year 1873, was thus, at last, practically 
completed, and accordingly, on the goth June 
1551, the government closed the bureau for the 
revision of the land tax, and entrusted what affairs 
still remained io be arranged to the taxation 
bureau. Reviewing the course of events, we sce 
that in the first-year of the new period of Meiji 

















stem of tax: 





the ion which existed in the various 
provinces would be allowed to remain as they 
were for one or two years, and that the minds 
of the people were thus reassured. This result 
having 1 
quently took place in the laws relating to land were 
| many and various, The most conspicuous of these 
referms were the rules for inspection of the crop: 

ied in July, 1870; the permission to pay taxes in 
| money instead of in rice granted in May, 1871 ; th 
[removal of all. restrictions n the cultivation of 
КЕ place in Sopivmber, 18715 the tide 
deed system of taxation bionght forward in Deceme 

т of the same year ; the removal of the restriction 
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(1808) a notification was issued announcing that y 


п obtained, the changes which subse- | 


on the absolute sale (or sale in perpetuity,) of 
land which took place in February, 1872 ; the aboli- 
tion of the payment of taxes in money calculated 
at the market price of the cheapest rice, which 
came into effect in August, 1872 ; the abolition of the 
old system of paying the land tax in rice according 
to the koku assessment which followed in June, 
1873; and, finally, the regulations for the revision 
of the land tax issued in July, 1873, by means of 
which the value of all land throughout the country 
was settled on the same basis, and the land tax as- 
sessed at 3 per cent. 

















The energy displayed by the Finance Department 
in regard to the administration of the revenues of 
the country was considerable. Several works on 
taxation and finance were printed and published, 
and the Bureau for the Revision of the Land Tax 
made arrangements for publishing special informa- 
tion in connection with the progress of the revision. 








In conclusion, if we attentively consider the 
whole course of this land tax revision, from the 
time of the issue of the tiatory notification down 
to the completion of the work, we shall find that the 
principal reforms introduced were five in number : 





1. The change in the nature of the price of land. 





2. The change in the method of investigating 
and determining the value of land. 


3. The change in the method of measuring the 
land. 
4. The change in regard to taxation in bad years. 
5. The change in the classification of the land. 


"The exertion and labour which it cost the re- 
formers to accomplish this work could not, in the 
nature of things, be properly appreciated even by 
those who observed the progress of the revision. 


The two most difficult matters connected with 
the revision of the land tax were the determination 
of the extent of all holdings and the determination 
of their value. 


The estimated extent of all land held by the 

people ascertained in the course of the land tax, 

revision amounted to 12,543,770 cho. The extent. 
of such land previous to the revision had:been* | 
estimated at 3,916,077. — The revi 
tax, therefore, resulted in: an addition of 8,645,608 
cho to the area of land subject to taxation. . 











‘The value of the total area of land owned by the 
people, as determined by the revision, was assessed 
At yen 1,648,764,476 and the revised land tax 
charged on this was уел 49,462,945.” The total 
amount of land tax levied previous to the revision 
was yen 52,308,051. The immediate result of the 
revision of the land tax was, therefore, a loss to the 
government of yen 2,905,109 in the revenue derived 
from the land (ax. 











The writer observes, in regard to these figures, 
that those politicians who had propounded the 
doctrine that the assessment of the land tax at 3 
per cent. would not yield sufficient revenue for the 
finances of the country to be properly administered 
must have recognized the falsity of their views 
when they saw that the re-adjustment of the land 
tax in the form to which they objected caused a 
diminution in revenue of only yen 2,905,109. 





The following table is then given showing the 
results of the revision in regard to the classification 
of land and the value in each case of land so classi- 
fied, the figures given being those for the year 1881 : 














Extent. Value. 
Rice land {631,068 ... 1,230,118,277 
Other arable land 1,855,974 75245578. 
House land AUI s 135400755 
Mill, forest, and moor land 24,0514! 


Salt fields 


2,0305. 
Miscellaneous land 





The price of cereals adopted for determining the 
value of land was, as we have seen, the average 
market price of all classes of cereals for the 5 years 
[from 1870 to 1874 inclusive. ‘The method em- 
ployed to determine the value of a holding for the 
| purpose of taxation was as follows i— 

















| "The total yield in rice or other cereals of the 
| holding was ascertained and converted into moncy 
atthe average market price of the rice or other 
cereals in question for the period of five years 
| above referred to, From the sum thus obtained, 
| the cost of cultivation was deducted, the balanc 
| left over being the net profit of the cultivator. This 
profit was taken to be the interest on the value of 
the land at 6 per cent, and a simple c 
| gave the net value of the land on which this interest 
lacerued to the cultivator. This was fixed as the 
assessed value of the land on which the land tax 
was levied. 






















‘The following comparative tables show the total 
area of land on which rice and other crops were 








Y ALS per cent, -yen 49,462,034. 
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culüvated in the year 1881, and the amount of 
produce yielded :— 
AREA OF LAND UNDER CULTIVATION AND AMOUNT 
ок PRODUCE YIELDED IN коко, 
Rice, 








Ordinary Glutinous Upland 88r, o. a870: a878 
Tice." tice. fice, Total Total, Тош, — Total. 
Tibe Tsubo. Tsubo, Tsubo, Tsubo, Tsubo, Тш 
2,334,356 219,715 20,084 2,561,125 2,562,400 2,541,061 2,489,765 
Kotu. Каш. Koku. Koku. Koku, Koku, Кош, 


27,482,621 2,390,331 02,431 29,971,353 31,359,326 32,418,934 23,282,540 
Акел or LAND AND PRODUCTION. 














Barisy, Wurst, Oats, &c. 

Barley & - 1881, Bo. с. 18% 
oats. тиді. Wheat, Тош. Total. + Тош, Total. 
Tsubo, Tsubo, Tsubo, Tsubo, Tsubo, Тие, Tsubo. 
597036 495,218 365,004 1,458,759 1432,44 1,416,327 1,305,021 
Kotu. Koku, Коки. Kotu, Ко. Koku, Кои. 


5,194,371 3,374,371 2,038,973 10,507,983 12,503,063 9,890,908 9,411,460 
In estimating the yield of land, the writer says, 
all rice fields were, of course, taken as producing 


rice, and other arable land was taken as producing | 


chiefly barley, oats, wheat, and beans. The yield 
of the land in the case of tea, mulberry, hemp, and 
indigo cultivation was estimated according to the 

rofit attending the cultivation of rice!? and wheat 
in the vicinity. Тһе cultivation of beans being on 
asmall scale as compared with that of rice and 
wheat, we do not therefore give the estimated 
production, which is comparatively inconsiderable. 

The yearly profit obtained from hill, forest, and 
moor lands is, on the whole, much the same as that 
on cultivated land. But the profit derived from 
such lands is only obtained once in 30 or 50 years 
In order to ascertain the value of such lands it 
was, therefore, necessary first to estimate the pro- 
dutive power of the land, and, in the case 
of forest land, it was further necessary to calculate 
in how many years a growth of wood would be 
obtained, to make a rough estimate of the value 























of such, dfi deducting the expenses of planting 
and felli uU s and the cost of transporting 
ч р, ket, to divide the result by the 
number of ye had taken to obtain this return 
oñ the tor’ original outlay. The sum thus 
obtained Was fixed as the yearly profit attending 
the cultiv. of Such forest land. As the surveys 


of „ forest, and moor lands were at that time 
very incomplete, the Government, we understand, 
cxperienced great difficulty in investigating and 
dealing with the subject. 

With regard to the price of rice and other cercals, 
the price employed for the purpose of revision 


was, 8$ we have seen, the average price of the 











#8 years from 1870-74 inclusive, the dates on which 


ihe yearly averages were taken being the dates for 
payment of taxes in rice in each of the 5 years. In 
the year 1873, however, the price of cereals was 
abnormally high, owing to the bad crops of the 
revious year. Moreover, the importation of ri 
rom one province into another having under the 
feudal system been strictly prohibited, the prices 
of these cereals differed greatly even. іп provi 
which adjoined one another, being in one case high 
and in another low. It would have been impossible, 
therefore, to prevent the average price for the 5 
years in question, as fixed by the Government, from 
being in some localities quite unsuitable; in these 
cases the Government proceeded with careful deli. 
beration, and endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to avoid any unfair incidence of taxation. If we 
now reduce to an average for the whole country 
the prices of cereals employed in the revision of the 
land tax, we find that the average price per koku 
of rice employed to calculate the value of a holding, 
was a trifle under yer 4.18}; that of wheat, a little 
less than yez 1.79: ; and that of beans, a little less 
than yen 3.013. The amount of interest to be 
deducted from the estimated value of a holding 
before the taxable value was determined, was based 
upon the profit attending the cultivation of the 
land. As the circumstances of each locality were 
different, the rate of interest also varied. The Go- 
vernment, however, fixed the ordinary rate of 
interest at б per cent., and the highest rate of 
interest at 7 per cent. If, therefore, we reduce the 
various rates of interest to one average rate for the 
whole country, we find that the interest on rice 
land was a trifle imder 6,1, per cent., and on other 
arable land a little less ‘than 6/5 per cent. Тһе 
cost of seed and manure was calculated by the Go- 
vernment at 15 per cent. of the total value of yield. 

[Тклхв1Аток'в Nore.—The writer here amplifies hi 
former statement of the method adopted by the Govern- 
ment in estimating the taxable value of land, but he 
still leaves a good deal to be supplied by his readers. 
It may be well, therefore, to explain clearly the method 





























Fide note later on. 


19 Wheat or beans, not rice. 
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| farmers where the yield of the land was share 





adopted by the Government in determin 
land. Land was, first of all, divided into two classes; 

land, and land on which other crops were grown 
valuators were employed to estimate the yield of a 
holding. This yield was then converted into money in 
the case of rice, wheat, and beans by taking the average 
market value per ойи of each of these articles of 
produce for the s years included in the period from 
18704. In fixing this average market value it would 
have been impracticable to have taken one price for the 
whole country,!! The difficulty was thercfore met by 
fixing various market values which were used as the 
separate bases of valuation in cach locality where local 
conditions and circumstances required special consider- 
ation. Thus, in some cases, one market value for rice 
say, or for wheat, was made the basis of valuing land 

an entire province 

market values had to be determined for each district or 
even village. In the case of land on which other pro- 
ductions such as tea, mulberries, hemp, indigo, etc, 
were grown, the method employed was to estimate 
what crops of wheat and beans land of the same value 
yielded ; the yield of similar land laid down in wheat or 
beans was then taken as the yield of the land in ques- 
tion, and this yield converted into money at the average 
market price of wheat or beans for the § years from 
1870-4 as fixed for the particular locality: 














































‘The estimation of the yield of land and the conver- 
sion of the yield into money were, however, only the 
first steps in the valuation of holdings and assessment 
of the land tax. The process by which the value of a 
holding was determined was somewhat complicated 
istinetion was made between holdings cultivated by 
the proprietor and those which were leased to tenant 
farmers who paid a certain proportion. of the produce 
of the land to the proprietor as rent for the holding ; 
the amount of produce thus due to the proprietor being 
ariable, and depending upon the arrangement in each 
case made between landlord and tenant. 




















In the case of land cul 
yield having been estim 





vated by the proprietor, the 
ted by the valuators and con- 





verted into money, the next step in the process was to 





deduct 15 per cent. of this sum (the proportion fixed in 
all cases by the government) as cost of seed and manure 
from the total value of the yield. From the sum which 
remained the amount. of local taxes and land tax a: 
sessed, in the latter case, originally at 3 per cent., and in 
the former at 4rd of the land tax (and calculated on the 
value of the net yield of the land, after deduction of the 
cost of seed and manure), was again deducted, The 
balance remaining over was taken to represent the actual 
profit to the cultivator, and as the Government decided 
to regard б per cent. as ће annual profit accruing to 











each cultivator (thongh in some cases, as the writer 


points out, the rate of such profit, or interest, was taken 
to be 7 per cent.), the value of the holding was deter- 
mined by a simple calculation.!? This value so deter- 
mined was fixed as the 
land, upon which the land tax (at 3 per cent., a 
2] per cent.) was levied. 

In the case of the holdings cultivated by 








tenant 
between 
landlord and tenant (or proprietor and cultivator), in 
certain proportions regulated by mutual arrangement, 
the same method was employed with one exception ;— 
the cost of seed and manure was included in the share 
of the yield of the land taken by the proprictor, and 
the share taken by the cultivator constituted the net 
yield of the land on which taxation was levied. 











The process by which the value of land was deter- 
mined and the land tax calculated by the government 
was illustrated by them as follows in the memorandum 
issued for the information and guidance of the local 
uthorities.!* 








Given a holding cultivated by the proprietor yield- 
ing 20 koku of rice — 
Taking the average market value of 
rice for the 5 years 1870-4 as adopted . 
in the district in question for the 
purposes of the revision at yen 3, the 
value of this yield will amount to.... 
Deducting 15 per cent. for cost of seed 
and manure, we get i 
which sum represents the net 
holding to the proprictor cult 














ing his own land. 
From this sum deduct th for local 
taxes, ie, yen 5.10: balance 
From this balance deduct again Ad 
for land tax, ie, усп 15.30: balas 
which sum represents the actual у 
caleulated by the government, to the landlord, farmer, 
or proprietor who cultivated his own holding. 





seq 45.00 








seen 30.60! * 
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Not only do the prices of rice and 
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‘Then 6 per cent. being fixed by the government as 
the ordinary rate of profit accruing to a cultivator 
annually from the cultivation of his holding, 3 
0.60 being the yearly profit in this case, we arrive at 
the sum of yen 51.0 asthe taxable value of the holding. 
And the land tax payable on this at 3 per cent, will 
be yen о; and the local taxes (assessed at 4rd of 
the former will be yez 5.10; the amount in each case 
[being the same as that previously arrived at in fixing 
the value of the hol 

A simple manipulation of figures shows that the same 
result might have been arrived at in a less indirect 
manner by merely multipying the net yield of the land, 
which in this case was, as we have seen, уел 51, by то 
and calculating the land tax and local taxes on that 
| amount. 

The reason of the more elaborate calculation being 
given is due probably to the desire of the. government 
| to explain clearly to the farmers the principle on which 
| the government worked in calculating the taxable value 
of land. 
|, Stated shortly, therefore, the matter resolves itself 
| into this :— 

The taxable value of land as determined by the 
revision was in all cases the net value of its yield to the 
cultivator ; and the amount of taxes leviable (including. 
land tax and local taxes) was 40 per cent.!5 on the net 
yield or taxable value] 
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From the foregoing brief review of the revision 
of the land tax, the practical results of the work 
complished by theGovernment after several years 
of labour may’ be understood. Before, however, 
we can properly consider the whole subject it is 
necessary that we should ascertain the cost of the 
revision of the land tax to the government and to 
the people. 











This total cost was 





Yen 37,108,014 


Divided as follows :— 


Expenses defrayed by bureau for 














the revision of the land tax ee Yen 672,279 
Expenses defrayed by prefectural 
treasuries ана ee Yen 7,339,019 





penses defrayed by the people 





Yen 29,005,822 
The “Expenses defrayed by the bureau for the rc- 
vision of the land tax” include all expenditure 
of the burcau from the date of its establishment in 
1875 up to February, 1881 (when it was closed), 
connected with official salaries, travelling expenses, 
and the cost of making out tile deeds and trans- 
mitting the same to the various prefectures. 

The “prefectural expenditure ” which was in- 
curred from the date of the issue of title deeds in 
1872, down to the completion of the revision, in- 
clude oflicial salaries and. travelling expenses, cost 
of land registers, and. advisers who were engaged 
to value the land. 

‘The “expenses defrayed by the people” represent 
the total outlay directly incurred by them in con- 
nection with the land tax revision, such as the 
cost of measuring the land with rods and ropes, 
of preparing land registers, fixing land marks, 
of drawing "up plans of each holding, and of 
classifying land and estimating the yield for the 
purposes of determining the value oi land, and 


the cost of furnishing detailed reports to the local 
authorities. 


It appears that at the outset of the revision, all 
matiers connected with it were managed by the 
Finance Department; and that subsequently а spe- 
cial Revision Bureau was established and all affairs 
were transacted through officials of the Home and 
Finance Departments. In the case of the prefec- 
tures, too, although supernumerary officials and 
experts, were engaged for this special business, 
most of the work was done by the ordinary staff of 
local officials in each case; therefore, the la 
| portion of the salaries paid was included in- 

ordinary expenditure, and the amount acti 
| debited to the expenses of the revision was small. 
Moreover, the stamp duties levied by the gover 
ment in connection with the title deeds issued 
amounted to yer 0,156,741, which sum must be 
dded to the expenses incurred by the people on 
|account of revision of the land tax. We ma 
therefore, estimate the total cost of the revision of 
the land tax to the people at between 44 and 
million yer. ‘This, divided amongst the populatie 
gives a proportion of yen 175,29 per individu 
The time and labour spent in this work cannot of 
course be estimated in money, bit both must have 
been very considerable. 
that a work of extrac 
extraordinary expense 





















































These facts serve to show 





ary magnitude must entail 
nd labour, 








‘aking the land tas at 3 per cent 
ormer; prior therefore to the red 
by the government, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Ir is stated that the new Korean Minister to 
Japan will be Mr. Pak Yóng-hyo. 








A MUSICAL entertainment was given on board 
H.M.S. Sapphire on the evening of the 29th ult. 
‘Tue total decrease in the traffic receipts of the Go- 
vernment railways during 1883 was 267,193 yen. 





Tue Japanese Punch (Maru Maru Chimbun) 
has been suspended by order of the Press 
Bureau. 


Ir is in contemplation to engage two more 
Italian experts for service at the Gun Foundry 
in Osaka. 


Two meteorological signal stations have been 
erected by order of the Home Department at 
Yokohama and Yokosuka. 


А RECENT return shows that the number of fisher- 
men living in Tokiyo is 3,788, and that the 
number of houses they inhabit is 2,212. 

Ox the night of the 3rd instant, a young man by 
name Saze Kujiro, residing in Makacho, Tokiyo, 
murdered his father and then shot himself. 





His ExceLLENCY GENERAL Saigo was а pas- 
senger by the Mitsu Bishi Mail steams! 
Nagoya Maru which sailed on Wednesday. 











Ir is announced that a fancy bazaar in aid of 
the Tokiyo Charity Hospital will be held by the 
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Japanese ladies of Tokiyo at the Rokumeikwan 
on the r2th instant and three following days. 


Тик health of His Majesty the Emperor is now 
completely restored, and His Majesty has re- 
sumed his attendance at the Council of State. 








Tur Ladies’ Purse, to be run for at the first 
meeting of the Union Race Club at Lake Shino- 
badzu, will, it is said, contain about athousand yen. 


А NUMBER of Japanese, and Chinese gamblers 
were arrested at No. 165 in the foreign settle- 


* | mentof Yokohama onthe night of the 30th ultimo. 


Tue disturbances recently reported from the 
district of Amata, province of Tamba, have 
entirely ceased, and the ringleaders have returned 
to their homes. 


Tue judgment delivered in H.B.M.'s Court in 
Japan in the case of Yukioka Shobei versus Ed. 
Whittall has been reversed with costs by the 
Supreme Court in Shanghai. 

A cooLtE engaged in filling a water-cart to water 
the streets of Yokohama, on the 5th instant, had 
his leg badly crushed by the falling of the wall 
of a neighbouring godown. 








Tue rice-market is reported very brisk, quota- 
tions having made a big jump upward on Mon- 
day, Altogether, the future looks brighter than 
it did at the beginning of the year. 





‘Tue Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club held an 
extraordinary meeting on the 2nd instant, when 
measures were adopted with a view. to holding 
evening concerts on the premises of the Club. 


Os the 31st ultimo, the M.B.S.S. Со. steamer 
Se o Maru came into collision, off the coast 
of Tateyama, with a sailing vessel called the 
Hiroshima Maru. The latter vessel was sunk, 
but no lives were lost. 






ar ordered from France has 
been named Unebi-Kan, and the gunboat and 
iron cruiser now in course of construction at 
Yokosuka аге to be called the 4/ago-A'an and 
Takao-Kan, respectively. 





Tue new man-of-! 


We hear that the Sa//ara has changed hands 
for the sum of $18,000, Captain Hubenet being 
the purchaser. Her cargo will be taken by an 
early steamer, probably the Z/inzshire, and she 
will be placed under the Dutch flag. 


Messrs. Hayasut AND Ovg-Taxv, who with Mr. 
Mutsu Munemitsu were sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment for implication in the Southern 
Rebellion of 1876, have had their sentences 
‘shortened and will be released in 1886. 


А wert known merchant of Kobe, Mr. Hirose, 
has been assaulted and cruclly beaten, It is 
supposed that the affair had its origin in disputes 
between rival steamship companies, in one of 
which Mr, Hirose was prominently interested. 





News from Korea is to the effect that steps are 





about to be taken to strengthen the defences of the 
northern frontier, and that the Government con- 
templates constructing a line of submarine cables 
between the principal ports of the Kingdom. 


Toxivo was visited by a violent thunder-storm 
on the afternoon of the 3rd instant. The house 
of a jinrikisha-coolie, at Koishikawa, Tokiyo, 
was struck by lig .tening and two children were 
seriously injured. Four other places were also 
struc! 





A xew port at Nagahama was opened by His 
Excellency the First Minister of State on the 
25th ultimo. The opening of the railway has con- 
verted this place into a prosperous emporium of 
trade, and its future is considered most promis- 
ing, now that a good port has been constructed. 


A FIRE broke out at Omachi, Noshiro, Yama- 
gata Prefecture, on the 27th of last month. 
Fanned by а strong north-westerly wind, the 
flames soon reached the four neighbouring wards, 
which were completely destroyed. No less than 
244 dwellings, including several warehouses and 
monasteries, were burnt to the ground. 


Sixry-rovn persons, including two women, were 
punished for gambling in Tokiyo during the 
month of May. The numbers of civil and cri- 
minal cases brought before the Court of Cassa- 
tion during the same period were 103 and 650 
respectively. 





A number of persons residing in-the Osumi 
district, Kanagawa Prefecture, held a mass 
meeting on the 27th of May, and resolved to 
compel their creditors to grant them extravagant 
facilities for the discharge of their debts, as well 
as to dispense with any security. The affair has 
not yet been settled. 


lr is stated that the authorities propose to equa- 
lize the charges for telegrams throughout the 
country, and that in future the cost of despatch- 
ing ten words between any two places vithin the 
limits of Japan will be fifteen sez. Vernacular 
journals regard this as still too dear, and urge 
the advisability of further reductions, not only 
in the charges for telegrams, but also in the 
rates of postage. 


Tur meteorological system of Japan now com- 
prises 23 observatories in the most important 
places throughout the country. Reports are 
sent from each district to the central observatory 
in Tokiyo thrice a day, and are there thrown 
into suitable form for publication by the leading 
journals in the Capital and the open ports. To 
a German Scientist, Dr. E. Knipping, belongs 
the credit of elaborating and perfecting the 
whole system. 


Тнк Financial Estimates for the 17th fiscal year 
of Meiji (1884-85) have been issued. The 
revenue is estimated at 75,282,969 yen, being 
an increase of 376,910 yen as compared with 
last year, and the expenditure is put down at the 
same sum, being an increase of 376,503 yen. 
The equality of incomings and outgoings is due 
to the fact that the surplus revenue is completely 
absorbed by the scheme of currency contraction, 
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NOTES. 





AccoxniNG to the latest news from London the 
relief expedition to Khartoum is to start in July, 
not October, as we supposed. It is said that the 
force employed will consist of 8,000 men, in- 
cluding an Indian contingent, and that the main 
body will proceed by the Nile route, while the 
remainder goes by the Red Sea, via Suakim and 
Berber. A camel depót at Assouan is spoken 
of as already established, and if this be so, 
either the Government must have been hiding 
its hand with unnecessary care, or the Egyptian 
authorities have displayed remarkable foresight. 
But, indeed, judging by the Egyptian corre- 
spondence laid before the Houses of Parliament 
at the end of April, the Gladstone Cabinet was 
from the first disposed to give Gordon military 
support. Among the telegrams included in the 
correspondence is one from Earl Granville to 
Sir Evelyn Baring, suggesting that British troops 
be despatched to Wadi-Halfa to support General 
Gordon. To that telegram Sir Evelyn Baring 
replied that the military authorities deprecated 
the proposed movement or account of the cli- 
mate. On April gth, General Gordon tele- 
graphed that 300 Turkish infantry and 1,000 
cavalry could accomplish the relief of Khar- 
toum and crush El Mahdi in four months. Sir 
Evelyn Baring answered that it would be impos- 
sible to organize a Turkish force intime to be of 
any use, andthat to despatch troops of the Sultan 
would involve political difficulties. A fortnight 
later (April 23rd), Earl Granville telegraphed 
to Mr. Egerton as follows :—“ General Gordon 
should be immediately instructed to keep us in- 
formed in regard to any immediate or prospective 
danger at Khartoum, and that, in order to be 
prepared for such danger, he should advise us 
in regard to the force necessary to secure his 
removal. We do not propose to supply him 
with a force for the purpose of making military 
expeditions, such being beyond the scope of his 
commission and contrary to the pacific policy 
which was the purpose of his mission." At the 
time this message was sent, the Cabinet was in 
receipt of telegrams from Khartoum, dated April 
21st, reporting everything safe, and adding that 
the Greek merchants were in direct correspond- 
ence with the Mahdi with a view to the esta- 
blishment of regular commerce should the city 
be taken. But the correspondence also contains 
adespatch from Gordon to Sir Evelyn Baring, 
written at Khartoum on April 16th, and sayin, 
“As far as I understand the situation, you state 
that there is no intention of sending relief here 
or to Berber. You refuse me Zebhr Pacha. I 
consider myself free to act according to cir- 
cumstances, 1 shall hold on here as long as I 
can. ШІ can suppress the rebellion I shall do 
so, otherwise ,I shall retire to the Equator and 
leave you the -indelible disgrace of abandoning 
the garrisons of Sennaar, Kassala, Berber, and 
Dongola, with the certainty that you will even- 
tually be forced to smash up the Mahdi under 
great difficulties if you would retain peace in 
Egypt" Colonel Stewart supplemented this by 
a despatch in the following terms :—“ General 
Gordon has acquainted me with your inten- 
tion not to relieve Khartoum. It is proposed 
that I shall go to Berber, trusting to the 
success of your negotiations for the opening 
of the Suakim and Berber routes. Doubting, 
however, success, so far as the Berber road is 
concerned, unless it is opened by advancing 
roops, І am inclined to think my retreat safer 
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by way of the Equator, and shall, therefore, 
follow General Gordon's fortune: Events 
have proved that Colonel Stewart was right in 
his forecast. Berber was in the hands of the 
rebels a fortnight later, and the route vid Suakim 
was eflectually closed. 1f Gordon is driven to 
retreat by the Equator, he will have to contend 
not only against terrible natural difficulties, but 
also against the attacks of the wild Bedouin 
tribes, who “think it honourable warfare to 
perch themselves on a hill and shoot down. 
upon unsuspecting travellers." But at the 
beginning of April, he had fully five months 
provisions in Khartoum, and there was no 
reason whatsoever to apprehend any immediate 
necessity for retreat. If a British expedition is 
really to start in July, it is not likely that Khar- 
toum will be abandoned before its arrival. Mean- 
while, arrangements for a Conference of the 
Powers in Lomdon appear to have been settled. 
A telegram dated May 5th says:—The conference 
will meet in London the first week in June, and is 
expected to last three weeks. The Pos? says it 
understands that the conditions upon which the 
French government will consent to the conference 
with England upon the Egyptian question are that 
England shall give up all idea of annexation and 
of a protectorate ; and that, on the other hand, 
France shall recognize the services rendered by 
England in Egypt and shall acquiesce in the 
right of England to maintain a military occupa- 
tion of Egypt until the task of reorganization has 
been completed ; France stipulates that the date 
of withdrawal of the British troops shall be 
definitely fixed; that before occupation shall 
cease the Egyptian army shall be reorganized, 
and, that it shall be officered partly by British 
soldiers ; that France and Italy must, however, 
be allowed to exercise a share of the influence in 
respect to the financial and judicial administra- 
tion of the affairs of Egypt. France on her side 
pledges herself not to interfere by arms with the 
afiairs of Egypt, recognizing that England alone 
has the right to do so.” 








Ir is not difficult to foresee the end of the course 
which the Irish agitators are pursuing. Their 
theory, as propounded by themselves, is that 
they are waging war on a scientific basis, and 
that if it is lawful in a military campaign to blow 
up women and children in order to compel the 
surrender of a beseiged city, it is also lawful for 
a people without arms and therefore incapable 
of going to battle, to make use of every known 
device of science for the purpose of scaring their 
enemies into surrender. But the weak points of 
this theory are that Englishmen have never yet 
been scared into surrender, and that the dyna- 
miters think they may employ the weapons of 
savages while their adversaries, all the while, 
adhere to the courteous fashions of civilized 
politicians. There is a limit, beyond which any 
alarm the people of England may feel at the 
possibility of having their wives and children 
shattered and mangled will change to a very 
different sort of sentiment. “ The English were 
sadly frightened by the Indian mutiny,” wrote 
William Dillon in the last number of the or/- 
nightly Review, “but it was not the sort of 
fright which causes concession or surrender. 
Its effect, as we all know, was to cause the sup. 
pression of the mutiny to be accompanied by 








outrages on humanity which threw the crimes of | 
Experience shows | 


the mutineers into the shade 





that the English are never so savage, never so | 














work the English people up to this condition is 
the very most that the dynamite policy can hope 
to accomplish. If this policy is carried on for 
any length of time and to any considerable 
extent, itis not hard to predict the result. It 
will infuriate the English people; it will make 
the democracy of England as hostile to the Irish 
cause as the governing classes there have always 
been ; it will alienate from Ireland the sympathy 
of foreign nations; and it will thus make it pos- 
sible for England to trample upon Ireland with 
impunity.” No sensible person believes that 
England wants to “trample upon Ireland," but 
men must be more than ordinarily sensible and 
self-contained if they patiently endure such out- 
rages as the telegraph announces this morning. 
Early in May, the London police discovered that 
a number of spirit flasks containing nitro-gly- 
cerine had been conveyed to England from Ame- 
rica, and one of them was found in the garden 
ofa man at Birmingham. How much of the 
deadly compound was smuggled in by this device 
the telegrams do not say, but it is plain that the 
three explosions on the first of June may be only 
the precursors of a number of others. 





Ox the night of the goth ult, some Japanese 
and Chinese votaries of the game of hazard 
were spending a quiet evening at No. 165, 
Settlement. Unfortunately for the enjoyment of 
the gamblers, a dispute arose between them and 
the proprietor, who left the room in a huff, and 
betrayed his guests to the police. Several con- 
stables hastened to the scene of the ill-omened 
dispute, and arrested two Japanese in flagrante 
delicto. The Chinese gamblers were firmly 
but unostentatiously handed over to the tender 
mercies of their own Consul. 





‘Tue opening ceremony of the Sekigahara-Ogaki 
Railway took place on the 25th of last month. 
Several Government officials were present. The 
line is 85 miles long, and the work of construc- 
tion was commenced on the 16th of last Novem- 
ber. From Sekigahara to Nagahama there is 
another line, completed in May, 1885, which is 
144 miles long, so that the two lines extend over 
a whole distance of 23 miles. There are only 
three intermediate stations between Ogaki and 
Nagahama, exclusive of Sekigahara, and trains 
run between the two termini in one hour and 
three quarters. There are several steep grades 
on the line, the station at Tarui being 305 feet 
(shaku) below the level of Sekigahara, while 
Ogaki lies 73 feet lower than Tarui. Two rail- 
way bridges, 250 and 260 feet long, span the 
Ai and Akasaka Rivers.—Fryu Shimbun. 








We observe that the Jiji Shimpo gives pub- 
licity, though in a somewhat exaggerated form, 
to the scheme proposed by the Rev. C. S. Eby 
for the promotion of Christianity in Japan. Our 
Tokiyo comtemporary says that Mr. Eby's plan 
is to establish an university and a number of 
churches in Tokiyo, and that, as the support of 








these institutions would require an outlay of some 
$200,000 per annum, it is in contemplation to 
raise a sum of three million dollars in Europe 
and America, and invest it in Japanese bonds 





so as to realize seven per cent. The 717 
Shimpo is right so far as the university is con- 
cerned, but we have heard nothing hitherto 
about the churches. Mr. Eby's pamphlet on 
* The Immediate Christianization of Japan," em- 
phatically supports the idea that the Japanese 
should build their own churches, as far as pos- 








dangerous, as when terror is added to rage. To sible, and that Christianity in this country should 
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be self-supporting. He counsels his brother 
missionaries to regard themselves always as a 
vanishing factor, and to work with the hope of 
hastening the time when they will be able to 
abdicate altogether in favour of Japanese. But 
though Tokiyo does not want churches built 
with foreign funds, it certainly does want a 
lecture hall, and we trust that the missionaries 
may soon be able to supply that need. 


Sow of the recent discoveries in the universal 
distribution of those unpleasant bacteria are 
enough to make one forswear water, unless pro- 
perly rectified. Dr. Pehl, of St. Petersburg, has, 
according to Nature, lately made a series of 
bacterioscopic measurements on the waters of 
the Russian Capital. The Neva is naturally 
rather poor in bacteria, only a beggarly 300 
germs going to one cubic centimetre. After 
heavy rains, this number rises to 4,500 and 
6,500 during the thawing of the ice. The 
canals of St. Petersburg, on the contrary, are 
infested with bacteria, their number reaching 
110,000 in a cubic centimetre, even during good 
weather. The same is true of all the conduits 
throughout the city. Dr. Pehl explains this 
apparent anomaly by the rapidity of the motion 
of the water in the river, and his experiments 
directly confirm this hypothesis. In fact, when 
water was brought into rapid motion for an hour, 
by means of the centrifugal machine, the num- 
ber of developing germs was reduced by 9o 
percent. Recent experiments have shown that 
in the canals and conduits of Tokiyo there are 
enormous members of these pestiferous bacteria, 
and it seems tolerably certain that their presence 
is mainly due to the sluggish movement of the 
water. The germs are practically indestructible 
by ordinary means, but if Dr. Pelil’s theory prove 
correct, a simple acceleration of the flow of the 
water will tend to decrease the number of deve- 
loping germs. The aqueducts in Yokohama 
are, just at present, in a bad way, as many leak 
so greatly as to render the water quite brackish 
and undrinkable. Itis a most necessary sanitary 
precaution to have this leakage stopped at once, 
for many of the inhabitants depend on the Toku- 
gawa for their drinking water, a due analysis of 
which would undoubtedly disclose any quantity 
of bacteria ; especially as the Tokugawa drains 
large tracts of rice-fields before reaching the sea. 
If the bacillus theory as to the origin of cholera 
be correct, and every day throws greater and 
more convincing light on the subject, it is of the 
first importance not only to keep the walls of 
the conduits intact, but also to make periodical 
microscopic examination of the water, and, if 
possible, prevent it from becoming stagnant or 
sluggish. Recently, when one or two doubtful 
cases of cholera were reported in the capital, the 
Board of Health enforced strict inspection in 
certain quarters around Nihonbashi and Kanda; 
but the amount of decaying filth which was dis- 
covered should certainly not have been dumped 
into the public streets, as was done, filling the 
air with the most noxious odours, and, doubt- 
less, liberating quantities of disease-laden germs. 
In this case, the remedy employed was con- 
siderably worse than none at all. 








Tue telegram published in this issue with 
regard to the safety of General Gordon and the 
defeat of the rebels before Berber is very wel- 
come. It will be remembered that our latest 
telegraphic information direct from Berber was 
dated April: 25th, and that it embodied a de- 
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claration from the Governor, Hussein Pacha, to 
the effect that he and the garrison under his 
command would die at the post of duty. Three 
days later, the Paris journals published a state- 
ment that Berber had been evacuated and that 
the troops had fraternized with the rebels. 
We ventured, at the time, to question the truth 
of this report, and to include it among a series 
of canards which the French press set itself to 
bruit abroad during the last days of April, from 
motives readily conceivable. With Berber still in 
friendly hands, the situation wears a very different 
complexion. Another month will probably see 
the relief expedition under weigh. The plan in- 
dicated by recent telegrams is evidently that map- 
ped out in Sir Samuel Baker's last letter to The 
Times. “Not a day should be lost,” he wrote, 
“in preparing for this necessity. The route 
from Suakin to Berber can only be opened and 
secured by Indian troops. The Nile will afford 
the most secure route from Cairo to Khartoum 
if immediate preparations be made for an ex- 
pedition at the first rise of the river in July. 
have already suggested to the highest authority 
this plan of advance which requires the most 
careful but energetic management. 
no hope that such energy will be exhibited.” 
Events have fortunately proved that Sir Samuel 
was needlessly desponding. An expedition is 
actually to start in July, and the news of that re- 
solve has probably reached Berber and Khartoum 
ere now. The trouble with Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet seems to be such a blind loyalty to ab- 
stract principles that when they do consent to act 
vigorously, the performance has to be classed in 
the rank of ignoble necessities. The Marquis 
of Salisbury had a happy inspiration when he 
called their foreign policy “a policy of after- 
thoughts.” In this instance, however, they have 
been singularly fortunate. The loss of Berber 
would have incalculably embarrassed them, and 
so the kind fates willed that Berber should be 
commanded by one of the rare Egyptian Gene- 
tals who have shown themselves worthy of com- 
mand, and garrisoned by one of the still rarer 
Egyptian garrisons who have shown themselves 
capable of fighting. 





А гару of somewhat varied accomplishments 
met with a hard fate two or three days ago in 
Tokiyo. The daughter of one Sudzuki Toku- 
matsu, who resided in a village called Ikenobe, 
Kanagawa prefecture, Kayo, as she was called, 
from the days of her childhood excited the ad- 
miration of the neighbourhood by her beautiful 
complexion, delicate features, and luxuriant hair. 
With such recommendations to public favour 
she soon found the paternal homestead too 
humble for her fancies. She set off to seek her 
fortune, accompanied only by her charms. At 
first everything went smoothly. She had a little 
stock of money which, while it lasted, enabled 
her to command all the services she needed and 
to reject those which were too importunate for 
her fancy. But when the bottom of her purse 
came in sight, she began to find this butterfly 
existence of flitting from inn to inn somewhat 
perplexing. It was necessary to take a decisive 
step, and she took it, as usual in such cases, at 
the expense of a country gentleman who was too 
fond of nature to be impervious to her attrac- 
tions. He had just arrived from Kadzusa, this 
Mr. Saito Ninosuke, and to his sorrow he hap- 
pened to be the possessor of a sum sufficient to 
attract Okayo's cupidity. She robbed him of 372 





iyen, and being too pretty to be suspected, went 


1! 


Still I have | 


| off happily with the spoils. These sort of gains 

are sweet enough not to be easily foregone. Five 
months later, that is to say, last February, ano- 
[ther genteel bumpkin turned up conveniently. 
| Okayo's society cost him a hundred yen, but he 
| was either less romantic or more reflecting than 
| his predecessor, for he caused the beauty to be 
arrested and carried to the police station. There 
Okayo underwent the procès verbal with the 
most complete calmness. Her prettiness per- 
plexed her judges, and above all, the money 
could not be found. Her belongings and her 
person were carefully searched without avail, 
| though it is hinted by unscrupulous experts that 
she had the Fensatsu about her all the while. 
At any rate she escaped scot-free, but deeming 
lit safer to change the scene of her operations, 
[betook herself to Yokohama. And, indeed, 
but for this part of her career, we should 
scarcely ask our readers to peruse the story of 
an adventuress whose kindred are common 
|everywhere. Yokohama, as we have frequently 
| observed before, is the dernier ressort of all the 
scum of its environs. It Їз а rascals’ paradise, 
for the castellated properties of the foreigners 
homes afford a perfect safeguard against police 
surveillance, and the foreigner himself offers a 
not uniniviting prey to Japanese living by their 
wits. Okayo had found this out long before the 
time of her last return to the beseiged Settle- 
ment Four years previously, she had carried 
on a pretty little series of petty larcenies at the 
house of a Mr. Verdant, and subsequently ap- 
propriated 91 yen, the pocket money of his 
friend, with whom she very improperly went on 
apicnic. The gallant Anglo-Saxon, however, 
never suspects a pretty woman, and when Okayo 
found her own countrymen less genteel, she 
naturally drifted back to the place where the 
police are powerless and the stranger is sym- 
pathetic. There she soon found a protector, 
and with scarcely less alacrity eased him of 
70.yen in coin and seven sea-otter skins in kind, 
four of which she sold for 80 уел to another fo- 
reigner, and then retired to Tokiyo to take her ease 
in her inn, But the skins proved her ruin. She 
was arrested at the veryacme of a round of theatre- 
going and general jollification, and sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour for two years, to 
be followed by one year's police surveillance, It 
is believed by those who ought to be themselves 
worthy of belief, that a great many light-fingered 
ladies of Okayo's class have dangerous access 
to foreign property in Yokohama, We should 
be sorry to pronounce a decided opinion upon 
this subject, but we submit the story for our 
readers’ reflection, reminding them only of the 
old proverb :—4onum est fugienda adspicere in 
alieno malo. 








Aw American paper, referring to the recently 
deceased English novelist, says:—The late 
Charles Reade took a deep interest in the Ameri- 
can branch of his family, of which the late Chief 
Justice John Meredith Readeof Pennsylvania was 
a distinguished member. An article on this able 
jurist in the London Graphic gives an interest- 
ing sketch of the life of the Chief Justice, and 
of his son and namesake, General John Meredith 
Reade late our Minister to Greece. Of the latter 
the Graphic says, among ather things :—'* This 
gentleman is distinguished both in science and 
politics, has represented the United States in 
Paris, and is now American Minister at Athens, 
Reverting to the English branch of the family, 
we may observe that the baronetcy, unassociated 
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with estates, has not yet been claimed by the 


person to whom itbelongs. The younger branch 
holds the lands of Ipsden, etc., which have been 
four centuries in the family, and is best known 
tothe public by Mr. Winwood Reade, the African 
traveller, and Mr. Charles Reade, the popular 
writer. We understand that the Philadelphia 
and Oxfordshire branches maintain a firm friend- 
ship and sympathy.” 


Tue Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at Birming- 
ham on the 16th of April, said :—'* You know 
how the industry of this town is being cramped 
and fettered and confused by the growing wall of 
hostile tariffs which shuts you out of most of 
the markets of the world.—(Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) —1 will not now discuss how far it may 
be possible for diplomacy to relieve you of that 
confinement. I fear that most of the advantages 
Which we might have offered to the other na- 
tions of the world in return for more favourable 
tariffs have. been thrown away by the want of 
foresight of former legislators. I doubt if that 
evil can be retraced. At all events you must 
consider this—that if you are being shut out by 
tariffs from the civilized markets of the world, 
the uncivilized markets are becoming more and 
more precious to you. They threaten to be the 
only fields which will offer to you a profitable 
business. At all events they are fields which 
will offer the most profitable business, and as 
civilization goes on and exploration increases 





these uncivilized markets will be thrown open| 


to you, if only no foreign Power is allowed to 
come in and introduce its hostile tariffs between 
you and the benefit for which you look.— (Hear, 
hear.)—The effect of the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been in place after place to allow these 
markets to be stolen away from you, and you 
know that in the Congo a treaty has been made 
which will have the effect of putting a highly 
protective and prohibitory power between your 
industry and the consumption of the native po- 
pulation of Africa. The same thing is the case 
with Madagascar. The French are being al- 
lowed to surround it, to make claims upon the 
sea coast, which will enable them to set up their 
exclusive and prohibitory tariff and to shut you 
out from those markets." Things certainly look 
bad for the one apostle of free trade. She is at 
the mercy of all the world, and she has hitherto 
been so much more prosperous than her neigh- 
bours that their desire to see her humbled gets 
the better of their logic. In all these years Eng- 
land has not made one convert to her free-trade 
doctrines, Even her own colonies have deserted 
their colours, and are just as protective as any 
alien rival. One is tempted to speculate whe- 
ther the instinct which prompts the practice of 
all nations is not a safer guide than the abstract 
wisdom of any economical school. The Marquis 
of Salisbury is happily vague when he speaks of 
“the advantages we might have offered to the 
other nations of the world in return for more 
favourable tariffs,” but it is not difficult to di- 
vine, generally, what he means. Having sur- 
rendered these advantages, however, without 
obtaining any reciprocal concessions, nothing 
remains but “the uncivilized markets." These 
the conservative policy would keep open at any 
price. We, in the East, are very familiar with 
the sound of this political note, and the ideas of 
most of us are probably in entire harmony with 
й. Nevertheless, Japan is about to be allowed 


to add her mite to the “ wall of hostile tariffs,” 


not because it was impossible to prevent her, 
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but because we preferred to leave her compara- 
tively free in that direction rather than to enter- 
tain her legitimate proposals in another. Largely 
increased tradal facilities and an extended lease of 
the old tariff might have been obtained by some 
trifling concessions on the extraterritorial ques- 
tion. But even hard-headed merchants can be 
romantic when occasion offers. The old tocsin 
civis Romanus sum, the old sentimental affec- 
tion for English laws and English institutions 
under any and all circumstances, has rendered 
the prospect of continued isolation and a doubled 
tariff pleasanter than that of free intercourse, an 
unchanged tariff, and the remote contingency of 
having sometimes to obey Japanese laws. 





We (Hongkong Daily Press) regret to have to 
add another to the rather lengthy list of marine 
disasters this year. A telegram was received 
from Shanghai yesterday (May 29) by the general 
managers (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.) 
that the Indo-China Steam Navigation Co.'s 
steamer Posang had gone ashore at the Fisher- 
man's Group of islands, near Chusan. The pas- 
sengers and specie were saved. Assistance has 
been sent from Shanghai, but the safety of 
the vessel is uncertain. The Posang left 
Hongkong on the 22nd inst. for Shanghai, 
vid Swatow, which latter port she left on the 
24th. She had on board one'saloon passenger 
(Miss Mitchell), one European, and about one 
hundred native deck passengers. The specie 
on board amounted to about $22,000. She had 
only two chests of opium. It is to be hoped that 
the vessel may yet be got off. 





We (Straits Times) have received some private 
advices from the interior of Selangore to the 
effect that the disturbance in. Pahang continues, 
and is not unlikely to spread. The Sultan or 
Bandahara of Pahang has ordered Rajahs Impi 
and Ismail to quit his territory, and they have 
both refused. The Sultan has, in consequence, 
called to his assistance his old friend Tunku 
Koodin (of Quedah), whom, it will be recollected, 
he assisted nine or ten. years ago in Selangore, 
before the English Government intervened on 
Sir Andrew Clarke's arrival. Rajah Impi is re- 
ported to have received instructions from Rajah 
Ismail, who is said to be here in Singapore, to 
hold out to the last, and to fight if necessary. 
Rajah Impi has summoned back to his assist- 
ance anumber of his followers, who emigrated 
ashort time ago to Selangore. We do not know 
what truth there may be in all this, but merely 
publish the information as reccived, and as what 
is currently reported in Selangore. 


Cotonet BurLEIGH, who recently acted as the 
special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
in the Soudan, proposes to effect the relief of 
Khartoum by the rapid construction of a railway. 
He describes the project thus :—' I would build 
a narrow-guage road, such as they have in the 
United States, or used to have when I was there 
in the oil regions. A road of this kind could be 
constructed very rapidly. In fact, there are 
establishments in Europe where narrow-guage 
roads are manufactured in rail lengths all ready 
to be laid down. The great difficulty in this 
| Whole business is to move and maintain an army 
between Suakim and Berber, because of the 
terrible nature of the sandy surface and the 
almost total lack of water. If a good con- 





gle 


nection could be established between these 
‘points, Khartoum could be quite easily secured 





and controlled from Berber. I have been all 
over Egypt, and have served in all the recent 
campaigns, and my experience in the Soudan 
convinces me that no military expedition of a 
size large enough to subdue the Soudan, with 
Khartoum as the objective point, can be moved 
successfully across the desert west of Suakim 
except by rail. А narrow-guage road, manu- 
factured in sections and transported to Suakim 
by water, can be laid across the desert between 
Suakim and Berber much faster than a well 
equipped modern army can travel, afoot or 
horsed, over these sands. The sands are so hot, 
the temperature so high, and water so extremely 
scarce, that, even under the slowest movement, 
the troops lose enormously by exhaustion. But 
the railroad once laid, an army of any size and 
with any equipment could be moved quickly, 
and comfortably to Berber. The road com- 
pleted, the route would be safe forever, and with 
Berber in constant and easy access from the Red 
Sea, Khartoum would be within easy control.’ 
The Colonel has submitted his idea to the Go- 
vernment, and offered to take charge of an 
expedition to lay the road. He estimates the 
cost at half a million sterling, and thinks that 
there would be no difficulty whatsoever in keep- 
ing the Arabs off while the construction was in 
progress. In fact, such an evidence of England's 
resolution would probably put an end at once 
to Arab opposition. If the line were afterwards 
extended beyond Berber, it could be made to 
pay handsomely, and would become the means 
of developing the great wealth of Central Africa. 
Of late the Soudan has begun to stink in English 
nostrils. People think only of getting quit of 
the huge district and its huger troubles with the 
least possible delay. A year ago, however, it was 
regarded as a valuable territory, needing only a 
railway for its development, and Lord Dufferin 
himself, in his celebrated report, recommended 
the building of a line from Suakim to the Nile. 


Oxe of the recent German weeklies has been 
giving some advice with regard to seeking 
shelter during thunder storms. Every one is 
supposed to know enough to go in out of 
the rain, but it is not so easy a matter to 
avoid thunderbolts. * Avoid staying in open 
fields, where there are no trees nor walls," says 
our contemporary, but adds, rather paradoxi- 
cally, “don't go near walls nor trees if you happen 
to be in the open.' High trees and all pro- 
minant objects are especially tabooed. If a 
heavy storm comes on while one is in the fields, 
it is unwise to run quickly so as to get in a great 
heat. It is tolerably safe to throw one's self flat 
on the ground, but by no means absolutely so. 
“ If in water when the storm comes, get on dry 
land, and run for shelter,"—good advice, which 
no one would hesitate to follow ; but what an 
awe-inspiring sight it would be to catch a 
startled bather flying across the fields in frag- 
mentary clothing,—besides, one musn't run. 
“Tf in a house unprovided with lightning-rods, 
keep in the middle of a room, as far as possible 
from the walls. Don't stand under a chandelier, 
and keep away from bell-wires, and the like. 
Avoid stoves and grates in which there is fire, 
and don't stand in a draught.” It is a relief to 
know that the chances of being struck by light- 
ning are, after all, but one in 200,000. 








Waitiye on the terrible maritime disaster which 
recently took place in the Atlantic Ocean, the 
«l//a says:—The mystery surrounding the fate 
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of the State of Florida has been cleared up by 
the arrival of the ship which rescued her passen- 
gers and by the announcement that the //orida 
was sunk by collision with a bark, which also 
foundered. There was a frightful loss of life, 
though there is some confusion about the exact 
figures. The same day's despatches bring news 
of another disaster of the same character—the 
Guion steamer Nevada having run down aud 
sunk the steamer Romano. These disasters 
make it plain that it is time to establish the pro- 
posed steam lanes across the Atlantic, and by 
international concert of action make it com- 
pulsory on vessels of all kinds to keep in certain 
tracks in going and coming. This would lessen 
the number of the disasters, which it now appears 
nothing can absolutely prevent. Occasional 
collisions at sea there always must be, but in an 
ocean so crowded with the vehicles of commerce 
as the North Atlantic now is, the best precau- 
tions possible should be taken to make the 
number of such affairs as small as it can be. 


Mr. Yenuma, a botanist, went to Korea last 
year in order to make scientific collections, and 
his success, though often imperilled, lies be- 
fore us embodied in several large volumes. 
His collections were exhibited at the University 
Museum, and elicited great admiration from Mr. 
Techow who inspected them a short time ago. 
Mr. Yenum£ has now received instructions to 
travel throughout the eight districts of Korea, 
and beyond the Russian frontier. It із feared, 
however, that he will have great difficulty in 
travelling through the interior of Korea, for some 
persons state that the country around Phyóng- 
an-do and Ham-gyóng-do is inhabited by regular 
savages, who clothe themselves in hides and like 
nothing better than a fresh blood-pudding.— 
Jiyu Shimbun. 


Woru the death of Jem Ward, which took place 
on the 2nd ult., the last great figure of the old 
generation of prize-fighters has disappeared. It 
was perhaps a kindly release, for the old cham- 
pion had fallen on evil days and evil tongues ; 
the art he gloried in had degenerated, and his 
powerful frame had for some time lost all vigour 
and vitality, although he solaced his old age with 
music and a little painting, besides recollections 
of the past. There clung round the veteran 
heavy-weight, who took the champion's belt 
from Simon Byrne as long ago as 1831, linger- 
ing reminiscences of the. days when the chief 
curiosity of the Allied Sovereigns was to see a 
prize-fight ; and when one “ Royal personage,” 
it is said, ventured into Tom Cribb’s famous 
parlour and was proud to shake hands with the 
fancy.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue investigations into the circumstances of the 
card sharping at the Club in the Rue Royale 
had not yet succeeded in exposing the guilty 
parties, at the date of latest advices. It will be 
remembered that a servant of the Club, named 
Monvoisin, was proved to have been acting as 
.agent in the matter. He was employed to mark 
the cards in a very ingenious fashion, namely, 
by pricking them slightly with a pin, at the four 
corners in the case of the tens, and in the 
middle in the case of the fives. The indenta- 
tions being on the back could be detected by 
the dealer only. As for Monvoisin, hovever, 


persuasion and threats have alike failed to) 


elicit from him any statement with regard to his 
employers. He persists in asserting that he 
acted in obedience to written orders, sent by 
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some unknown persons and accompanied by 
considerable presents of money, directing him 
simply to mark the cards. It is a nice question, 
under these circumstances, to determine whether 
he has brought himself within the clutches of 
the criminal law. Certainly he was a particeps 
criminis, but in an exceedingly remote degree, 
and it would be difficult to determine whom he 
wronged or who ought to prosecute him. 





А soctaristic mass meeting was held in Osumi- 
gori, Sagami, Kanagawa Prefecture, on the 27th 
of last month. Three hundred persons represent- 
ing 44 villages met on Koboyama, bewailed their 
unfortunate lots, and expressed great sorrow at 
having had to mortgage the land their forefathers 
had held before them. They then determined 
to force their creditors to consent to a payment 
of their debts in many instalments. After pass- 
ing this virtuous resolution, they hurried to the 
various money-lenders in bands of ten and fif- 
teen, and demanded their agreeing to a pay- 
ment of all the monies owed in—thirty-five 
annual instalments. With great difficulty, the 
creditors managed to evade direct personal 
assaults; but the mob is prepared to become 
riotous at any moment.—J'zyu Shimbun. 








A TELEGRM in this issue gives the result of 
the Oaks—Busybody 1, Superba 2, Queen 
Adelaide 3—a result which will surprise no one, 
but which indicates that the flying daughter of 
Petrarch and Spinaway will probably at the 
back end be pronounced the best of her year, 
as she certainly is at present, having now won 
the Oaks, the One Thousand Guineas, the 
Middle Park Plate, the Great Challenge Stakes, 
and the Rous Memorial. The second, Superba, 
belonging to Mr. Robert Peck, is a smart filly, 
having won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
beside earning winning brackets at Ascot and 
Lewes, and although not a single bet on the race 
is recorded in the latest home papers, it is safe to 
assume that Superba carried a pot of money at 
the post. Itis rather hard luck for Sir John 
Willoughby, this consistent running into a place 
of Queen Adelaide, the filly having run second 
in the One Thousand, third in the Derby, and 
third in the Oaks ; and this is emphasised when 
her splendid début in the July Stakes is remem- 
bered ; for, although she had been highly tried, 
in this race she had to meet Sandiway with an 
unbeaten record, but public form had on this 
occasion to give way to private reputation, as the 
finish, which was a tremendous struggle, was 
between Queen Adelaide and Archiduc, and 
nothing but the gameness of the daughter of 
Hermit and Adelaide enabled her to win by a 
head in the last two strides. Sir John Wil- 
loughby's filly, however, once turned the tables 
on Busybody, for at the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting she won the Dewhurst Plate, although 
the “ magpie jacket” was not far behind. She 
was described last year as one of the grandest 
looking two-year-olds ever seen, and if the 
Town Moor suits her—as she is entered in the 
St. Leger—the greater northern event may be 
her journey. The name of Busybody naturally 
leads to that of Petrarch, her sire, and Petrarch 
begets a recollection of his numerous relations. 
As on a recent octasion “ Тһе Oracle” con- 
fessed his ignorance of the existence of a certain 
sire, a member of one of the first families in the 
Stud Book, to wit, Thornhill, ‘‘it may be as 
well to point out” that Thornhill is an elder 
brother of Petrarch, and although he does not 
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stand at a high figure he has already got several 
winners, and would probably receive more 
patronage than he does were it not for rumours 
of an infirmity acquired, it is said, through too 
early and hurried a preparation which cut short 
his racing career. Thornhill, however, quietly 
holds his own at Hollist Farm, Midhurst, and 
indications are not wanting, amongst two-year- 
olds and yearling stock, that the brother to 
Petrarch may yet achieve a success that will 
enhance his own reputation and assist to main- 
tain that of the distinguished family to which 


he belongs. 
* 


ete 

At the sale of Lord Falmouth's racehorses on 
the 28th April, Sir John Willoughby bought the 
three-year-old brown colt Harvester for £8,600. 
‘The three-year old bay filly Busybody was pur- 
chased by Lord Abington for £8,800. Total 
amount of sale £38,228. 


Ox Wednesday evening, while returning from 
an excursion to the booths in Isezakicho, a cor- 
respondent happened to pass by several of those 
useful servants of the public who follow the 
romantic occupation of night-soil coolie. Some- 
how or other, the coolies chanced to come into 
odorous collision close to one of the public wells 
in Honmura Road, and two buckets with the 
contents were precipitated into the depths of the 
well. Dreadful as it may seem, there was no 
help for it, and so the ruthless destroyers of 
public sanitation fled in dire dismay. On the 
following morning, quite a little crowd had col- 
lected around the well, on hearing it reported 
that two buckets were floating at the bottom, and 
after some dexterous fishing, one fortunate spe- 
culator was seen hauling up a bucket, with results 
which can be better imagined than described. 





ACCORDING to the American Cricketer, the team. 
of the Philadelphians now on a visit to England 
to play a series of matches will number 14 and 
consist ofthe cream of the willow wielders of 
the United States, these having been selected 
| from 24 candidates who arranged some months 
ago to hold themselves in readiness for the cam- 
paign. The first match will be played to-day 
(June 5), at Brighton, with the Gentlemen of 
Sussex, the next match will be at Lord's on 
the 16th instant, with the Gentlemen of the 
М.С.С., and matches have been already ar- 
ranged at Stockport, Leicester, Southampton, 
Derby, Maidstone, Manchester, and Norwich. 


Tu following is a summary of the Consular 
Trade Report of Ninsen, received under date of 
the 22nd March last :—The chief imports during 
the month of January were cotton cloths, hulled 
rice, sugar, silk, woollen fabrics, dyed stuffs, 
zinc, musk, kerosene, shirtings, sawar ; amount- 
ing altogether to 66,939.36.5 vem, of which 
10,925.02.0 yen represent the amount consumed 
by foreign residents at the port. The chief ex- 
ports were bullion, hides, beans, pepper, and gold 
dust, amounting to 92,124.59.0 уел. The im- 
ports during February reached 51,704.72.0 yem, 
as against 32,244.94.0 yen of exports—Awam po. 


Tue impending retirement of Prince Bismarck 
from the Prussian Ministry forms the subject of 
an article in the North German Gazette which 
explains that the step is the consequence of 
medical advice. Prince Bismarck was informed 
that his power to work could only be maintained 
if his labours were reduced in extent, and he 
was therefore absolutely ordered to give up some 
of the business which he had previously been in 
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the habit of transacting. The Chancellor ac- 
cordingly decided to retain the Imperial business 
and to renounce his control over Prussian 
affairs. This determination he explained by 
stating that in the domain of foreign affairs he 
occupied a position of confidence with respect 
to foreign Governments which was of a personal 
character and could not therefore be transferred. 
Besides, his foreign business was free from the 
friction which in home affairs had added so 
greatly to his difficulties as to demand from him 
exceptional efforts. 


Mr. Ассоѕтіхе Hearn has addressed to the 
New Fork Herald a long letter on the subject 
of “France in Tonquin.” Much of the letter is 
historical, and deals with facts familiar to all, but 
the writer's method of discussing China's claims 
of suzerainty in Annam is worth reproduction:— 


The provinces of Annam and Tonquin were con- 
quered and colonized by China long before the Chri: 
tían era, and remained subject to her authority till the 
early part of the fifteenth century, when they threw off 
her yoke (some authorities place this-as remote as the 
tenth century) and became independent. Independent 
they remained, and the continuity of Chinese rule was 
broken, For many hundred years China made no 
pretence of exercising her authority over them, and 
they may be said to have taken their place among the 
technically “ tributary States " from which their early 
history had marked a certain distinction. 

The connection between China and these Sta 
Annam, Corea, Loochoo, &c.—was of a very curious 
and peculiar character. The duties and responsibili- 
ties which were recognized in medieval Europe be- 
tween vassal and sovereign—of service on the one side 
and of protection on the other—were here unknown. 
‘The inferior power invariably took the initiative and 
rendered homage, if so disposed, and the superior 
received it with dignity and condescension. " It is the 
respectful homage of an inferior to a superior, and not 
that of a fief toa sovereign. It is the sincere regard 
of a disciple to a teacher." — Dr. S. Wells Williams, in 
the Journal of the North China Branch of the Asiatic 
Society, 1866. The act was purely voluntary and 
might be omitted through long intervals without in 
any way disturbing peaceful relations, No compulsion 
was employed to bring in or to bring back an adherent; 
and years of intestine strife might ravage one of these 
tributary kingdoms without provoking a movement on 
the part of China; but she would serenely acknow- 
ledge, if requested, and invest with the insignia of 
royalty the victor in the struggle, who might or might 
not belong to the dynasty previously ruling. Siam 
broke away from this quasi-allegiance without a word 
of protest, so far as is known; and it may not be out 
of place to mention that on the official Chinese records 
England herself is inscribed as a tributary kingdom, 


This account is at variance with the story told 
by General Mesny, according to whom Annam's 
struggle, now for autonomy, now against usurpers, 
lasted throughout the whole of the fourteenth 
century, and was only brought to a temporary 
close about the year 1429, when the Emperor 
of China, in compliance with a joint memorial 
forwarded by his own General and the com- 
mander of the Annamite forces, recalled the 
Chinese officials, and appointed the head of the 
Li family Viceroy of Annam. From time to 
time, during the succeeding centuries, Annam 
was invaded by Chinese forces and, if Gencral 
Mesny's account be credible, a Chinese resident 
was appointed as late as 1848. It is certainly 
incorrect to say that “ по compulsion was ever 
employed to bring in or to bring back an ad- 
herent,” for assuredly the motive of nearly all the 
Chinese invasions of Annam was the restoration 
of some potentate whose ancestors had received 
investiture from the Dragon Throne. On the 
other hand, we quite agree with Mr. Heard, that 
the bonds between China and her tributary were 
altogether too shadowy to stand the strain of 
modern practice. Like many Americans, how- 
ever, he seems to labour under an idea that, to 
complete his essay, a case of some sort must be 
made out against England, so he proceeds to 
attribute all Chinas mistaken policy to British 
intrigue. “Englishmen” he writes, 
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shortsighted policy and hereditary prejudice, were 
delighted that their dreams of transcontinental 
Burmese-Western-China trade should be un- 
interfered with and the Red River remain closed 
tothe nations. They are too much disposed to 
say, forgetful how much must inure to them 
from it all in the end:—The French cannot 
colonize. If they do establish a colony in 
Cochin China-Tonquin, and open new routes of 
trade, they will get no benefit therefrom, and so 
forth, and so on. And so, in the expectation 
that France would retire upon the multitudinous 
barking at her heels, assiduous barking was 
begun; but,for a wonder, France stood firm, 
and at once England began to reckon whether 
it would not be better to hold hard her Chinese 
friends. It certainly never would suit her for 
France to become really in earnest and wage war 
with China, even to the blockading of Chinese 
ports and the stoppage of Western trade." Not 
the least remarkable feature of all this is that a 
sober-minded merchant can be found to pen 
such silliness. England's counsels have doubt- 
less a great deal of weight with the Peking 
Government, but they have always been directed 
to ends very different from those suggested by 
Mr. Heard. From the first, English politicians 
and journalists recognised that a speedy and 
peaceful solution of the Annamite trouble was 
most desirable in the interests of all, and cer- 
tainly they wished for nothing less than that 
China's arrogance should be increased and her 
conservatism confirmed by a diplomatic victory 
over one of the leading Powers of Europe. Dut 
Mr. Heard apparently seeks to persuade China 
that she has a bad friend, and France that she 
has a treacherous enemy, in England, forgetting 
that but for England and France American mer- 
chants would not be doing business with the 
Middle Kingdom at all to-day. He has the 
assurance to deliver a judgment without appeal 
on the whole situation, and yet his idea of China's 
right to be consulted about the fate of Annam is 
limited to her claim of suzerainty, though, in 
point of fact, had no such bond existed between 
the two countries at anytime in their history, 
the rulers of the Middle Kingdom would still 
have possessed a clear title to a voice in any 
arrangement that concerned the territory through 
which the chief route to their richest provinces 
lies. It is a curious and noteworthy point that 
England's “ short-sighted policy and hereditary 
prejudices” have succeeded sufficiently well during 
the past half-dozen centuries to make her anobject 
of envy and detraction to half the civilized world. 


Tue dressing bag that was stolen from Mr. J. M. 
Blair’s cabin on the morning of the departure of 
the Су of Tokio for San Francisco, was picked 
up in the Public Gardens by one of the Fire 
Brigade coolies, on Saturday last. - That the 
thief was accustomed to deal with such pro- 
perty could be gathered from the expert manner 
in which he had broken the lock without injuring 
the rest of the bag. It is needless to say that 
all the coin and everything that could be turned 





into money were abstracted, but Mr. Blair will 
no doubt only be too glad to recover the drafts 
and papers which were of no use to the thief. 


Tue Judgment in H.B.M. Supreme Court for 
China and Japan, on appeal from H.B.M. Court 
for Japan, by Chief Justice Sir Richard Rennie, 
and Mr. R. Mowat, Assistant Judge, in the 
dward Whittall, defendant and appel- 
lant, Yokioba Shobey, plaintiff and respondent, 
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was delivered on the 27th ult. Judgment was 
for the appellant, with costs both below and on 
appeal. This judgment leaves the respondent 
at liberty to bring an action for the recovery of 
such portion of the payment he made to the ap- 
pellant for which he has received no value. 


Tue Senshi Kiyokwai (Silk Industrial Associa- 
tion) has elected as its President Mr. Kawase 
Hideharu, who is also the President of the 
Seicha Kiyokwai (Tea Association). Mr. Ka- 
wase was formerly President of the Commercial 
Bureau, and has travelled in Europe and Ame- 
rica in order to inspect the commercial systems 
of the Occident. The Association is certain to 
thrive under his auspices.—Bukka Shimpo. 


Tue Japanese papers report that the Meiho 
Maru, with a cargo of some 1,300 koku of 
beans, collided on the 31st of last month with 
the Sekiriu Maru, of the Mitsu BishiSteamship 
Company. The collision took place off Cape 
Tateyama, Idzu. The Meiho Maru sank al- 
most immediately, and her crew were saved with 
great diliculy. It appears that every precau- 
tion had been taken by the Meiho Maru, but 
that she collided with the steamer so soon as the 
latter hove into sight. 
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Tue Mainichi Shimbun states than no less 
than 23 observatories have been erected in all 
the important localities of Japan since 1875. A 
meteorological report is forwarded thrice a day 
to the Central Observatory in Tokiyo. In future, 
weather bulletins are to be posted at the entrance 
of all police stations whenever sudden atmos- 
pheric changes are expected. 





Westated the other day, says the Fiji Shimpo, that 
Public Loan Bonds, redeemable in Silver Coin, 
would be sold on the London Stock Exchange. 
We now hear that a formal contract was made in 
March of this year by a Japanese National Bank 
and a well-known foreign merchant for the sale 
of some ten million je» worth of these bonds. 
We need not mention their names publicly, as 
the contract was of a private character. 


AcconpixG to late telegrams, it appears Н.].Н. 
Yamashina-no-Miya was on the way from New 
York to Niagara Falls when the train in which 
he was riding collided with another one near Ro- 
chester. His Imperial Highness sustained a 
slight wound on the right arm justbelow the elbow, 
the bone being uninjured. Five of his retinue 
were wounded in various parts of the body. 


Ix H.B.M. Court for Japan, on Thursday before 
Russell Robertson, Esq., Acting Judge, two fire- 
men of the steamer Afosser, named Ross and 
Flemm, were brought up charged with being 
drunk and incapable. His Honour discharged 
Ross witha caution, ordering him to pay costs. 
Flemm, who had been up before, was sentenced 
to 48 hours’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 
and costs. 


Wuutst a gang of coolies in charge of a water 
cart were filling up on Thursday at the well at 
No. 96, a large stone fell from the wall of a go- 
down close by, and, alighting on one man's foot, 
completely smashed it. The unfortunate man was 
at once carried off to the hospital by his mates. 
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WHAT FAPAN WANTS. 
a ay 

HE second issue of railway bonds and 
their rapid purchase by the public recall 

a subject which lies at the root of Japan’s 
commercial prospects. The people have 
now subscribed ten million yez within the 
space of six months for purposes of rail- 
way construction, and the applications for 
the Finance Minister's bonds having nearly 
doubled the amount offered for sale, we 
may fairly conclude that, so long as the 
present commercial depression continues, 
so long as profitable investments in the 
ordinary lines of trade do not present them- 
selves, there will be no difficulty in placing 
considerable quantities of this stock in the 
home markets. We have already ex- 
pressed strong doubts with regard to the 
wisdom of making such large demands on 
the nation’s floating capital. The Govern- 
ment, however, seems to rely on the sala- 
bility of the bonds to foreigners as a 
means of preventing any inconvenience of 
this sort, and it cannot be denied that the 
success which has attended this financial 
measure up to the present entitles the 
_ opinion of its originators to more than 
average credit. We are disposed to think, 
too, that foreign estimates of Japan’s finan- 
cial capabilities have hitherto been some- 
what under the mark. Not that it would 
be proper to draw any extended inference 
as to the people's pecuniary condition from 
the story of these railway bonds. Such 
securities have everywhere been a favorite 
species of investment at a season of tradal 
stagnation, and if there was any money atall 
in Japan secking employment, they would 
assuredly have attracted it. But the 
account recently given, in the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, of the methods pursued by 
Japanese merchants, shows that the funds 
engaged in commercial transactions are 
altogether disproportionate tothe aggregate 
of the transactions. Merchants—except- 
ing, of course, the few who have been able 
to adopt Western methods—instead of con- 
ducting a business several times as large 
as the amount of their capital, virtually 
keep seventy yen idle for every thirty they 
employ profitably. It follows, necessarily, 
that under such circumstances, any obstacle 
in the path of trade causes an immense 
overflow of these secondary funds, and 
releases a volume of money of which 
the recent contributions for railway pur- 
poses represents but an insignificant sub- 
multiple. Testimony of a more direct 
nature was furnished, the other day, by 
the prospectus of a new association— 
Kwangiyo-shihon-kwai—which, at its in- 
auguration, was able to announce a 
capital.of ten million уел, to be offered 
for the promotion of agricultural industry. 
This, however, by the way. Our imme- 
diate purpose is to speak, not of Japan's 
floating capital, but of the only means 
she can command to compass the profit- 
able development of her resources. The 
Memorial presented two years ago by 
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the foreign merchants of Yokohama, em- 
bodying, as it did, the experienced opinion 
of a large number of intelligent experts, 
deserved, and doubtless received, the 
fullest consideration. We believe that the 
estimate formed by the memorialists of the 
quantity of rice available for export was an 
exaggeration. It is impossible to reconcile 
the hypothesis of a large surplus stock 
with the fact of well-sustained prices. A 
surplus there undoubtedly was, but we are 
not without precedents to show the con- 
sequences of abundant harvests 
country where faulty means of transport 
render distant markets inaccessible. After 
the annexation of the Punjab, the reduction 
of the land tax and the peace and security 
of the country gave such an impetus to 
agriculture that there resulted a glut of 
produce, and means of disposing of it not 
being available, the cultivators were re- 
duced to great straits. There are still 
large districts of India, notably the Central 
Provinces, where an abundant harvest is 
anything but a blessing to the farmers, and 
the same thing has lately been observed, 
though in much less marked degree, in 
Japan. All through these years, however, 
while great stores of grain were supposed 
to be lying idle in the interior, the pros- 
perity of the agricultural classes was said 
to be unprecedented, and if they kept rice 
in their godowns, it was not because, being 
perplexed how to dispose of it, they would 
have welcomed the advent of ships to carry 
it away, but because they preferred it to 
paper money of fluctuating value. But 
these are questions of degree. Whether 
the estimate of the memorialists was too 
large or two small, the principle they ad- 
vocated admits of no contradiction. If 
Japan is ever to become wealthy, it must 
be by improving her facilities for transport. 
The shipping question is simple enough, 
and will probably be soon arranged on the 
lines suggested by the memorialists. But 
the question of internal transport, though 
of incomparably greater importance, seems 
to be much farther from a satisfactory 
solution. Speaking roughly, Japan has 
now 280 miles of railway open, and 
her present plan contemplates the con- 
truction of about оо miles per annum 
in the immediate future. This is a very 
praiseworthy effort, but there are good 
reasons to doubt whether it is well directed. 
The Nakasendo road is probably the least 
beneficial, from a commercial point of view, 
that could have been selected. The con- 
nection of Saikiyo and Tokiyo by a line 
of rails is not what Japan wants. 
mediate and pressing need is a number of 
radial lines bringing the interior within 
easy reach of the coast. India has ten 
thousand miles of railways, but not one 
line corresponding to that projected by 
the Japanese scheme. Routes there are in 
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abundance passing from coast to coast of 
the great peninsula, as from Bombay to 
Madras or Calcutta, but in all that net- 
work of roads planned under the most 
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skilled advice, there is the plainest evidence 
that means of exit from the interior to the 
sea were rightly judged of paramount im- 
portance. Japan, however, has mixed up 
strategical and industrial considerations. 
She is bent upon fixing a large amount of 
her floating capital in a line which cannot 
help much to develop her wealth; and, 
what is still more regrettable, there is 
danger that this enterprise will occupy her 
attention and absort her available resources 
to the predudice of more profitable under-- 
takings. Official statistics show that the 
production of wheat in Japan in 1881, was 
about three hundred thousand tons, and 
that the average price per quarter at To- 
kiyo and Osaka was twenty-five shillings. 
So long as carriage remains in its present 
hopeless condition, it is useless to attempt 
any elaborate calculations as to the cost 
at which this cereal can be produced in the 
interior. From the experience of India, 
however, we know that the price of ex- 
portable grain in the neighbourhood of a 
railway, is twice as much as the price in 
more remote districts, and there is every 
reason to believe that the same is true of 
Japan. Farm labour is as cheap here as 
in India, and there unquestionably exist 
large tracts of land on which wheat could 
be grown with success. But it never will 
be grown until improved transport facilities 
bring Western markets within reach. No- 
thing could be more instructive than the 
experience of India;in this respect. Ten 
years ago, nobody perceived a prospect of 
Indian wheat becoming an important ar- 
ticle of foreign commerce. But during 
those ten years, railways have gradually 
approached some of the producing dis- 
tricts, and the results can be seen in the 
following table:— 


AMOUNT AND VALUE OF INDIAN WHEAT 











EXPORTED. 
Yun. Toss. РА 

1873 . 19,700 . 167,690 
1878 318,658 2,873,765 
1882 ++ 995,050 ...... 8,869,562 
1883 (6 months). 784,749 ...... 6,613,432 





This enormous development has taken place 
in spite of the fact that railway carriage in 
India is still twice as dear as in the United 
States. The latter country has 100,000 
miles of railway, and competition takes care 
that rates shall be adapted to the demands 
of trade, the results being little short of 
miraculous. The history of every State is 
simply a history of railways. Illinois was 
little more than a prairie before the railway 
made it one of the first producing States 
of the Union, and the same may be said of 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, and other 
great districts, Without exception “their 
vast agricultural wealth would have been 
locked up indefinitely but for the loco- 
motive."* It may be too much to hope 
that Japan will follow the example of the 
United States closely, but she ought cer- 
tainly to be capable of a greater effort than 
she is making at present. England has 








twenty thousand miles of railway. It will 
* William Fowler. Nincteenth Century. p.282. —— 
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take Japan half a century to construct a 
fourth of that length at her present rate of 
going, and if she persists in the phantasy of 
devoting her own capital to the process, 
she must look forward, in the interim, to 
commercial distress of the gravest character. 
Considering that the United States, already 
possessing such an immense network of 
lines, continue to construct eight to ten 
thousand miles per annum, and considering 
that India, with her ten thousand miles, 
which have cost her a hundred and forty- 
three millions sterling, is awaking to the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to con- 
struct an additional twelve hundred miles 
annually, Japan's performance scarcely 
deserves to be spoken of at all. It seems 
to us that the Government is 
lously treading in the very grooves along 
which Japanese merchants, untrained in 
the ways of a larger world, used formerly 
to creep. This notion of attempting 
nothing which cannot be accomplished with 
the country's unaided capital, is precisely 
analogous to the case of a man who allows 
his rice-field to lie barren rather than 
borrow some of his neighbour's surplus 
water. Japan cannot possibly become 
prosperous and happy until railways enable 
her people to utilize the resources nature 
has bountifully placed at their disposal, and 
she cannot have railways without doing as 
all other countries have done,—borrow- 
ing money to build them. While her 
currency was at a heavy depreciation, a 
foreign loan presented many inconvenient 
and perilous features, but now that she has 
successfully grappled with this difficulty, 
there is nothing to forbid recourse to Euro- 
pean markets. The increased tradal 
facilities which her revised treaties will 
confer, the excellent state of her finances, 
and the promptitude with which she has 
hitherto met all her engagements abroad, 
could not fail to obtain for her excellent 
terms. There never was a time, too, in 
the history of the iron trade when railway 
material could be procured so cheaply, and 
it seems not improbable that during the 
course of the next two or three years the 
ratio between silver and gold will have 
reached the point most favorable to bor- 
rowers of the latter metal. It will not be 
possible to say that this country is fairly 
launched upon the route to prosperity until 
she takes measures to construct, not a 
maximum of one hundred, but a minimum 
of five hundred, miles of railway every year. 
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CONSCRIPTION. 
d 

F there ever was a country in which 
the ranks of the army might have been 
kept well filled by a voluntary system, that 
country ought to have been Japan, where 
the traditions of a large section of the 
nation had for centuries been associated 
with military service, and where, twelve 
years ago, the problem was, not what to 
odor Ое ЫШКА te «ducit; the 
hereditary soldiers if their trade was taken. 
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from them. But Japan has abolished her 
Samurai class, and adopted compulsory 
service, pure and simple, for reasons with 
some of which the public must sympathise, 
while it regrets the existence of others. 
It must, therefore, be interesting for her to 
observe the results which the methods she 
has adopted are producing on the national 
prosperity and happiness of the countries 
she is supposed to have taken as models. 
Just at present, the question of compulsory 
service is attracting much attention in 
France. After thirteen years' experience, 
the Government of the New Republic is 
still puzzled as to the best method of deal- 
ing with this problem. 
fixed five years as the least nominal period 
of service, but by the aid of an extensive 
system of exemptions the hardships of this 
rule were considerably mitigated. Now, 
however, it is proposed to reduce the 
nominal period to three years, but, at the 
same time, to make service compulsory for 
all. This change, while apparently in the 
direction of greater liberty, has stirred up 
the whole controversy once more. French 
journalists refer in almost plaintive terms 
to the disadvantages under which their 
countrymen labour as compared with the 
people of England and America. The 
latter, alone throughout the universe, are 
absolutely free from restraint; free to go 
where they please and do what they please. 
They have not to endure the artificial and 
demoralizing existence of the conscript, 
nor to receive a training which unfits them 
for the pursuits they were born to. The 
sacrifices which the conscription imposes 
upon the adult population of the country 
are compared to a periodical blight, falling 
every spring upon the vegetable world, 
just at the moment when the buds and 
sprouts are gathering strength. France, 
thus handicapped, cannot, it is complained, 
possibly hope to compete with English- 
speaking countries. And the curious part 
of the affair is that Germany, who may be 
said to have imposed this irksome necessity 
upon Europe, does not herself seem to feel 
its inconvenience to a similar degree. 
Her statesmen, by a number of far-seeing 
and intelligent precautions, have contrived 
to rob compulsory service of most of its 
They have not fallen 
into the fatal error of supposing that a 
great nation can ever be established on a 
basis of absolute equality among its people. 
They recognise how unreasonable it would 
beto take scientists from their laboratories, 
students from their books, painters from 
their easels, and colonists from their travels, 
in order to compel them, during three years, 
not to study the business of a soldier, 
which they can acquire in twelve months, 
but to perform fatigue duties, make soup, 
sweep barrack-rooms, and clean latrines. 
In Germany it is confessed that these 
mechanical and revolting tasks need not 
be performed by everyone. “German 
laws," says a great French writer, “are 


The law of 1872 


embarrassments. 


not made for the unique purpose of satis- 


fying the envious or mean instincts of the 
human soul; their object is not to bully, 
vex, or humiliate certain classes of citizens, 
and to inspire others with false ideas." 
Every device is therefore resorted to with 
the intention of protecting the scientific 
and mercantile classes against the disad- 
vantages of the conscription, and among 
these devices the most efficient is- the 
voluntary service of one year, which, in- 
stead of subjecting the volunteer, as in 
France, to all the menial offices of a com- 
mon trooper, obliges him to acquire only 
the simple principles of his profession, 
and takes care that he shall be helped to 
do so in such a way as to interfere, as 
little as possible, with his professional or 
scientific career. Exceptional enactments 
also enable Germans to engage in foreign 
commerce without being called home every 
autumn to go through twenty-eight days' 
training. Add to this an excellent and 
wide-embracing system of exemptions, so 
framed as to include almost every legiti- 
mate case where exemption is desirable, 
and it will be seen that Germany manages 
to derive a maximum of advantage with a 
minimum of disadvantage from that most 
irksome necessity called conscription. 
LEROY-BEAULIEU, who has been unweary- 
ing in his endeavours to expose the abuses 
of French military laws, asks pertinently, 
why France, having been beaten by Ger- 
many, did not adopt the latter's conscrip- 
tion procedure in its entirety. That, he 
thinks, would have been much wiser than 
to try and better German systems by en- 
grafting upon them elements of suicidal 
tyranny under the guise of, Republican 
liberty, equality and fraternity. We are 
not at all surprised that Japan is of a 
similar opinion in her own case. Her con- 
scription laws, promulgated last autumn, 
contain many of those that have been found 
so successful in Germany, and it is under- 
stood that the chief purpose of the military 
mission lately despatched to Europe is to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
working of these provisions. As might 
have been expected, the mission has been 
exposed to a great deal of hostile criti- 
cism. Writers, who do not seem to 
give themselves much concern about the 
motives which prompted the Government 
to take such a step, have not hesitated to 
describe it as a wanton waste of the State's 
funds; a concession to the idle curiosity 
of a few officials who wished to enjoy the 
pleasures of a foreign tour at the public 
expense. Nothing is easier than to offer 
an explanation of that nature, except, per- 
haps, to find people whom it satisfies. But 
if a nation is so unfortunate as to be 
obliged to resort to compulsory military 
service, its rulers are bound by every con- 
sideration of duty and expediency to make 
the necessity sit as lightly as possible upon 
the people, and few things are better cal- 
culated to assist them in this endeavour 
than a practical knowledge of the methods 





followed in Germany. 
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MR. HENRY GEORGE. 
S NA 

HE Duke of ARGYLL has taken the 
trouble to expose the fallacies of Mr. 
HENRY GEORGE'S new philosophy in one of 
the prettiest and most convincing essays it 
has ever been our pleasure to peruse. At 
the outset, it strike His Grace as a very 
curious coincidence, that this phenomenal 
compound of “ goose and fanatic ” should 
be a native of San Francisco. The bound- 
less resources of the United States and 
their apparently inexhaustible prospects 
did not prepare men to find that from this 
land of opulence, above all others, there 
should issue “a solitary voice, prophecying 
a future of intolerable woe.” Yet, writing 
in this land, nay more, writing in that part 
of it where wealth is supposed to be most 
plentiful, “ the prophet of San Francisco” 
declares that “all the miseries of the 
Old World are already firmly established 
in the New ; that they are increasing in an 
ever-accelerating ratio, growing with the 
growth of the people, and strengthening 
with its apparent strength. He tells us of 
crowded cities, of pestilential rooms, of 
men and women struggling for employ- 
ments however mean, of the breathlessness 
of competition, of the extremes of poverty 
and of wealth—in short of all the in- 
equalities of condition, of all the pressures 
and suffocations which accompany the 
struggle for existence in the oldest and 
most crowded societies in the World.” 
To be sure, Mr. HENRY GEORGE is a pes- 
simist. It is his business to paint things 
darkly, because he can only hope to get 
Society to listen to his doctrines by “ try- 
ing to convince it that it is in the grasp of 
some deadly malady." As for himself, 
however, he declines to be bound by the 
results of his own observations. Having 
added the United States to the list of 
countries where population presses upon 
the limits of subsistence, and having thus 
completed the list so that it includes every 
habitable land on the globe, he nevertheless 
rejects with indignation thé Malthusian 
doctrine ; refuses to allow facts universally 
established to be generalized into a law. 
There is а double danger for him in the 
admission of such a doctrine: the direct 
danger, that it would destroy the value of 
the remedy he suggests ; and the indirect 
danger, that if a law may be based upon 
one class of universal experiences, an- 
other law may, with equal justice, be based 
upon another class. If the hitherto un- 
varying experience that population does 
press upon the limits of production may be 
elevated to the rank of a natural law, then 
the equally unvarying experience that the 
right of property in land has always been 
recognised by all peoples in all climes as a 
necessary condition of agricultural pro- 
sperity, may also claim the respect due to 
a social axiom. Мг. HENRY GEORGE has 
to avoid this pitfall. "But there are other | 
pitfalls which he fails to avoid, probably 
because his mental vision is not keen 
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enough to perceive them. For example ; 
while he goes about the world proclaiming 
that land isto be as free as the atmos- 
phere, and that no exclusive ownership 
exists for any one in it, he nevertheless 
“claims for the community of California the 
right of excluding the whole human race 
absolutely, except on its own conditions, 
from alarge portion of the earth's surface— 
a portion so large that it embraces no less 
than ninety-nine millions of acres.” And 
this community, whose Government he 
denounces for ever consenting to part 
with any of these vast tracts, is a mere 
handful of men, less than one quarter of 
the population of London! But a pitfall 
even deeper lies immediately ahead. Sup- 
posing that Mr. GEORGE's plans were 
carried out, and that ownership of the soil 
being abolished, it was parcelled out among 
individuals under some system of termi- 
nable leases, would not the whole area of 
any given region, thus parcelled out, be in 
the exclusive possession of a certain num- 
ber of individuals for the periods of the 
leases, just as much as though it were their 
legal property? “ Thus the absolute owner- 
ship which Mr. GEORGE declares to be 
blasphemous against God and Nature, is 
still asserted on behalf of some mere frac- 
tion of the human race, and this absolute 
ownership is again doled out to the mem- 
bers of this small community and to them 
alone, in such shares as it considers to be 
most remunerative to itself." As for the 
bodies whom he would constitute the sole 
and universal landlords, and to whom he 
would confide the duty of assessing and of 
spending the rents of everybody all over 
the area of the State, it is enough to quote 
his own words with regard to the experi- 
ment of popular Government in America: 
—“ Speaking generally of the whole country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, our Government by 
the people has in a large degree become, 
isin alarger degree becoming, government 
by the strong and unscrupulous.” But 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE scoffsat all experience. 
The way to correct the corruption of de- 
mocracies is, according to him, to give them 
larger opportunities to be corrupt. Nay 
more, the way to prepare Governments for 
this great trust, is to teach them the duty 
of repudiation. They are to begin by re- 
suming the ownership of every bit of land 
already occupied, without compensation to 
the man who has bought it, who has spent 
upon it years of labour, and who from first 
to last has relied on the security of the 
State and on the honour of its Govern- 
ment. Well may the corruption of this 
teaching be called “desolating dishonour.” 
It is purblind dishonour, too. For surely 
if ownership deserves no respect, neither 
will tenancy. “If one generation cannot 
bind the next to recognize a purchase, can 
one generation bind another to recognize 
а lease?" Truly Mr. GEORGE and his 
fellow lunaticshaveset themselvesa strange 
task when they go about endeavouring 
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to overturn the customs into which the 
wisdom of all the ages has crystallized. If 
wholesale robbery of land be legal, why 
not also wholesale robbery of other proper- 
ties? Why should not national debts be 
expunged, for surely they are as unjust as 
ownership of land? Mr. GEORGE, indeed, 
has not hesitated to push his doctrines 
towards their logical conclusion. In a 
recent publication, he says that “the insti- 
tution of public debts, like the institution 
of private property in land, rests upon the 
preposterous assumption that one genera- 
tion may bind another generation.” But 
he has still another step to go. Since he 
considers that a Government would be 
justified in taking property entrusted to its 
honorable keeping, he cannot escape the 
still more legitimate contention that a Go- 
vernment may take property not entrusted 
to it. Thus every accumulation of in- 
dustry would become liable to confiscation. 
Barbarism would be established as the 
summit of civilization. Even from this Mr. 
GEORGE does not shrink. Referring to 
that splendid war which the Northern States 
of America waged in the cause of humanity, 
he says:—“If when we called on men to 
die for their country, we had not shrunk 
from taking, if necessary, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand dollars from every 
millionaire, we need not have created any 
debt." Civilized communities have becn 
accustomed to think that without security 
of property material prosperity is impos- 
sible. In Korea at present men do not 
care to grow rich because evidences of 
wealth attract official spoliation. Mr. 
GEORGE would convert the whole world 
into a vast Korea. He would have the 
State, in time of need, help itself without 
stint out of the purse of every well-to-do 
citizen. The Duke of ARGYLL justly says 
of him:—“ Here we have a man who pro- 
bably sincerely thinks he is a Christian, and 
who sets up аз a philosopher, but who is 
not the least shocked by consequences 
which abolish the Decalogue, and deny the 
primary obligations both of public and of 
private honour." This nineteenth century 
has produced a great many phenomena, 
but none more phenomenal than Mr. 
HENRY GEORGE. 








FOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 
E E ey, 

An Extradionary General Meeting of the Rowing 
Club was called last evening to discuss the advis- 
ability of holding Concerts either afternoon or even- 
ing during the summer months at the Boat House. 

There was a small attendance, but amongst those 
present were—Mr. Hamilton (Chairman), Mr. Till 
(Hon. Secretary), and Messrs. Rickett, Pinn, 
Stewart, Hepburn, Sutter, Boag, Snow, Van Buren, 
Samuels, Gorman, Bull, Fraser, Glennie, Townley, 
Maxwell, Willoughly, Schwabe, &c. i 

The Снлікмам said that this was a general 
meeting called under the rules and duly adver- 
tised. It was called with the intention of get- 
ting up afternoon or evening concerts. The idea 
was that if they could get sufficient members to 
Suarantee the expenses of the Band from Tokiyo 
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they might have a series of evening concerts and 
by this means raise funds, which were sadly wanted, 
to fence in and alter the portion of the Hatoba 
which they hoped would be granted to them by the 
Government. He thought that it would be neces- 
sary to appoint a committee to arrange affairs and 
to sell the tickets, but as the scheme might be said 
to originate with Mr. Hepburn, he would leave him. 
to expound his views. 





Mr. Hersurw said that the Chairman had ex- 
plained all he had to say. Funds were required, 
and he thought that this would be а good way of 
obtaining them. 
a fence on the pier, move theboundary wall, shift 
the flag-staff, and make sundry other alterations, 
besides this the house wanted some repairs. They 
did not to draw upon the reserve fund, 
which was put aside in case of a typhoon or other 
emergency, and he thought that if the meeting 
would sanction the Commitee charging the 
members one yen entrance fee or five yen for 
the series of concerts which it was proposed to 
hold, there would be a good surplus to meet these 
expenses. He thought that as the object was to 
get money, the entrance should not be confined to 
members of the Club only, and would suggest that 
the sale of the tickets should be in the hands of the 
Committee or of a Special Committee appointed to 
manage the concerts so that no objectionable 
people should be admitted. He calculated that if 
40 members could be induced to subscribe 5 yen 
each the scheme could be carried through. The 
first evening would be the most expensive and 
after that he thought 50 yen per night would cover it. 





Mr. Сівммів supposed that it would be the 
same as at the Bluff Gardens, where ladies well 
admitted free. 


Mr. Тил, calculated that it would cost yen 75 
per night. Dance music was the cheapest, because 
they could get a portion of the band, but for con- 
certs the band would not come without its full 
complement. ` Не thought that ladies ought to be 
charged for, otherwise they would not get in 
sufficient money 





Mr. Boa said that for the last two years there 
had been concerts in the Bluff Gardens, and he 
thought it would be better to find out whether there 
had been any surplus receipts, and also whether 
they intended to hold them this year again. 


Mr. Тил. made a proposition that 10 members 
should guarantee the sale of 10 tickets each for the 
first concert, in which case, if it succeeded, they 
would not want any guarantors. 


Mr. Boag seconded the proposition. 


The CHAIRMAN said that before putting Mr. 
Tills proposition to the meeting it was first 
necessary to get the members to authorize the 
Committee to charge an entrance fee, at present 
they had no power to do so as any member could 
enter the compound so long as it was open. 


Mr. PINN proposed that the present Committee 
be authorized to charge an entrance fee to the 
members on band evenings. 

Mr. Samvets seconded the proposition, which 
was carried un; 





nimously. 


Mr. TiLLs motion was then put to the meeting 
and carried, the 100 tickets being subscribed for 
there and then. 


The Снлікмах asked whether it was the wish of 
the members present that the permanent Committee 
of the Club should have the arrangement, of the 
сойсег\з or would they like to appoint a special 
committee, 

Mr. GLENNIE proposed and Mr. Воло seconded, 
that the. permanent Committee have charge of the 
whole of the arrangements. 

This propos 
adjourned. 








n was carried, and the meeting 
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They would have to put ир |Р; 


FINANCIAL ESTIMATES FOR THE 
17th FISCAL YEAR OF MEIJI (1884-85). 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Before proceeding to specify the causes of the 
increase and decrease of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure for the current fiscal year, as compared 
with previous years, a few important points require 
explanation, namely :—The total estimate of the 
Revenue is yer 75,982,969, showing an increase of 
yen 376,910, as compared with that of last year, yen 
75,606,059. The causes which have led to the aug- 
mentation are to be found in the increase of the To- 
bacco Tax by yen 614,001, of the stamp tax on the 

apers for judicial proceedings by yen 530,576, and 
of the Gensai Kuriire (money to be transferred from 
the Reserve Fund to the ordinary receipts), and the 
miscellaneous receipts of both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary taxes by yen 1,656,616; making the total 
of yen 2,801,193. On the other hand, there is a de- 
crease of yen 748,061 in the Tax on Companies, of 
yen 207,537 in the Tax on products of Hokkaido, and 
of yen 1,468,685 in the profits of the railways, &c., 
under the Public Works Department, the repayment 
of the loans made by the Government, and the sales 
of the Government property ; the total being yen 
2,424,283. Thus, the balance shows an increase 
of yen 376,910 as stated above. As regards the 
Expenditure, the total estimate is yen 75,982,562, 
the increase being уел 376,503 as compared with 
that of last year yen 75,006,059. This is attribut- 
able to an increase of yen 472,871 in the Expenses 
for the Imperial Family, of yen 1,630,000 in the 
redemption of paper money, and of yen 6,890,891 
in the repayment of the Foreign Loan, the Ex- 
penditures for the Army and Navy and sundry 
expenditures both Ordinary and Extraordinary; 
making the total of уел 8,993,762. On the other 
hand, there is a decrease of yen 3,169,990, in 





| redemption of the Domestic Loan, of yen 1,021,513 
|in Gunbibu Kuriire, and of уеп 3,825,756 in the 


Contingency Fund of the Imperial Household De- 
partment, Cities, and Prefectures; the total bein 
yen 8,617,259. Thus, the balance shows an in- 
crease of yen 376,503, as mentioned above. As 
regards the withdrawal of the paper currency, and 
the Gensai Kuriire (money to be transfered from the 
Ordinary receipts to the Reserve Fund), though 
there will be more or less increase or decrease 
according to the exigencies of the moment, the 
programme originally laid down will be adhered to 
with the utmost possible strictness. 





The following are the several causes of increase 
in the Revenue :— 


(N.B.—The items that underwent no change and the sums pre- 
senting no difference are excluded from these remarks.) 





Customs Revenves.—The import duties have 
suffered a decrease of yen 55,669, owing to the 
falling off in imports. This is, however, counter- 
balanced by an increase of yen 62,920 in the export 
duties, and of yen 2,419 in other various receipts, 
the total increase being ye» 65,339. 

Tax ow Saxi.—This shows a decrease of yen 
178,400 on Licenses, consequent upon the decréase 
of the brewers since the issue of Notification No. 61, 
in the 15th year of Meiji, and though there has 
been some decrease in the amount of the production 
owing to the modification of the rate of taxation in 
the last fiscal year, there is a prospect of its being 
restored to its former condition. Hence, the 
increase of yen 70,553 in the tax on the amount of 
the brewing, and of yen 209,824 in License fees 
granting permission (0 brew for domestic consump- 
tion, applicants for which are on the increase. 
Thus, the total increase is yen 280,377. 

Tax ох KoJ1.—This shows an increase owing to 
an extension of demand consequent upon the in- 
crease of the saké brewed for domestic consumption. 

Тах ом Tonacco.—Although there has been a 
decrease of yen 119,632 in the business tax conse- 
quent upon a decrease in the number of Tobacco- 
traders since the i of Notification No. 63, in 
the 15th year of Meiji (1882), yet this is counter- 
balanced by a considerable excess of the actual 
receipts in the previous year over the estimate; 
showing an increase of yen 733,633 in the stamp 
duties. 

Postar Duties.—Although the sale of postage 
stamps and rent of boxes respectively show a 
decrease of yen 23,600 and уен 1,556. (amounting 
in the aggregate to yen 25,156), yet there is an in. 
crease of yen 27,864 in the fees charged for money 
orders, which are augmenting. 

Ѕтамр TAX ох PAPER ron JUDICIAL PROCEED- 
1NGs.—Newly created by Notification No. 5 of the 
current year. 

Tax ow Suirs.—Although there has been a 
decrease of yen 43 in the tax imposed upon steamers 
































and sailing ships of foreign build by Notification 
No. 13 of the 16th year of Meiji (1883), yet this is 


counterbalanced by an increase of yen 62,057, of 
of which yer 24,903 are from taxes on junks, and 
Yen 37,154 from taxes on lighters, fishing boats, &c. 

Tax ох VrHiCLEs.—O wing to an increase of 
vehicles of various descriptions. 

FEES FOR PASSPORTS AND OTHERS.—Alihough 
under this heading there is a decrease of yen 1,003 
owing to the fees for the issue of title deeds to fo- 
reigners and passports for internal travel having 
been transferred to the Miscellaneous Receipts, yet 
this is overbalanced by the sums of yen 1,380 
arising from the imposition of Nixkariya (permis- 
sion fee) upon the brokers of the rice and stock 
exchanges according to Notification No. 28 of 
Council of State of the 16th year of Meiji (1883) ; 
of yen 13,211, in the licence fees for medical practi- 
tioners according to Notification No. 35, and of 
[yen 3,099 in the fees for the engagement ог dis- 
charge of mariners according to’ Notification No. 
45. The increase is therefore yen 17,690. 

PROFITS ок THE ARSENAL UNDER THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT.—Owing to the progress of the work 
in the Tokiyo Arsenal. 

PROFITS or THE DOCKYARDS UNDER THE 
Nava DEPARTMENT.—O wing to the increasing 
number of ships undergoing repairs on account of 
the second dock in Yokosuka having been completed. 

Gensat Kuriire.—Owing to an increase of the 
sums appropriated for repayment of the National 
Debts as per the plan for redemption. 

Rent ov Government Prorerty.—Under 
this heading, there has been a decrease of yen 622 
in consequence of the rents of the carriages and 
sledges of the Bureau for Control of Industries in 
Hokkaido and of the ships belonging to the Public 
Works Department having fallen off. But this is 
met by an increase of yen 36,552 in ground rents 
owing to the creck side having been newly let out 
in Tokiyo, and by increase in storage at the 
Explosive Storage Buildings in Yokohama, and of 
[уеп 18,861 in house rents; the total increase being 
[уеп 55,413. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS (ORDINARY).—Ow- 

ing to the sale of the Kwampo (Official Gazette) 
by Notification No. 22 of the Council of State of 
the 16th year of Meiji (1883). 
LLANEOUS RECEIPTS (EXTRAORDINARY). 
— This item witnessed a decrease of yen 113,670 
owing to the fee paid for exemption from con- 
scription having been abolished by Notification No. 
46 of the 16th year of Meiji. Against this decrease, 
however, has to be set an increase of yen 28,080 in 
the fines, and of yen 533,253 in the miscellaneous 
receipts ; the total being yen 561,333- 

In addition to the above fifteen items, there are 
four others—mining tax, copyright fees, profits of 
mines in Hiroshima Prefecture, and rent of Go- 
vernment lands in the treaty ports; making the 
total increase of yez 2,801,193. 

The following are the causes of decrease in the 
imated Revenue :— 


hose items that underwent no change and sums pre- 
g no ditlerence are excluded from these remarks.) 


Lasp Tax.—Under this heading there has been 
an increase of yen 91,022 in stamp duties on title 
deeds, consequent upon the brisk transfer of lands, 
and of yen 17,875 in taxes imposed upon lands after 
the expiration of the hoeing term, the total bein; 
[уеп 108,897. This is, however, counterbalanced 
by a decrease of yen 192,910 in the taxes from 
Okinawa Prefecture (Riu Kiu Islands), which are 
paid in kind, owing to their depreciation, and of 
yen 57,166 owing to some loans payable by yearly 
instalments having been all paid off ; the total de- 
crease being yen 250,076. 

Tax on Propucts or Hokkarpo.—Owing to 
the depreciation of the products received as taxes. 

Tax ох RuLED PAPER vor JupiciaL Pro- 
cEEDINGS.—This item has been expunged by 
Notification No. 5 of the current year. 

Lawyers’ Licence Fres.—This item shows a 
decrease as compared with the actual receipts in 
the previous year. 

Tax ow Companies.—Although there has been 
an increase of yen 27,324 in dues payable by the 
brokers of the Rice Exchange, as compared with 
the previous year, yet there is a decrease of yen 280 
in the Tax on national Banks, owing to the closing 
of some of the National Banks. And taking into 
consideration the past circumstances, there would 
accrue a further decrease of yen 775,105 under the 
three headings, Taxes on Rice Exchanges, on Stock 
Exchanges, and Taxes payable by the brokers of 
the guild, so that the total decrease is ye» 775,385. 

Suootine Licences.—This item shows an in- 
crease of yen 390 in so far as the number of those 
who take out licences for pleasure are concerned. 
On the other hand, there has been a decrease 
of yen 4,846 in the tax upon professional hunting. 






























Tax on HORSE AND CATTLE DEALERS. —Owing 
to a decrease in the number of licences. 
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Tax on Parent Mepicines.—This shows a 
decrease as compared with the previous year. 

Mintinc PRoriT UNDER THE Finance DE- 
PARTMENT.—Owing to a decrease in the export 
of sulphuric acid. 

Prorit or Солі UNDER THE Naval DEPART- 
MENT.—Owing to a depreciation in the value of 
coal. 

Prorit or FACTORIES UNDER THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT.— Owing 
tothe work at the Senji Woollen Factory having 
been impeded by the destruction of the workshops 
by fire, and the depreciation of articles turned out 
in the Aichi Spinning Establishment. 

PROFIT OF THE MINES UNDER THE PUBLIC 
Worxs DEPARTMENT.—Owing to a depreciation 
of mineral products. 

ProriT or RAILWAYS UNDER THE PuBLic 
Wonks DEPARTMENT.—Although the traffic re- 
ceipts have been augmented by дел 95174, owing 
tothe line between T'suruga and Sekigahara having 
been completed, yet this is balanced by a decrease 
of yen 55,793 in the Tokiyo-Yokohama line, due to 
the diminution of passengers and.merchandize, and 
of yen 211,400 in the receipts of the Kobe-Otsu 
line; the total decrease being yen 267,193. 

PROFIT OF TELEGRAPH: DER THE PUBLIC 
Wonks DEPARTMENT.—O wing to a decrease of 
messages, due to the stagnation in trade. 

PROFIT ОР SHIPBUILDING UNDER THE PUBLIC 
Works DEranTMENT.— his item shows an in- 
crease of yen 2,496 owing to the workshops have 
been perfected in the Hiyogo Dockyard ; but there 
has been a decrease of yen 4,720 in consequence of 
there being less work at the Nagasaki Dockyard. 

REPAYMENT Or Loans.—Owing to this item 
having been transferred to the Reserve Fund. 

REPAYMENT ОР LOANS MADE TO THE IMPERIAL 
FAMILIES AND EX-CLANS.—Owing to the same 
cause as above. 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS MADE IN PROPORTION TO 
Rıce Propuction.—The same cause as above. 

SALES or GOVERNMENT PRorERTY.—This item, 
though showing an increase of yen 3,001 on sales of 
buildings, has a decrease of yen 17,790 on sales of 
Government land, and of yen 134,317 on sales of 
articles, and as the price of mail-steamers sold was 
fully paid in the previous year, the total decrease is 
yen 152,107. 

One more item, Tax on Scales, added to the 
above nineteen, makes a total decrease of yen 
2,424,283. 

This sum deducted from the aggregate amount 
of total increase, leaves a difference of yen 376,910, 
which is the net increase for the present fiscal year. 

The following are the causes of increase in esti- 
mated Expenditure : 


(N.B.—Those items that underwent no change and the sums pre- 
senting no great difference are excluded from these remarks.) 


Reraxyment or Foreign Desr.—Owing to an 
augmentation of sinking funds appropriated for 
the redemption of principal as the interest dimi- 
nishes, amount for such redemption being the same 
every year. 

Repuction or Parer Currency.—Although 
уеп 2,000,000 were transferred to the item Genshi 
Kuriire, yet the amount to be withdrawn has been 
increased by yen 3,630,000 according to she plan 
of redemption. 

INTEREST on Domestic Desr:—Although there 
has been a decrease of yen 331,461, owing to the 
principal of the new issue of Hereditary Pension 
Bonds, the Pension to the ex-Shinto priests, 
and to the Industrial Loan having been dimi 
nished, and the redemption of the voluntary capi- 
talized pension bonds concluded, yet there is a total 
increase of yen 664,197. Of this, yen 14,197 belong 
to the Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds, yen 350,000 to 
the Nakasendo Railway Bonds, promulgated by 
Notification No. 47 of the 16th year of Meiji, and 
yen 300,000 to the newly issued unregistered Kin- 
Satsu Exchange Bonds under Notification No. 48, 

Sunpry EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH Do- 
меѕтІС Desrs.—Owing to the issue of the Nakasen- 
do Railway, and unregistered Kinsatsu Exchange, 
Bonds. 

Expenses ror Imperat Housrnorp.—Sundry 
items for the Imperial Household Department have 
been included. 

Hereprrary Pension Bonns ro THR SurzoKu 
ов Okinawa PREFECTURE.—Although this item 
shows a decrease of yen 743, owing to the gradual 
lapse of pensions, yet there is an increase of yen 
19,436 due to an alteration in the standard, T.e., 
price of rice, whereby the dues in proportion to 
rice production were regulated, and of yen 26,764 














due to the Artat-Ktkemashi (fees exacted by land- |. 


lords from peasants as mutually agreed upon) etc., 
having been included in this heading. 


Gratuitizs.—This item, newly established, is 
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made up of sums to be granted to Civil Officers on 
the occasion of their retirement, and of allowances 
to the military. 


War DEPARTMENT.—Although there has been a 
decrease of yen 15,716 in superannuation gratuities, 
owing to the issue of Notifications No. 5, and No. 
36 of the Council of State of the 17th year of Meiji 
(1884), yet an increase of soldiers necessitated an 
augmentation of yen 500,000, and the tour to Europe 
of the Minister of War уел 25,000; the total in- 
crease being yen 525,000. 





Naval DzraARTMENT.—There has been a de- 
crease of yen 8,654 in superannuation gratuities 
for the same reason as in the case of the War De- 
partment, and of yen 1,058 on account of fees for 
money transactions having been placed under charge 
of the Finance Department; showing a total de- 
crease of yen 9,712; but the maintegance of new 
men-of-war has necessitated an increment of yen 
153,850. * 

EDUCATIONAL D£PARTMENT.— There has been 
a decrease of yen 1,370 in superannuation gratui- 
ties, owing to the same reason as in the War De- 
partment; but there is an increase of уеп 5,000 in 
Superannuation gratuities, owing to the relorm of 
educational courses in the Tokiyo Daigaku. 

Ровілс Works DEPARTMENT.— Decrease of yen 
2,450 in superannuation gratuities, owing to the 
same reason as in the War Department ; but this is 
counterbalanced by an increase of уен 28,000, owing 
to the erection of a lighthouse and signal station at 
Muneyamisaki. 

Juptcian DragTMENT.— Decrease of yen 13,988 
in superannuation gratuities, owing to the same rea- 
son as in the War Department; but the construction 
of courts and repairs to official residences caused 
an increase of yen 230,576. 

SxNATE.— Decreaseof yen 500, in superannuation 

ratuities, owing to the same reason as in the War 

epartment; but outbalanced by yen 32,494, owing 
to the increase in the number of senators. 

LEGATIONSAND CONSULATES ABROAD.—Increase 
owing to the establishment of a consulate at Lyons 
and to an increase of staff in the Consulate at 
Chefoo, China. 

IxTERNAL REVENUE Orrick.—Decrease. of yen 
2,375in superannuation gratuities, owing tothesame 
cause as in the War Department; but there has been 
an increase of yen 171,185 for the manufacture of 
stamps, &c., calculated from the actual expenses in 
the previous year. 

Post Orricr.—Decrease of vez 600 in super- 
annuation gratuities, owing to the same cause as in 
the War Department; but the subsidy of ye» 8,800 
for navigation from and to Ninsen, Korea, the 
expenses for foreign tours, yen 14,555, and those for 
the extention of the postal Service, yen 41,717, make 
the total increase of yen 65,072. 

REPAIRS AND CoxsTRUCTIONS.— There has been 
a decrease of yen 961 in repairsto the Explosive 
Storage Buildings at Yokohama and other places ; 
but there is an increase of yen 5,300 owing to the 
reconstruction of the branch office of the Tokiyo-Fu 
in Ogasawara-jima (Bonin Islands). 

ENGINEERING.—There has been a decrease of yen 
104,751 іп the expenses for the improvement of the 
Yodo, Fuji, Sho, and Ói Rivers, which works were 
executed with regard to their urgent nature or other- 
wise, and in the subsidy for the construction of 
roads in Fukushima Prefecture, of tunnels in 
Hiyogo Prefecture, and repairs to the river em- 
bankments in Kumamoto Prefecture; there is a 
further decrease of yen 1,500, owing to the expense 
for repairs to the earthworks round the Imperial 
Palace having been transferred to the appropriation 
for repairs to the Palace, anda still further decrease 
of yen 56 in superannuation gratuities as in the 
case of the War Department. The total decrease is 
yen 106,307. On the other hand, the improvement 
of the Agano, Yoshino, Chikugo, and Mogami 
Rivers, such works being also done with regard to 
their urgency, and various engineering works in 
Okinawa Prefecture, necessitated an outlay of yen 
69,590. There has also been another expenditure 
of yen 296,616 in connection with the opening of 
the Shimidzugoshi roads, improvement of Fushino 
River in Yamaguchi Prefecture, construction of 
roads in Hiyogo, Tochigi, Miyagi, Yamagata, 
Niigata, Akita, Iwate, and Yama risi Prefectures, 
and the dredging of rivers in Tokiyo. The total 
increase is yen 366,206. 

EXPENSES FOR COLLECTION Or TAXES IN PRE- 
FECTURES AND Crries.—This item, newly esta- 
blished, consequent upon the expenses for collection 
of National Taxes connected with the Expenditures 
for Cities and* Prefectures, had been included here 
in expenses incurred for careful collection of taxes. 














EXPENDITURES FOR CITY AND PROVINCIAL 
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5,777 in the superannuation gratuities, for the same 
reason as in the War Department, and of yen 3,560 





.— Though there has been a decrease of ye» | 


in the subsidy to Cities and Prefectures, due to 
the rate of appropriation as fixed by the Bill for 
the Estimates of provincial expenses being less, 
making a total of уей 9,337, yet this is overbalanced 
by sums of yen 38,330 and yen 1,583, incurred 
respectively for ihe increase of police inspectors 
and the despatch of police at the Seven Islands of 
Idzu. The total increase is yen 39,913- 


Toxryo PrxiTENTIARY.—Decrease of yen 370 
in superannuation gratuities Ari to the same 
cause as in the War Department, but there is an 
increase of yen 32,419 in the expenses for convicts 
and other expenses owing to an increase in the 
number of convicts. 











Mivaci Pentrentiary.—Decrease of уен 200 
in the superannuation gratuities owing to the same 
cause as in the War Department, but it is counter- 
balanced by уел 30,074, owing to the same cause 
as above. 


Мике Pentrentiary.—Decrease of yen 250 in 
the superannuation gratuities, owing to the same 
cause as in the war Department, but it is over- 
balanced by an increase of yen 7,284 owing to the 
augmentation of officers and of their salaries on 
account of the increase in the number of convicts. 


Soracut PexiTENTIAR Y.— Decrease of yen 1,500 
in the superannuation gratuities, owing to the same 
cause asin the War Department, and yen 2,752 in 
expenses for. convicts, making a total decrease of 
yen 4,252. But there is an increase of yen 20,781 
in salaries and other outlays. 

EXPENSES FOR SHRINES.— Increase owing to the 
“ Futa-Ara-Yama Jinsha” having been made a 
National Shrine of the second grade, and the salaries 
of Shinto priests increased, by Notification No. 57 
of the Council of State of the 16th year of Meiji. 

EXPENSES FoR REPAIRS TO THE SURROUNDINGS 
or THE IMPERIAL Patace.—Owing to the ex- 
penses for repairs to the earthwork round the 
Mmperial Palace having been transferred from the 
Engineering expenses. 

EXPENSES FOR DECORATIONS AND GRATUITIES, 
—This item, established owing to its having been 
transferred from the Miscellaneous Outlays (ordi- 
nary), in accordance with the result of the actual 
expenses of the previous year. 

EXPENSES rog Curs or MERIT AND REWARDS. 
—Newly established, the sums under control of the 
Central Police Office and of Cities and Prefectures 
having been combined. 

MisceLLANEOUS OvrLAYs (Orpinary)—De- 
crease of yen 46,980, owing to the Decorations and 
Gratuities having been transferred to the item 
above. But there is an increase of yen 86,000 on 
account of the expenses for forwarding money 
having been transferred from the Finance Depart- 
ment, and of yen 48,000 for publication of the 
Official Gazette, showing a total of yen 134,000. 

EXPENSES FOR CREATION OF INDUSTRY UNDER 
‘TELEGRAPHS or PuBLic Works DEPARTMENT.— 
Owing to the construction of lines between Sapporo, 
Nemuro, &c. 

WOOLLEN FACTORY ок THEAGRICULTURAL AND 
CowwERCIAL DEPARTMENT.—O wing to setting 
the machines and reconstructing of the workshops 
which had been destroyed by fire. 

Expenses РОК BuirpiNG or Mzw-or-WAR.— 
Owing to many ships having been built this year. 

Susnsipy To THE Nippon Rattway CoMPANY.— 
Although the traffic receipts are increasing, yet as 
the line is extended and is not yet completed the 
amount of subsidy becomes larger and larger— 
hence the increase. 
` MISCELLANEOUS Ourrays (EXTRAORDINARY). 
—There has been a decrease of yen 42,215 in the 
subsidy to the Commercial School, the salary of 
priestsof shrines and temples in Okinawa Prefecture, 
the yearly fund for encouragement of industries, 
and in expenses for maintenance of men-of-war in 
Korean waters; and a further decrease of yen 169,075, 
owing to the expenses of the erection of the Emperor 
Kwammu's tomb at Kashihara Hill, and for the con- 
struction of Judicial Courts :—those for the removal 
of the s/rizoku from Himeji castle, those for educa- 
tion of students abroad, those for land taxation re- 
form and for the competive exhibition of tea and 
the Shiudan Kwai (meeting of tea manufacturers 
for investigating questions concerning tea produc- 
tion), did not occur in previous Years. The 
total decrease is yen 211,290. This is, however, 
counterbalanced by an increase of yen 163,420 
arising from the grant of a subsidy to the Kunashiri 
Islands, expenses for shipping inspection office, and 
competitive exhibition of pierced cocoons, lacquer 
work, fabrics, апа porcelain, exhibition at New 
Orleans, U.S.A., destruction of voracious insects 
in the Hokkaido, interchange of art objects with 
foreign countries, rebuilding of the Tokiyo Normal 



































School, increase of the militia and their movements, 
and training of police in military tactics. Beside 
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this, there is another increase of yen 189,003 in 
the expenses for prizes to the union competitive 
exhibitions of Cities апа Prefectures, in those for 
relief of the natives of Nemuro Prefecture, and 
others. The total increase is yen 352,423. 


Семен: KURIIRE FORREDUCTION OF THE PAPER 
Curnency.—Owing to this having been transferred 
from the item “ Redemption of paper currency.” 


Another item— Pension to Military—added to 
the above thirty-five, makes the total increase of 
yen 8,993,762. 

The following are items showing causes of de- 
crease in the estimated expenditure :— 

(Those which underwent no change and sums showing no great 
change are excluded from these remarks). 

Repayment or Domestic Desrs.—Although 
there has been a total increase of уел 98,705 (yen 
80 in old Loan, yen 67,750 in Kinsatsu Exchange 
Bonds, yen 12,075 in pension bonds to ex-priests of 
shrines, and yen 18,800 in Industrial Bonds), yet 
there is a decrease of yen 400 in New Loan Bonds, 
en 2,220 in hereditary pension Bonds, and yen 
3,266,075 owing to the entire redemption of the 
voluntary Capitalised Pension Bonds, making the 
total yen 3,268,695. 


Interest on FonkiGN. DERTS.—Owing to the 
principal having diminished. 
хил. GRATUITIES FOR MERITORIOUS DEEDS. 
—Owing to the recipients having died. 

PENSIONS ror SHRINES AND TEMPLES.—Owing 
to this payment having ended with last year. 

Councit or Srate.—Owing to a decrease of 
the superannuation gratuities consequent upon the 
issue of Notifications No. 5 and 36 of the Council 
of State. 

Foreign DEPARTMENT.—Owing to the same 
reason as above, and to the expense connected 
with monetary transactions having been transferred 
to the Finance Department. : 

Home DzraRTMENT.—Oving to the same cause 

as in the Council of State. 
- Finance Derartment.—There has been an 
increase of yen 20,420 in consequence of the ex- 
penses (уен 11,390) connected with monetary trans- 
actions for the Foreign and Naval Departments 
and other offices, and those for exchange of paper 
currency (yen 9,030) having been transferred to this 
item from Cities and Prefectures. But there is 
a decrease of yen 86,000 owing to insurance on re- 
mitiances and pay tothe Kawasekata having been 
transferred to the expenses for forwarding the 
money of the Miscellaneous Outlays (ordinary), 
and another decrease of yen 7,655 in superannua- 
tion gratuities owing to” ће same cause as in the 
Council of State ; the total decrease is yen 93,655. 

AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPART- 
MENT.—Although the establishment of the Com- 
mercial School caused an expense of yen 10,000, 
yet there has been a decrease of yen 14,837 in the 
working expenses of the Breeding Farm in Shimosa, 
and of yen 3,166 in the superannuation gratuities 
owing to the same cause as in the Council of State ; 
the total being yen 18,003. 

ImrertaL HovseHoLD DrraRTMENT.—Owing 
to transfer to the Imperial Household expenses. 

Customs BuREAU.—O wing to the same cause 
as in the Council of State. 

Bureau ror CoxTROL or Inpusrries іх Hox- 
KA1D0.—O wing to the same cause asin the Council 
of State, and to the expenses of the breeding farm 
at Uii-Kapo-Maki having been transferred to the 
item of Imperial Household Expenses. 

EXPENDITURES EOR CITIES AND PREFECTURES. 
—Owing to a decrease of the superannuation 
gratuities from the same cause as in the Council 
of State, the transfer of Imperial tomb-keeper's 
salary to the Imperial Household expenses, and of 
expenses for exchange of money to the Finance 
Department, and of expenses for imposing of na- 
tional taxation and for collection of taxes in Cities 
and Prefectures; and owing to the decrease in ex- 
penses for relief and for local expenses in Okinawa 
Prefecture. 

Centra Pouice Orrice.—Owing to the same 
cause as in the Council of State. 

KABATO PrxrTENTIARY.— Decrease hereis owing 
to the same cause as above and to a diminution in 
the expenses for convicts owing to a fall in the cost 
of commodities. 

EXPENSES FOR CRIMINALS IN PRISONS OF CITIES 
AND PREFECTURES.—Owing to the same cause as 
above and toa decrease in the number of criminals* 

EXPENSES FOR WORKING or DOCKS UNDER THE 
Navar DePARTNENT.—Owing to the completion 
of the second dock at Yokosuka. 

GUNPOWDER FACTORY UNDI 
PARTMENT. —Owing to the outlay in previous years 
having been dispensed with. 3 
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Міміко Expenses UNDER THE Ривглс Wonks 
DzrARTMENT.—O wing to the same cause as abov 

EXPENSES рок WORKING or RAILWAYS UNDER 
тнк PusLiG Works DrragrMENT.—Owing to 
certain outlays having been reduced. 

ExrENsES FOR ERECTION OF THE TEMPORARY 
Patace.—Owing to the decrease of the original 
fund in consequence of donations from the people 
(which were made a separate fund in the 15th fiscal 
year, apart from the Miscellaneous Receipts) being 
employed for this purpose. 

EXPENSES ror REGULAR REPAIRS TO THE JINGU 
Surine.—Owing to the felling of timbers necessary 
for its construction having been brought to an end. 

War SUPPLEMENTARY Funp.—Owing to the 
excessive outlay in consequence of the enlarge- 
ment of the military organization. 

Contincency Fuxp.—This item has not been 
provided fog owing to the generally ample nature 
of the appropriations this year. 

The total amount of decrease 
twenty-four items is yen 8,617,259. 

‘The above, deducted from the total increase, 
leaves a sum of yen 376,503, which is the net surplus 
for the current fiscal year. 


APPENDIX. 


The total amount of the domestic and foreign 
debts remaining unredeemed was, on the oth April, 
1884, yen 324,709,013.80. This amount, compared 
with the sum of yen 335,366,186.30 mentioned in 
the Budget of the last fiscal year, shows a decrease 
of уеп 10,657,172.50. This decrease has been 











in the above 


Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds, an increase of yen 
325,950 ; an increase of yen 1,250,000 by the issue 
of unregistered Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds; of yen 
3,091,600 by the issue of the Nakasendo Railway 
Bonds, and of yen 5,300 by the adjustment of 
various other loans, making a total of yen’4,672,8503 
but a decrease of yen 10,023,615 was effected by the 
redemption: of the new loan, Kizsatsu Exchange 
Bonds, Voluntary Capitalized Pension Bonds, and 
of other domestic debts, yen 430,416 by the re- 
demption of the foreign debt, ven 4,875,950, by the 
redemption of outstanding paper currency, and 
уеп 41.50 by the withdrawal of counterfeit paper 
currency, making a total of yen 15,330,022.50. 





The total amount of the Reserve Fund was yen 
47.403,156.043, on the goth April, 1884. This 
amount, compared with that of the reserve fund of 
| yen 53,415,490.442 mentioned in the Budget of ће 
last fiscal year, shows a decrease of yen 6,012,334-309- 
This decrease was caused in the following manner :— 
Although the sums yen 13.744 and yen 11,710.022, 
derived fora the surplus in the 13th and 14th fiscal 
years respectively, and yen 938,674.867, being 
interest on Public Loan Bonds and profit of 
drawn bonds—both belonging to the Reserve 
Fund—were added to the fund, making a total 
of yen 950,398.633, yet there is a decrease of yen 
5,223,429.406, owing to that sum having been trans- 
erred to the ordinary expenditure for the purpose 
of refunding the money borrowed for the subju- 
gation of the south-western rebellion, and yen 
1,739,303-626 owing to loss caused by exchanging 
paper currency for specie, making the total yen 
6,962,733.032. 

The total amount of advances was, on the 3oth 
April, 1884, уеп 23,696, 128.40, showing an increase 
of yen 4,631,569.103 as compared with that of last 
year—yen 19,001,559.297. The cause is that, al- 
though there has been a decrease of yeu 373,482.645 
in consequence of loans made for relief having been 
fully repaid, of yen 683,997.657 owing to the adjust- 
ment of loans to former Han and repudiation, and. 
of yen 525,507.42. arising from the reduction of a 
certain sum of capital for maintenance of industries 
under various Departments (amounting in the ag- 
gregate to уеп 1,582,988.044), yet there has been 
a total increase of уеп 6,217,557-147, of which yen 
4,382.184 are the expenses handed over to the 
various Departments for the maintainance of their 
industries, yez 323,174.963 the sum added thereto 
by the alteration of management of advances, and 
yen 5,890,000, advanced hitherto out of the Reserve 
Fund, is classed as an advance out of the ordinary 
revenue. 


The fund for the relief of agricultural distress 











|was, on the goth April, 1884, ven 2,230,554.743; 


showing an increase of yen 332,859.505 as compared 
with that of last year—yen 897,695.238. This is 
due to the fact that the remainder—yen 150,000—of 
the sums handed to every city and prefecture for the 
said purpose, for the second half of the 16th Fiscal 
year, and for the first half of the 15th+Fiscal year, has 
been included in this item, and also due to the ad- 
dition of the interest on the Аїлѕаби Exchange 
Bonds, уел 32,850.505. 

The total amount of the Special Reccipts was yen 
1,000,000 on the gist April, 1884. The amount 





effécted in the following manner :—By the issue of | 





compared with that of last fiscal year—yen 
884,508.02—shows an increase of yen 115,491.98. 
The cause is that the sum of yen 884,508.02 in 
silver was exchanged for paper currency, which 
has been invested in Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds 
with a view to their increment, and the paper cur- 
rency so exchanged will be destroyed. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 
Domestic Dest. 


Domestic Debt, bearing interest... 214,479,310.000 








New Debt, at 4 per cent.......... 10,752,450.000 
Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds at 6 

per cent. . 6,070,350.000 
Unregistered — Kinsatsu Ex- 

change Bonds.. 1. 1,280,000.000 





Hereditary Pension Bonds ...... 171,835,835.000 
Hereditary Pension Bonds at 
5 per cent. 


Hereditary Pension Bonds at 








31,051,345.000 





6 per cent. ++ 24713,275.000 
Hereditary Pension Bonds а! 
7 per cent. ++ 106,991,700.000 





Hereditary Pension Bonds at 
10 per cent.. А 
Pension Bonds for ex-Shint 
Priests at 8 per cent. — 
Loans for Public Works at 6 


9,079,515.000 








147,125.000 

















per cent. ... ^ 115331,950.000 
Nakasendo Railway Bonds at 7 
per cent. . ++ 3,091,600.000 
Money borrowed for Subjugation 
of the South-Western Rebel- 
lion at 7j per cent. ^ 10,000,000,000 
Domestic Debt, without interes! 
(old debt) 8,339,271-000 
Paper Moncy in Circulation 93:414,360.800 
Total of Domestic Debt «+ 316,232,041.800 





Increase as compared with the - 
estimate of the last year ... 


Increase in Issue ... 


41672,850.000 
4,667,550.000 


























Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds. 325,950.000 
Unregistered Kinsatsu Ex- 

change Bonds.. 1,230,000.000. 

Nakasendo Railway Bonds. 3091,600.000 

Increase by adjustment...... 5,300.000 
Hereditary Pension. Bonds 

at 7 per cent й 500.000 
Pension Bonds for ex-Shinto 

Priests . 275.000 

Old Debts . 4.525.000 
Decrease as compared with the 

estimate of last year . 14,899,606.500 

Decrease in Redemption 10,023,615.000 









New Debts. - 
Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds 


Voluntary Capitalized Pension 
Bonds '.... P 
Hereditary Pension Bonds at 


100,475.000 
100,400.000 


3,265,050.000 











5 per cent. РАЕН 180,530.000 
Hereditary Pension Bonds at 

6 per cent. testes 520.000 
Hereditary Pension Bonds at 

7 per cent. è 622,045.000 





Hereditary Pension Bonds at. 











10 per cent. ....... 5 53005.00 
Pension Bonds for Ex-Shinto 

Priests .... à 19,950.000 
Loans for Public Works 317,100.000 


Money borrowed for Subjuga- 
tion of the South-Western 














Rebellion, 5,000,000.000 
Old Debts | 220,450.00 
Decrease of Paper Money 4,875,991.500 
Withdrawal. 3,300,000,000 
Paper Currency Exchanged for 
Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds . 325,950,000 
Paper Currency Exchanged for 
Unregistered Kinsatsu Exchange 
Bonds |... 1,250,000.000 
Withdrawal of Counterfeit 
Paper Currency 41.500 





FoREIG 


New Debt at 7 per cent do 
Increase as compared with the 
estimate of last year . 
Grand Total of Domestic 
Foreign Debts 
Reserve Funds 
Sundry Loans due to Government 
Central Fund for relief of Agricul- 
tural distress . зане 
Special receipts | 


8,476,072.000 


430,416,000 





and 


324,709,013.800 
47:403, 150.043 
23,090,128.400 








2230:554-743 
1,000,000.000 
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Norz.— The present account for the 14th and 15th fiscal years are up to the 31st of 
Nore.—The surplus of every fiscal year is to be placed in the Reserve. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 


JOURNALS. 
——À s) 
TREATY REVISION. 





(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun). 


Treaty Revision is rather a national than a party 
question. The judicious revision of the treaties 
will promote the well-being of the whole nation, 
while injudicious modifications will tend to injure 
one and all. The results of treaty revision are not 
confined to one locality or a single faction. Dif- 
ferent men desire different regulations for the 
control of commerce; some follow the principles of 
free trade, while others advocate protection. Free- 
traders regard the tenets of their party as the sole 
source of national welfare, while Protectionists 
believe the same of their own creed. Commercial 
regulations, therefore, are prima facie a paryt 
question. But as for treaty revision, undeniably 
the first question of the day, there is no reason to 
assert that it has anything to do with political fac- 
tions. Nor do we desire to see the several parties 
in opposition for the reason of different opinions on 
this subject. The importance of the revisiom lies 
in the restoration of those inherent rights which were 
unjustly wrested from us, as well as in reasserting. 
our independence as a nation by freeing ourselves 
from the yoke to which we were forced to submit 
an account of our little acquaintance with Western 
diplomacy, and in consequence the dissensions 
which existed between the Emperor and the Sho- 
gunate at the time of the opening ofthe ports. ‘To 
restore those rights which we ought never to have 
lost, and to secure the wellbeing of the nation by 
removing the yoke to which we should never have 
submitted, is the one desire of thirty-six millions of 
Japanese. Ifthis'is the wish of the Government, 
itis the hope of the people as well. 

It is unnecessary to show that the views and 
principles advocated equally by the Government 
and the pep cannot belong to any one political 
party. In the desire for treaty revision both Go- 
vernment and people, nobles and commoners, 
adults and youths, participate alike. And for this 
reason the revision of the treaties must be regarded 
asa national, not a party, question. Yet should 
there be any political clique in this land which 
ignores the restoration of our rights and is willing 
to bear with meckness the insults of Western na- 
tions, we will carry the standard of the Partisans 
of Treaty Revision, and crush all others out of ex- 
istence. Only in this case can the burning question 
of our times be a party matter. Although the 
whole nation may strive for the restoration of our 
inherent rights, yet if every man differs in his 
opinion as to how we should go to work, the manner 
of revising the treaties may be discussed as a 
question of factions and parties; but even then the 
subject is of national and universal importance. 
Every one should consider the question from the 
most disinterested standpoint, and do away with 
all prejudice of class or position. Lf, after giving 
the matter unbiassed consideration, they perceive 
that the independence and dignity of the country 
are at stake, they should urge the revision of the 
treaties in utter disregard of personal interests. 
True patriots should be willing to give up all pre- 
judice arising from position, custom, or self-love. 

We, personally, are among those who hold definite 
principles, which we would see carried into practice; 
ut we are far from wishing to oppose all other 
steps not in accordance with our particular creed. 
We have never hesitated in giving praiseworthy 
propositions our hearty approval, mor have we 
failed to condemn iniquitous or evil-minded pro- 
ceedings either among our own party or any other. 
Such is the course we have hitherto pursued ; and, 
with regard to the revision of the treaties, we have 
ever endeavored to consider the subject with 
discretion and justice, and to approve all such pro- 
posals which promised speedy restoration of our 
national rights and prestige. This is not our own 
peculiar creed, but is the real spirit of every patriot. 

More than ten years have elapsed since the ques- 
tion of treaty revision has become a popular subject 
of discussion in this country, and, during this 
period, disturbances have arisen in Formosa, in 
Saga, in Kumamoto, and in Kagoshima. Although 
both Government and people are alike interested 
in the important affairs of the nation, their several 
ideas or sentiments were necessarily more or less 
affected in such times of emergency, and they were 
thus unable to give their full attention to the revi- 
sion of the treaties. But now peace reigns through- 
out the Empire, and as the internal administration 
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tranquillity, our Government can well devote its 
undivided attention to the modification of the 
existing treaties; and, so far as we can see, nothing 
in the immediate future is likely to impede the 
negotiations of the Government. With great 
sagacity, the Government appears to have resolved 
to take advantage of the present tranquillity in 
order to settle the great question of treaty revision, 
—that perplexing problem which has given us 
anxious thought for so many years. Moreover, it is 
evident that the British. Government and people, 
who of all the seventeen Treaty Powers are most 
closely connected with the revision of the treaties, 
have begun to give careful attention to the matter 
in hand. Parliament has declared that the modi- 
fication of the treaties would ere long be completed, 
while the new Minister, the Hon. F. R. Plunkett, 
who is said to have received special instructions 
and to be accredited with special power, has already 
arrived in this country. From all this we may 
infer that the Foreign Department is already in 
receipt of proposals from the Government of Great 
Britain, and that although the new Minister has 
not yet commenced negotiations, the longed-for 
day in not far distant.” Among those European 
and American countries which have commercial 
relations with Japan, Great Britain stands foremost. 
Next come the United States and France, followed 
by Germany, Austria, Holland, and Italy. ‘The 
United States and Germany are said to have con- 
sented to our proposals for revision. If, then, the 
negotiations with Great Britain result favourably, 
all other obstacles in the way of treaty revision 
would be removed. So important are the negotia 
tions which will shortly open between the British 
Minister and our Foreign Department, that the 
welfare and misery, the honor and dishonor of this 
country depend upon their issue. Now, of all times, 
should the public express their views on the revision 
of the treaties. We shall endeavour to discuss the 
subject in the proper spirit, and acquaint the Cabi- 
net with our views. 
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стим, CONDITION OF THE TREATIES. 


The public are familiar with the fact that the 
treaties concluded between this country and the 
nations of Europe and America for the promotion 
of peace, amity, and commerce, are based on wrong. 
principles, and tend to injure our national inter- 
ests and prestige. No demonstration is needed 
to attest the truth of this fact. But the humiliation 
and injury we have suffered by reason of the exis 
ing treaties may be beyond the range of public 
imformation, and so it is necessary to refer to facts 
in order to substantiate our argument, 

Our foreign treaties are, indeed, replete with 
unjust and harmful provisions, but the most serious 
injustice lies in the extraterritorial clause and the 
restriction of the tariff. It is undeniable that the 
ights of jurisdiction and tariff regulation are the 
inherent property of every independent nation. 
АП the disadvantages and inconveniences under 
which we have laboured are chiefly due to the fact 
that these two rights were seriously crippled by the 
treaties. Properly speaking, extraterritoriality 
originates in the idea of protecting the Envoy of | 
a foreign potentate when accredited to the Court 
of another nation, and is not a privilege to be 
enjoyed by private individuals. A Legation, in 
this instance, assumes the functions of a Sovereign. 
In whatever country a Legation may be established, 
it must maintain the status of an independent 
nation, and stand beyond the Jurisdiction of the 
land in which it exists. This is not surprising. 
But it must be seen that it is a gross injustice to 
extend this peculiar privilege of an Envoy to 
private individuals, as merchants, traders, and the 
like; and that serious abuses are likely to result 
from granting them such extraordinary license. 
History shows that the unjust and preposterous 
law of extraterritoriality had its origin in Ancient 
"Turkey. Ever since the Turks ‘succeeded in 
founding am Empire in Europe, they have had 
commercial relations with various European coun- 
ties; but the Mohammedan creed of the Turks 
unfortunately compels them to regard the adherents 
of all other religions аз men of lower intellect and 
unequal rights, to beat, or even kill, whom finds 
favour in the sight of Paradise. Аз far as Chris- 
tans in Turkey were concerned, thay had no 
safeguard from the violence of fanatic Moslems, 
however great their injuries. Of course, по Con. 
tinental country could hold commercial relations 
with the Turks under such abnormal conditions, 
and the Mohammedans had to suffer the conse- 
sequences. One of the emperors of Turkey, how- 
ever, issued a decree granting Europeans the 
privilege of being under the jurisdiction of thei 
own laws, without respect to any. Mahommedan 
code. ‘This was the origin of extraterritoriality ; a 
custom or system invented by a Turkish Emperor 
of olden time. When Europeans and Amencans 
Tirst opened intercourse with China, they concladed 
à treaty securing them this singular privilege, and 
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a special clause concerning extraterritoriality was 
inserted in the treaties concluded with Japan. ` Not- 
withstanding the fact that extraterritoriality was 
originally an unusual and special privilege gtanted 
under peculiar circumstances, Europeans appear 
now to regard it as one of their inherent rights, 
and display unreasonable anger when any one 
proposes to abolish it. ‘This is mere impertinence, 
Extraterritoriality can be sanctioned if it is con- 
fined within certain limits. Foreigners are not only 
not satisfied with privileges which they should enjoy 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of their own coun- 
tries, but they also boast their ability to violate Japa 
nese laws and regulations without fear of pünish- 
ment. Under the present system, we are unable to 
bind aliens with our laws unless these laws have been 
sanctioned by the Corps Diplomatique prior to their 
enforcement. lf aliens infringe laws not sanctioned 
by their Ministers they are in no way liable to 
punishment. It is by по means an easy task to 
receive the approval of the Representatives of seven- 
teen Treaty Powers for every law or regulation the 
Government may desire to enforce. And granting 
even that such an undertaking were readily accom- 
plished, our judicial as well as our legislative power 
ts sure to suffer from it. How much more serious 
is the injury when we find the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining the approval of our seventeen allies for 
every law or rule we propose to enact, Were there 
no objection on the part of the Diplomatic Body we 
might put new laws in force; but were there any 
dissentient voice, we could never hope to force 
aliens to observe them, ‘The extraterritorial priv 
leges enjoyed by foreigners, outside of the legitimate 
benefits E the treaties, are formidable obstacles in 
the path of our administration. Again, foreign 
journalists not infrequently grossly insult our Sove- 
reign and his people, and this with perfect impu- 
nity. All these abuses are directly ascribable to 
that abominable extraterritorial system which not 
only materially interferes with our administration, 
but also causes us to harbour ill-will against all 
aliens, and renders our mutual interests irrecon- 
cilable. 
/ In addition to the fact that extraterritoriality is a 
blotch on our nation's escutcheon, that it obstructs 
our administration, destroys all friendly feelings to- 
wards aliens, and impairs our mutual interest 
in addition to all this, the existing treaties do us still 
further harm. ‘They seriously diminish the revenues 
of the Government by placing restrictions on the 
tariff. Deprivation of the power to regulate the 
tariff is in itself enough todestroy the honour of any 
independent nation. ‘The present treaties restrict 
the customs’ duties to an average of five per cent. 
ad valorem, but even this duty is hardly realized. 
There is no country in Europe and America which 
has such an insignificantly small customs’ revenue. 
The duties exacted by European and American 
nations generally form one of the principal sources 
of revenue, while the case is exactly the reverse in 
Japan. Great Britain's revenue from her customs 
Averages 06,100,000. yen a year; France receives 
61,490,000 yen; the United States 195,000,000 yen. 
Even Spain, whose foreign trade is a minimum, 
and Belgium, one of the smallest Continental 
nations, enjoy revenues from their customs amount- 
ing to 23,000,000 yen and 4,340,000 yen respectively. 
Compare these figures with our own customs 
revenue of 2,700,000 yen, and we see how utterly in- 
significant are ourrecelpts. The countries we have 
just enumerated have been engaged in commerce for 
along time, and the tradal prosperity they enjoy 
nds in strong contrast with the lethargic con- 
dition of our own commerce. Vet the small amount 
of our customs! revenue isin по way due to the 
decline of trade, but is solely to be ascribed to the 
fact that our customs are hampered by unjust 
treaties and their attendant commercial regulations. 
The customs? dues of Spain form 10 per cent. of 
the total value of her imports and exports, while 
those of the United States amount to 13 per cent. 
| Those of Japan do not exceed four per cent. 
Moreover, in Europe and America the duties are 
chiefly levied on imports, rarely on exports, and so 
they may be, on the whole, looked upon a import 
| duties. Basing our calculation upon the supposi- 
tion that the two continents impose duties ex- 
|clusively on imports, we find that Spain exacts 
| twenty-three per cent. on the original value of 
| imports, while the United States levy twenty-seven 
| рег cent. Here, again, the tariff of Japan does 
not exceed four per cent. The revenue that we 
ought to receive from the Customs, but do not, 
amounts to several millions of yen. The extent to 
which the present treaties deprive us of our rights 
and just profits is simply incalculable. ^ 






























































| Tue Necorivrions ron тив REVISION ор 
| тик TREATIES. 

We have already shown that the treaties are 
employed by our allies to encroach upon our 
rights of jurisdiction and legislation, as well as 
of tariff “regulation, thereby -entailing 
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pon us amounting annually to millions of yer. 
his simply represents the amount of loss on the 
customs’ dues; for were we to take all the losses 
into consideration that result from our inability 
to regulate the tariff the sum would be a truly 
formidable one. ‘Treaties as unjust and injurious 
as ours do not exist between any other nations 
on the face of the globe. Even such semi- 
barbarous countries as Hawaii, Bolivia, Vene- 
zuela, and Guatemala, have treaties far belter 
than those of either China or Japan. Not- 
withstanding the fact that our treaties should 
have been revised in the sth or 6th year of Meiji 
(1872 or 1873), they have remained untouched 
and unaltered. But as the country was just then 
in the early days of the Restoration, the energetic 
modification of the treaties was next to impossible; 
nevertheless, treaty revision was at an early date 
a moot question among individuals of all classes, 
and public-spirited men eagerly discussed the 
matter in all its bearings. Our Envoys travelled 
all over Europe and America in order to open 
negotiations with foreign governments with respect 
to treaty revision, but the Formosan difficulties 
for the time absorbed the entire attention of the 
Cabinet Ministers. Troubles both at home and 
abroad have interfered with the tranguillity of 
the Empire, so that negotiations with regard to 
the revision of the treaties were practically out 
of the question until after the suppression of 
the Satsuma rebellion in the roth year of Meiji 
(1857): So span as peace and order were restored: 
the Government began to give particalar atten- 
tion to internal administration, and again brought 
the question of treaty revision forward. Measures 
were speedily taken to submit proposals for modi- 
fication to the several Treaty Powers, a movement 
which was hailed by our thinking men and literati 
with enthusiasm. [t was at this time that the 
clamour for treaty revision reached a climax. This 
state of affairs continued during the 13th and 14th 
years of Meiji (1880-1881), while in the 15th year 
of the present era (1882), the foreign representa- 
tives in the capital were requested to meet together 
for the purpose of participating in the negotiations. 
It may be truthfully affirmed that both our Govern- 
ment and our people have spared neither time nor 
pains to affect the revision of the treaties. And yet 
no satisfactory results have been arrived at, and 
the negotiations for revision have dragged wearily 
and hopelessly onward upto the present day. 


























THE ACTUAL STATE or NEGOTIATIONS. 





It is said that when, some time ago, our Govern- 
ment submitted proposals for revision tothe various 
Treaty Powers, both the United States and Ger- 
many signified their acquiescence. But it seems 
that the proposals referred to embodied the increase 
of the import tariff and the abolition of export 
duties, while extraterritoriality was not touched 
upon at all. And now we should like to know 
what decision the Foreign Representativesin Tokiyo 
earrived at; whether the matter was left un- 
settled, without arriving at any decision at all; 
whether the Government did not suggest any 
articular scheme with régard to the revision; 
whether the "Treaty Powers, in their turn, demanded 
aught of us ; and how far the proposals for mod 
fication are to be pushed forward. These questions 
are the very natural result of an investigation into 
the true nature ol treaty revision. Just as the public 

busily engaged in discussing these questions, it 
s reported that, on the occasion of the opening of 
rliament, H. M. the Queen of Great Britain had 
intimated, in her inaugural address, the near com- 
pletion of a revised treaty with this country. 
Following in the footsteps of this report came 
another affirming the intention of our Government 
to establish Mixed Courts. Thereupon other 
rumours became current that the Government pro- 
posed engaging foreign judges instead of establish- 
ing Mixed Courts, and that, if agreed to by the 
Treaty Powers, steps would forthwith be taken to 
throw open the whole country to foreign trade and 
residence. But as these reports have had their 
origin chiefly in foreign correspondence, their 
truth or falsity can hardly be determined without 
confirmation or contradiction by those who are 
responsible for the revision of the treaties. Yet, 
upon careful comparison of all the telegrams 
which have arrived in this country of late, we find 
that they apparently contain much that is true. 
Despatches and letters from London, Paris, and 
New York are, it is true, not always of the same 
tenor, but they all agree in at least one point, and 
| that is that our Government has proposed to esta- 
|blish Courts of justice in which suits involving 
| foreign residents are to be tried by a tribunal com- 
[posed of foreign and Japanese judges. It is, 
| therefore, not unreasonable to assert that proposals 
for the establishment of Mixed Courts have really 
|been propounded by the Cabinet, and that these 
proposals are now being seriously considered by 
l foreign Governments, Although it is self-evident 
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that, should these proposals be acceded to by the 
Treaty Powers, extraterritoriality will at once beabo- 
ished, will our Government then, in return, proceed 
to open up the country to trade at once? Or w 
rather sanction residence in the interior? All the 
foreign intelligence which we have hitherto received 
confirms the idea that the country will be thrown 
open to foreign commerce. Not a few contend that 
the new dispensation will remain in force for eight 
years, while others put this term at not less than 
twelve years. Though our foreign intelligence 
varies considerably in this respect, it appears, on 
the whole, probable that the Government aims at 
the complete recovery of the right of jurisdiction 
after the new system has been in force for ten 
years, or thereabouts. Our ‘Treasury has not over- 
pe funds, and yet the rate of taxation must be 
lowered. ‘The import duty is one of the most trust- 
worthy sources foran increase of revenue, and there 
can be no doubt that the Government will per- 
sistently adhere to its propositions for a revision of 
the tariff; especially as a revision of the customs" 
duties will tend to replenish the Treasury, and 
this, in turn, will permit the Cabinet to adopt mea- 
sures for the reduction of the land tax. We may 
thus reasonably conclude, that the claims of the 
Government will not be restricted to the restoration 
of the right of jurisdiction, but will include also the 
right of tariff regulation. What will be the de- 
mands of foreign governments in their turn? Опе 
of the chief desires of foreigners is to obtain the 
privilege of residence in the interior. If, therefore, 
we demand anything of them, they will surely re- 
ply by asking for the removal of all restrictions 
imposed upon residence in the interior. In this 
case, the actual condition of negotiations for treaty 
revision will be something like the following :— 

"The Government of Japan will propose : first, to 
revise the tariff so that a duty of 14 or 15 per cent. 
can be levied on imports, instead of four per 
cent. as heretofore; secondly, to establish Courts 
of justice where suits involving foreigners may be 
tried by tribunals composed of Japanese and 
foreign judges in the service of the Government; 
thirdly, to discontinue the employment of foreign 
judges in Courts of justice and to recover full right 
of jurisdiction after the lapse of a certain num- 
ber of years,—say eight or twelve. 

In reply to these proposals, the Treaty Powers 
will demand the abolition of all restrictions placed 
upon foreign residence in the interior, and claim 
the enjoyment of the same privileges as those of the 
Japanese themselves, in order that foreigners may 
reside, travel, and hold landed property in any 
part of the Empire. 

And now, should the Government accede to this 
request, will the Treaty Powers accept the three 
proposals which, as we suppose, will be made them 
by our Government? Or will they accept the first, 
reject the last two, and still demand the privilege 
of residence in the interior? These are questions 
which we cannot answer. 























Тив DirricULTIES ATTENDING THE RESTORATION 
or THE RIGHTS OF JURISDICTION AND TARIFE 
REGULATION. 


Both the right of jurisdiction over foreigners and 
that of tariff regulation must be restored to us, 
for they are the legitimate property of every in- 
dependent state, and their loss or even limitation 
cannot fail to be productive of serious injury. As 
a simple matter of justice, these two rights ought 
never to have passed into alien hands. Yet we 
have long since been taught that, pertinacious and 
obstinate as are our allies, they have absolutely no 
regard for the dictates of justice so long as they 
gain nothing thereby. We cannot hope to revise 
the treaties on the plea of justice, but must manage 
to attain our desires in conformity with the cir- 
cumstances under which we are placed. V justice 
is ineffectual in prompting the revision of the 
treaties, we must take all those circumstances into 
consideration which indicate the comparative 
degree of the difficulty or necessity of treaty revi- 
sion. Those parts of the treaties which require 
immediate alteration should be at once undertaken, 
while all modifications of a less important. nature 
should be reserved for future adjustment. Any 
attempt to effect revision for the simultaneous 
restoration of both rights is likely to result in their 
loss. All are famifiar with the fact that extra- 
territoriality is a national curse, and that it 
obstructs the progress of our administration. Our 
patriots unanimously desire to see it abolished ; 
while the Japanese people at large have shown a 
spirit of hostility towards the one-sided and arbi- 
trary measures of our allies, who scheme for 
nothing but self-profit, even at the risk of their 
own honour, and in utter disregard of the fact that 
their proceedings are liable to be ‘stigmatised as 
unjust and tyrannical. The fact that the Treaty 
Powers still cling obstinately to extraterritoriality 
has aroused the uncontrollable anger of the Japa- 
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hese. So long as this iniquitous system obtains, 
the relations between foreigners and ourselves can 
never be consolidated. Yet unbiassed retrospect 
shows that aliens have a shadow of reason* 
still claiming extraterritorial privileges : and this is 
the not yet perfected improvement of our internal 
administration. Properly speaking, right and 
duty stand on an equal footing: Should we desire 
to obtain a right, we must perform some equally 
necessary duty. Aliens enjoy a freedom ob рел 
and speech which we are far from holding. They 
have fine Commercial Codes and Laws of Property, 
which we do not possess; they have a Civil Code, 
‘Trial by Jury, and Codes for the protection of life and 
property, ail of which have not yet been established 
in Japan. There are innumerable other advantages 
which they enjoy to the full, but which we do not 
own. It may very possibly be due to these circum- 
stances that they persist in maintaining the extra- 
territorial system, little caring how much they thus 
encroach upon our rights. In order to do away 
forever with extraterritoriality, we must consider- 
ably improve our internal administration, so that 
aliens can have no pretext for rejecting our just 
claims. So long as they have the least semblance of 
justice on their side, they will adhere most persi 
tently to the present system, without giving 
thought to the propriety or improprie! 
actions, Is it then not perfectly clear that, as 
matters stand, we shall experience the utmost 
difficulty in the restoration of our autonomic 
rights? 

On the other hand, there is absolutely no reason 
to refuse our proposals for the increase of the 
import duties in order to benefit the customs’ re- 
venue, no matter how self-willed and arbitrary our 
allies may be. They not only possess no valid 
reason for refusal, but will rather approve of this 
step, so long as we appropriate the surplus funds 
to some notable enterprise. In the thirteenth year 
of Meiji (1880), our Government submitted to the 
Treaty Powers a scheme for the increase of the 
import tariff to an average of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem. ‘Taking this as a basis for our calcula- 
tion, and supposing that the imports reach an 
annual total of 32,500,000 yen, we should have a 
revenue of somewhat more than 4,870,000 yen. 
And if this amount could be realized, we might do 
away entirely with the export duties and still 
havea yearly surplus of more than two million 
уеп. Again, though the price of imports may 
rise in like ratio with the increase of the tariff, 
their increased value will virtually lead to a 
reduction of the land tax, and the purchasing 
power of the people would by no means be cur- 
tailed; and if this be true, there is no reason why 
the imports should fall off in bulk. Foreigners, 
too, would not sustain any loss, but wonld rather 
enjoy the greater advantage of. purchasing domes- 
tic products at lower rates. The economical 
management of both central and local administra- 
tions would enable the Government to reduce theland 
tax by seventeen million yen. This arrangement 
thus increases the tariff by two million yen, while 
it decreases the burden of the people by seventeen 
million yen. ‘The purchasing power of the people 
would herewith be greatly augmented. As the 
abolition of export duties will increase the amount 
of exports, and as the reduction of the land tax 
gives the people greater license to purchase and 
promotes the import trade, so will our foreign 
commerce attain a great degree of prosperity, 
beneficial to all alike. ^ Foreigners are exceedingly 
shrewd in looking after their own profits, and 
there is no reason. why they should not recognize 
in this instance the greater advantages which will 
accrue to them. And so surely as they recognize 
these advantages they will not refuse to revise the 
tariff. So far as the actual state of affairs is con- 
cerned, agriculture demands the immediate adop- 
tion of measures for its protection. Apart from 
the increase of the customs’ duties, we must afford 
facilities for the development of our agricultural 
interests, in which lies the true source of national 
wealth. Should we explain all this to the Treaty 
Powers, they could not possibly reject our proposi- 
tions. Hence it is plain that, although it may be 
difficult to abolish extraterritoriality, it is compara- 
tively easy to augment the import tariff. 


Tue Necessity or THE RESTORATION OF THE 
Ricut or Tamirr REGULATION BEFORE 
THAT or JURISDICTION. 

We have shown that the difficulty in obtaining 
the two great rights simultaneously is well-nigh 
insurmountable. Fxtraterritoriality is beyond all 
doubt highly detrimental to the progress of national 
administration, as well as to our reputation as a 
free nation. We can hardly wait for the time when 
it will be utterly done away with. Yet, so long as 
foreigners are confined to their settlements, and so 
long as the Government persists in the maintenance 
of restrictions upon residence in the interior, it is 
quite unlikely that the welfare of this nation will be 






























































seriously endangered. If circumstances require 
our so doing, we must patiently submit to extra- 
territorial abuses, and take active measures for the 
improvement of our internal administration, so that 
foreigners can have no possible excuse for replying 
to our proposals in the negative. Should our people 
have full freedom of speech, and should the Govern- 
ment establish Civil Codes, a Commercial Code, 
a codified Law of Property—in fact, all those codes 
and laws which Europeans and Americans regard 
as the very stronghold of liberty, and ostentatiously 
point to as the source of national supremacy—our 
allies could no longer urge any reason for not 
agreeing to the abolition of extraterritoriality, how- 
ever thoroughly selfish they may be. f they 
should then still persist in their refusal, we shoud 
have no alternative but to oppose them with as great 
a force as the country could put in the field. We 
are truly most sincere in our desire to recover the 
right of jurisdiction over aliens, and are, therefore, 
ready to adopt any course of action that may enable 
us to attain our desire. “But, as matters stand, 
the restoration of our rights is attended with 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Nevertheless, 
the revision of the customs’ tariff is not nearly so 
difficult an undertaking. So far as the regulation 
of the tariff is concerned, our allies have no reason 
to reject our claims; and the present system is 
harmful to our interests and rights alike. ^ Look at 
the internal condition of Japan. Every year secs 
the taxation increased in'a dozen different ways. 
‘A tax has been imposed even upon patent medi- 
cines and tobacco, although the revenue from these 
sources can but be insignificantly small. The im- 
р tariff alone stands on the old five per cent. 
з, and the Government thus loses annually 
several million yen from the most iniquitous and 
unjust of causes. Moreover, the fall in the value 
of rice has well-nigh made it impossible for our 
agriculturists to pay their taxes, and extensive 
rice-lands аге on the verge of becoming desolate 
and deserted. The Government cannot do away 
with the export tariff in order to encourage domestic 
industry, for the simple reason that the customs" 
revenue is even now a mere bagatelle. Our 
farmers are forced to give fully one half of their 
produce towards defraying the expenses of the 
administration, while the import tariff does not ex- 
ceed five per cent. on the original values of articles 
which are comparatively low-priced. This is bitterly 
unjust. Апа all the while the revision of the 
tariff is as easy as the restoration of the right of 
jurisdiction is difficult. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that as present circumstances forbid the 
satisfactory modification of all contested points, 
measures will be at once adopted to restore the 
right of tariff regulation before all else. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that this step can only 
then be taken when some grave and truly unavoid- 
able obstacles prevent our attaining our original 
desire. For, as far as possible, we must strive to 
effect the simultaneous restoration of both rights. 





























Tue Necessiry or DisTINGUISHING BETWEEN 
FRIENDLY AND. COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


Treaties of amity differ considerably from purely 
commercial conventions. When one nation enters 
into intercourse with another and concludes an 
agreement for the development of mutual goodwill, 
it is not necessary to revise the articles of this 
agreement so long as friendly relations are main- 
tained. The case is different with commercial 
treaties. Whenever a change takes place in the 
production of commodities or in other commercial 
matters, the revision of the treaty stipulations 
becomes inevitable; and it is but natural that such 
changes should occur from time to time. In point 
of mutability, commercial stipulations differ greatly 
from amicable conventions. As these two sorts of 
treaties are so widely different, special provisions 
should be made to keep them clearly distinct from 
one another. For this reason, both should stand 
оп an independent basis. When this country first. 
began intercourse with other nations, our relations 
with foreign powers were limited strictly to com- 
mercial transactions, and our political administra- 
tion had absolutely no connection with any nation 
beyond our own borders. The treaties were in con- 
sequence based on commercial principles, and the 
provisions for “peace and friendship” were at- 
tached merely as a sort of formal political preamble. 
The modification of the tradal stipulations and 
that of the main treaties were fixed for one and the 
same period. No distinction whatever was made 
between commercial and friendly stitpulations. At 
the time, circumstances may have necessitated 
such an arrangement; but our present intimacy 
with foreign powers grows greater and closer every 
day, so that our treaties bear important relations 
not only to commerce, but to our own political ad- 
ministration. And all the while the complex nature 
of our commercial position necessitates an im- 
mediate change in our mutual status. So that, 
if friendly treaties of a permanent nature are to be 
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confounded with commercial treaties, which, in ac- 
cordance with circumstances require frequent al- 
teration ; and, if these two treaties are both to 
undergo modifications at one and the same period, 
serious disadvantages and inconventences will in- 
evitably be the result. Despite this very evident 
fact, no distinction is made in our treaties between 
commerce and amity, so that whenever we wish to 
modify any of the tradal stipulations we are forced 
to deal with the whole. Even a proposal for the 
revision of one single clause or provision can only 
be brought forward under the high-sounding heads 
ing of treaty revision.” If an accurate and pre- 
е distinction had, from the outset, been made 
between friendly and commercial stipulations, and 
if the period for modification had been different in 
the case of either, no such intricate complications as 
those which have now arisen could ever have oc- 
curred : the tradal conventions as well as the ques- 
tion of extraterritoriality might each have been 
separately discussed. Had this been the case, 
treaty revision might have been effected with much 
less difficulty. We can thus reasonably assume 
that the confusion of the two treaties at the very 
outset is the direct cause of our present troubles. 





Tue ApvaNTAGES or MIxep RESIDENCE. 

It is unquestionably true that were foreigners to 
enjoy the privilege of residence in the interior such 
an CN (eae would prove beneficial to` the 
nation. Aliens are far superior to the Japanese in 
point of intelligence, wealth, and stubborn per- 
severance. Their active lives stand in strong con- 
trast to the happy-go-lucky characteristics of our 
countrymen. And so, were these wise, rich, and 
energetic aliens to carry on trade in the interior, 
they would certainly acquire overwhelming influence 
over our own merchants, and derive large profits 
therefrom. Yet their actions would just so surely 
arouse this careless and antiquated generation 
from its long, unhealthy years of lethargy. Our 
countrymen would soon perceive the necessity of 
enterprise when they saw the full force of the 
activity of foreigners; were they to lose their means 
in the commercial contest with aliens, they would 
have to devise some method of regaining them; 
were they exposed to insults in social intercourse 
with aliens, they would speedily contrive to wipe 
out their disgrace. Although they ran the risk of 
losing their money in trading with foreigners, their 
losses would be counterbalanced. by the develop- 
ment of their intellectual capabilities, as well as 
their dormant energies, which could be aroused 
only by actual contact with their rivals. Moreover, 
were foreigners to reside in the interior they would 
carry with them an immense capital, in order to 
engage in some industry or trade; so that those 
manufactures and commercial enterprises which 
have been abandoned or fallen into desuetude 
from want of funds would quickly revive, while the 
local authorities, who, accustomed to deal with a 
submissive and indolent people, fulfill their ad- 
strative functions after a most listless and 
hap-hazard fashion, would find themselves face to 
face with the audacious, overbearing foreigner, and 
they would thus have to make a mighty alteration 
in ‘their policy. The removal of all restrictions 
placed upon mixed residence will certainly cause 
an influx of foreigners; it will tend to arouse our 
apathetic countrymen from their long slumbers ; 
it will cause our industries and commercial en- 
terprises to prosper, and will give a decided im- 
petus to the improvement of administration. Is not 
all this highly beneficial to the country? Yet it is 
worse than childish to consider the matter of mixed 
residence solely from the standpoint of the probable 
consequences; nor can we conscientiously treat the 
subject in this light alone. Some eight or nine 
years ago, our thinking men, trusting in their 
Own abilities, discussed the question of mixed 
residence at great length; but some confined their 
arguments solely to the advantages of the proposed 
system, while others could talk of nothing but the 
attendant disadvantages. Public opinion has, 
since then, made remarkable progress, and the 
intellectual classes now direct their whole atten- 
tion to practical social phenomena, and have 
ceased to express vague and useless opinions on 
far-fetched themes. So that, in conclusion, it is 
absolutely necessary to consider all the relations 
that mixed residence may bring to bear проп so 
before we can determine whether it is to our ad 
vantage or to our disadvantage. 

‘Tue ApvisaBiLITY or Рконівітіхс Mixep RE- 
SIDENCE UNTIL THE INTERNAL ADMINI- 
STRATION BE IMPROVED. 

Although mixed residence is attended with certain 
advantages, the time has not yet come to remove 
the restrictions imposed upon foreign sojourn in 
the interior. The imperfect development of our 
internal administration is а serious obstacle. Any 
reckless removal of the present restrictions will 
considerably impede the progress of administra- 
tion, and tend also to jeopardize our national 
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prestige. Foreigners are already only too willing to 
despise us, and if they are permitted to enjoy the 
same privileges as do the Japanese, even the autho- 
rity of the Central Government will prove ineffec- 
tual in keeping them under control. The difficulty of 
enforcing their observance of the local administra- 
tion can be easily imagined. Careless of the 
authority of our Executive, and despising us at 
heart, their haughty selfishness will reach a most 
extravagant pitch. Whatever inconveniences they 
may suffer will be at once laid to the door of the 
local authorities. And, should they fail in their 
demands for redress, they will at once endeavour 
to evade the enforcement of thelocal administration, 
in proud reliance on the strength and power of 
their native countries. Granting even that they 
would treat our countrymen with respectand readily 
submit to the authority of our local administrations, 
they would naturally feel a high degree of dissatis- 
faction upon entering our country and perceiving 
that the rights enjoyed by us аге not to be com- 
pared with those which they possess under their 
own liberal Governments. This feeling would 
eventually lead them to criticize adversely our 
administration, and to complain of everything on 
all occasions. Should we not grant these com- 
plaints an audience, they would inevitably attempt 
to evade the enforcement of the administration ; 
while if we listened to them out of sheer timidity, 
our national prestige would be irrevocably lost. 
We may thus logically conclude that, were we to 
ктап aliens the privilege of residence in the interior 
before the improvement of our internal administra- 
tion is actually completed, formidable political 
obstacles would arise, and our honour as a nation 
be endangered. If it is impossible for us to set 
about improving our domestic administration with- 
out bearing the brunt of foreign opposition and 
menace, let us meet these administrative exigencies 
with fortitude, and suffer our disgrace in silence. 
Jf we fear, the immediate consequences, we must 
still remember the ultimate advantages of mixed 
residence. Yet we confidently assert that both 
the Government and the people. are able to improve 
the domestic administration without encountering 
the ill-will and menace of our allies. Before we 
sanction foreign residence in the interior we must 
introduce considerable reforms into our internal 
administration, in order to avoid national disgrace 
and political deadlocks. 

‘Tue Necessity or PROHIBITING Mixep Resi- 
DENCE UNTIL THE COMPLETE RESTORATION. 
or THE RIGHTS or JURISDICTION AND TARIFF 
REGULATION. 

If we once remove all restrictions imposed upon 
foreign residence in the interior, we will become 
virtually unable to revise the present treaties, to re- 
store the one-time reputation of our nation, and to 
keep the selfish instincts of our allies within bounds. 
АП the hope we have of treaty revision is based solely 
onthe prohibition of mixed residence. We can only 
make a demand of the Treaty Powers when we have 
something which they wish to possess. Jnterna- 
tional relations can be maintained on an equal 
[footing only when mutual demands present no 
marked degree of difference. If one nation ask a 
favour of another, without receiving a request in 
return, their rank is perforce vitally different. What 
we now have to request of the Treaty Powers is the 
revision of the customs’ tariff and the abolition of 
extraterritoriality. These are truly no insignificant 
requests. Should aliens see that we have nothing 
to give them in return, they would never accede 
to our demands, even though we appealed to them 
in the name of justice and humanity, and without 
exercising the authority of an independent nation. 
In the prohibition of mixed residence we have, 
fortunately, a barrier which keeps them from trad- 
ing freely in the interior. ‘They have already ex- 
pressed their earnest desire to see this barrier 
removed. Whenever we ask them to do us a favour 
they are always ready to request in return the 
removal of restrictions upon residence in the in- 
terior. But if we accede to their demands before 
our requests are granted, we should have nothing 
more to give them, and so be the sole petitioners. 
The only alternative left tous would then be to 
postpone the revision of the treaties until the 
strength of the country would intimidate them. As 
this case is by no means purely hypothetical, we 
urge that fhe prohibinon of mixed residence should 
be maintained as a security for the restoration of 
our rights. To permit mixed residence before the 
complete abolition of extraterritoriality would be to 
let so many ravenous wolves loose in the interior 
of Japan; for these aliens might then commit 
what ravages they liked without fear of punish- 
ment on the score of this nation’s law. We might 
just as well sanction the formation of a number of 
independent states from end to end of the Empire. 
While we fully recognize the advantages that are 
likely to result from mixed residence, we still urge 
the maintenance of the present restrictions so long 
as matters stand as they do. 
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Тнв ENGAGEMENT or FOREIGN JUDGES. 

Our Government is well aware of the necessity 
of abolishing extraterritoriality and of maintaining 
the restrictions upon mixed residence until its com- 
plete abrogation. But the foreign correspondence 
which has reached us intimates that the Government 
proposes establishing Courts of justice, where suits 
involving foreigners are to be tried by tribunals com- 
posed of Japanese and foreign judges; that the 
latter jurists are to be engaged by the Government 
in foreign lands; and that, if the Treaty Powers 
agree to this arrangement, the country will be 
thrown open. Whether these statements are cor- 
rect or incorrect, we know not. Nor are we able 
to find out whether the so-called opening up of 
the country means simply the permission to 
travel and trade in the interior, without the right 
of residence; or whether it includes the right of 
possessing landed propety in the same manner as 
do the Japanese themselves. At all events, it is 
certain that there are great difficulties in obtaining 
the approval of our allies to the schemes we have 
mentioned. So many nations have entered into 
treaty relations with us, that were we to engage 
judges from each the entailed labour and 
expense would be truly formidable. And yet, 
were we to engage jurists in one country and 
not in another, those countries not represented 
in the legal contingent would be extremely discon- 
tented. Among all the seventeen Treaty Powers, 
Great Britain, France, and the United States are 
the most intimate of our allies, and it may be 
supposed that the engagement of judges belonging 
to these three nations would satisfy all the rest. 
Granting this even, obstacles would be found in the 
imperfection of our legal system, and the i 
rance of foreigners with regard to Japanese Law. 
What we desire to see established are not mixed 
courts of this description, but we hold that. foreign 
lawyers should be engaged, who, in conjunction 
with Japanese judges, might examine into the 
merits of the cases brought before our Courts of 
justice. These lawyers would be required to admi- 
nister Japanese Law; but what should we do when 
cases arose which must be tried in accordance 
with codes which we do not yet possess? The 
imperfect condition of our legal system could 
not fail to make many difficulties, even though 
the law were administered by excellent judges. 
If the judges engaged in foreign lands were free 
[from prejudice and thoroughly impartial, maiters 
might vun on smoothly : but if they show favour 
in behalf of their compatriots, or incline fowards 
partiality, our foreign relations would at once be- 
come critical. 








Placing ourselves for a moment in the position 
of foreign judges thus employed, we see that the 
object of their presence in our Courts would be the 
protection of their countrymen’s interests, and that 
being thus required to safeguard their own people, 
they would ultimately come to regard themselves 
as advocates rather than judges. Under these 
circumstances, a spirit of partiality would necessarily 
be engendered, and any attempt on the part of the 
foreign judges to be equitable and disinterested 
would probably beget troubles between themselves 
and their nationals, since the latter would be con- 
tent only with judgments favorable to their own 
cause. Partiality and prejudice would, in short, 
be unavoidable features of such a system. Yet, on 
the other hand, it would be incumbent upon us 
to set our face against any display of fayoritism, 
and disputes calculated to disturb our inter- 
national relations might easily be the outcome. 
Further, if we consider the arguments advanced by 
foreigners in support of the maintenance of estra- 
| territoriality, it appears that those arguments are 
| invariably based on the supposed incompetence of 
our judiciary and on the reluctance of westerns to 
submit to Eastern Laws. There can be little doubt 
that such pretexts are in the main prompted by 
arrogance and ignorance. Yet even granting our 
inferiority and the incompetence of our judges, it 
cannot be pretended that judges engaged in foreign 
countries would have any knowledge of our laws or 
be in any degree familiar with our social conditions. 
How would it be possible for foreigners to feel 
secure in the hands of officials administering 
laws with which they have no acquaintance? 
Considering that westerns never cease to find 
fault with our jurists, dubbing them all incom- 
petent and inexperienced, it is difficult to see how 
their own high standard of judicial attainments 
would be satisfied by judges administrating strange 
and alien statutes. ` Unless we are much mistaken 
in the views we have set down here, it appears to us 
that the scheme for the employment of forcign 
| judges ought not to be carried out without grave 
“consideration. Should foreigners urge the removal 
of restrictions upon mixed residence and at the 
sametime refuse to restore our judicial autono- 
my, their demand must be set down as. wholly un- 
reasonable, and our Government ought not for a 
‘moment to think of complying with it. 
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KOREAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 





Cho Hi-sik, the Magistrate of Inchhón, has been 
appointed Commander of the Northern "Troops, 
and has been instructed to strengthen Korea’s 
military position along the northern frontiers. 
‘The Government will despatch a number of stu- 
dentsto Japan in order to study the method of 
vaccination, which they will afterwards practice on 
a large scale throughout the Kingdom. Although 
the Koreans have, asa rule, large families, half of 
their offspring die from small-pox in their infancy, 
and the bereaved parents, strange to say, do not 
mourn the death of their darlings from small-pox 
as much as they do when they fall victims to some 
other diseases. So soon as a case of the fatal 
epidemic has made its appearance in a house- 
hold, the inmates clean and decorate the rooms 
with the usual shime, or straw ropes, as if enter- 
taining a guest. In fact, small-pox is generally 
called sonnin, ïe. a respected guest. it seems 
that the parents would not look upon their sons 
as worthy scions of the race unless they had 
at some time passed safely through all the stages 
of this fearful disease. There are no dykes, water- 
wheels, or similar contri n Korea, and long 
drought or continued rain is invariably followe 
by agricultural distress. 











(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


The inhabitants of Söul, though not particularly 
virtuous, are not particularly fond of games of 
chance. Even coolies who spend their idle mo- 
ments in petty gambling, rarely let the stakes 
exceed three or four sem. The daily wages of 
the street-scavengers and their congeners are from 
30 to 40 mon. Carpenters and paper-hangers 
get one or two riyo a day. Female servants 
can be hired without paying wages, and they 
consider themselves lucky if they get a dress now 
and then. Three soldiers of the Chinese Garrison 
were recently condemned to death for smoking 
opium. Despite strict military regulations and 
the probability of capital punishment, every member 
of the Chinese troops will smoke opium whenever 
occasion offers. The death penalty inflicted upon 
the three unfortunate hedonists was meant as a 
warning to their comrades, and yet this abomi- 
nable practice remains the one favourite luxury of 
the soldiers, A Russian man-of-war is in the 
harbour at Inchhén, and brings, it is supposed, the 
envoys who are to conclude a treaty with Korea. 














IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
PME OM MA 
Before N. J. Hansen, Esq, Judge—Tuespay, 
3rd June, 1884. 


P. BOHM V. G. BUTLAND. 

This was a petition to obtain possession of the 
books, vouchers, monies, and a statement of ac- 
counts of the business carried on under the name 
of George Butland. 

‘The plaintiff in his petition stated that he had 
engaged the defendant as manager of his under- 
taking business. That the defendant agreed to 
рау to him all monies received, and afterwards 
receive his remuneration. The books were to be 
kept at plaintiff's office. That he had frequently 
applied to the defendant to keep to the agreement, 
and he had refused todo ѕо. Finally he demanded 
from the defendant. all the books, vouchers, goods, 
utensils, and money, also a statement of the 
accounts up to the date when the defendant left his 
premises. This he refused to do. The petition 
therefore prays that the defendant may be ordered 
to comply with plaintiif’s demands, and also pay the 
costs of this suit, and that plaintiff may have such 
further relicf as the nature of the case may require. 

‘The defendant, in his reply, stated that he did 
not under the circymstances, consider himself 
manager of the undertaking business. By mutual 
consent, as the carrying out of the agreement was 
found inconvenient, he was allowed to keep the 
books in his office, which was in plaintiff's com- 

und, where they were always open for his 

plaintiff's) inspection. Plaintiff also agreed that 
that he should collect all monies and pay all the 
accounts. The plaintiff had supplied goods at 
most exhorbitant prices. The business was carried 
on in defendant's name, but he denied that the 
plaintiff had ever asked him to act up to the 
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agreement dated 30th January, 1883. Headmitted 
receiving a letter dated 25th April, 1884. All the 
articles applied for excepting the books and vouchers 
had always been in the plaintiff's possession. He 
considered that as the business was in his name 
he was personally responsible, and he therefore 
held the vouchers. A true statement of accounts 
up to the grst March, 1884, had been made up, 
which showed a balance of $217.28 in plaintiff's 
favour, of which $100.00 had since been paid, and 
balance would be paid as soon as collected. 

Plaintiff stated that the defendant had been 
engaged in his service since 1878. In 1882 the 
defendant handed him an account current dated 
gist October, which was made up to cover a 
fraud which had been committed upon him by 
removing his property out of his reach. He 
applied then to the British Consul, and through 
his influence the defendant was brought to his 
senses and an amicable arrangement was ar- 

ved at by which he received a promissory note 
for $800.00 in settlement of everything. Plain- 
tiff stated that on the 3oth January they made a 
new arrangement (letter produced) by which de- 
fendant agreed to act as his manager, the books to 
be kept in his office, and the defendant to hand 
over all monies collected. The defendant was to 
receive a half share of the profits, a quarter of 
which was to go towards paying off the promissory 
note and a quarter for defendant's private u 

Defendant was also to be paid $2.00 per diem for 
all work outside of the undertaking business. 
After this he wrote several letters demanding the 
accounts and vouchers (put in), and on the 15th 
April he dismissed him. The only letter here- 
ceived from defendant was one denying that he 
was his servant, and stating that, if he Ena wish 
it, he would use no more of his goods. The defen- 
dant having been his manager, he thought that 
when he dismissed him he was entitled to the 
books and vouchers so that he could check them, as 
he believed the books had not been properly kept. 

Defendant thought he had a right to keep the 
books and vouchers till the case was settled. He 
had no objection to the books being examined. 

His Honour thought it would be better to have 
the books put into Courtand examined by a person 
appointed by the Court. 

' Plaintiff said this would be a great expense, 
whereas if he did it money might be saved. 

His Honour said the plaintiff might look at the 
books, but he could not order them to be handed 
to till it was decided whether the defendant 
was his manager or whether he was in business on 
his own account. 

Defendant said he could not be Mr. Bohm’s 
manager, or he could not have put the advertise- 
ment in the paper transferring the business. He 
had been charged 350 per cent. profit on all goods 
used. Не was forced to sign the letter of agree- 
ment, as Mr. Bohm locked him up till he did so. 

His Honour said he would go through the books 
himself, and the case would stand adjourned till 
there was a settlement as to accounts. 


























THE SAME Y. THE SAME. 


This was a claim for the sum of $800.00 on a 
promissory note which the defendant had given to 
the plaintiff in settlement of all accounts between 
the parties up to the 30th September, 1882. 

The plaintiff in his petition stated that defend- 
ant had given him the bill of exchange and since 
then had acted as manager of his undertaking 
business. He would have been satisfied to receive 
it in small payments, but the defendant, in spite of 
frequent demands, had not paid him anything 
whatsoever on account. 

His Honour said that it appeared that no an- 
swer had been put in, there had been some question 
of a counter claim but that also had not been put in. 

Defendant said he had sworn an affidavit and 
was prepared to show that he had worked for the 
plaintiff for four years without any remuneration. 

He applied for an adjournment of the case that 
he might obtain legal advice. 

Plaintiff thought the evidence was so clear that 
it would be only а useless delay, and if Mr. Litch- 
field took up the case he might be asked to de- 
posit costs. 

His Honour granted the application for adjourn- 
ment on condition that defendant instructed Mr. 
Litchfield not to apply for security for costs, and 
adjourned the case till Thursday the sth instant, 


Тновѕрах, sth June, 1884. 
Mr. Litchfield appeared for the defendant. 
Mr. Litchfield wished to be allowed to put in an 





gle 


answer to the petition, and also to file a counter 


UNIV 
U 


claim. In accordance with rule of the Court No. 46, 
the summons had been returned and an affidavit 
stated that the defendant was employed in various 
capacities by the plaintiff, for which he had re- 
ceived no remuneration. It was only on the plaintiff 
promising to pay him for this work that he was 
induced to sign the bill of exchange, believing that 
there was a much larger sum due to him. He 
thought he ought to be allowed to answer, especially 
after the evidence adduced in the previous case. 
The matter was really a question of accounts, and 
he thought justice would not be done if, through a 
technical objection, the answer were not allowed. 
"The answer was to the effect that defendant denied 
his indebtedness of $800.00. He admitted giving 
the note, but at the time plaintiff owed him 
$280.00, and it was only on plaintff’s promising to 
pay him that amount that he was induced to sign 
the note. He had not yet received the money, and 
desired to have it set off. Counsel asked that the 
answer might be allowed to be filed, or that plaintiff 
show good cause why it should not. As to the 
counter claim, assuming that the answer had been 
filed by leave of the Court, the Order in Council of 
1881, gave this Court power to hear and deter- 
mine suits between Englishmen and persons of 
other nationalities where the foreigner ob- 
ained in Court and filed in writing submission to 
the Court. He would ask that the defendant be 
examined as to the nature of his claim, and how it 
had arisen, so long as it was shown that it was not 
made for vexatious delay. It would be a great 
hardship for the defendant to have to carry his 
counter claim into the German Court, as the 
plaintiff had been a constant litigant in this Court, 
and even if the defendant“got his case in the 
German Court it was very doubtful whether the- 
plaintiff was solvent. 

His Honour said that, with regard to the counter 
claim, in the plaintiff's petition there was a pro- 
missory note in final settlement of accounts, and 
he did not know how the defendant was to get 
over the wording of it. The only relief the Court 
could give would be to suspend execution till the 
defendant had a chance of bringing his case in the 
German Court. As to the filing of the petition, he 
did not wish technicalities to interfere, but the 
defendant had been very negligent. Ten days 
before he had brought an affidavit and a similar 
answer, and Court "һай given him plenty of 
time to put them in order. The only condition 
on which he would grant the motion would be if 
the defendant paid into Court the $800.00 and the 
costs, otherwise the case must proceed. 

P. Bohm stated that on the 3oth of January he 
reccived the promissory note in settlement of all 
accounts to the 3oth of September, 1883. He was 
willing to receive it by small instalments. The 
arrangement was that Mr. Butland should pay half 
his earnings against the biil of exchange, but he had 
not done so. He had demanded the money several 
times, and, receiving nothing, brought this action on 
the 25th of April. He finally demanded payment 
in presence ote witness. He asked his Honour to 
give judgment in his favour. 

In reply to Mr. Litchfield, plaintiff said—The 
promissory note was given to him on the goth 
Tom. the agreement was given the same day. 

е could not say whether it was in the morning or 
evenings: e The ареал маш. signed. in. Me 
Clark's room. е did not know whether the 
agreement and promissory note were both signed 
at the same time. Mr. Butland made up his 
account and plaintiff his; it was an arrange- 
ment between the two. On the goth January 
the defendant owed him for rent; this was in- 
cluded in the account. He claimed the rent 
when it was due, but as an account was running. 
between them he allowed it to stand. ‘The rent 
was for No. 119. At first it was $15.00, afterwards 
$25.00, and subsequently $20.00. He did not know 
whether he had sent in an account for rent before 
the 3oth December, 1882, He received an account 
from the defendant up to the 30th October, claim- 
ing $4,900, being 49 months at $100.00 per month. 
He had worked for him landing lumber, coals, etc., 
but not the whole time. He agreed before signing 
the promissory note to pay him a heavy amount 
for the work he had done outside of the under- 
taking business. He had paid him by allowin, 
for it in the settlement arrived at on the 3ot 
January something about $1,200. ‘This he deducted 
from the total amount of the accounts which he 
owed him. The account made up by defendant 
was to cover a fraud. The fraud was that the 
defendant ran away with his hearse and some 
other things. The property had not been sold by 
him to Mr. Butland in 1878. The advertisement 
transferring the business was not put in with his 
knowledge. He did not remember having scen 
the advertisement in the papers. In July, 1878, 
he thought he ceased to manage the undertaking 
business himself, and became a merchant. There 
was no arrangement for the transfer of the busi« 
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ness, There was no verbal ‘agreement that Mr. 
Butland should Py, him the sum of $2,500.00 in 
instalments, and when it was paid the business 
should be transferred. He had been in Yokohama 
14 years, and 13 years ago bought the business 
from Laufenburg and another, he also bought the 
two lots No. 114 and 119. He forgot what he 
paid for them. There was no dispute about the 
transfer of the lots, and no claim had ever been 
made on him about their having been handed over 

7 to him on trust. 

G. Butland said he remembered the 3oth 
January, 1883, when he signed the bill of exchange. 
‘The balance of account was arrived at at 8 o'clock 
at night in Mr. Clark's room. Mr. Bohm had 
charged him in his account for goods of which he 
knew nothing and others that he had paid for, 
and Mr. Clark advised them to draw up the 

romissory note in settlement, as it would be 

etter to come to terms there than go into Court. 
He was constantly working for Mr. Bohm be- 


tween 1878 and 1882, discharging ships, selling 
lumber, eic. He worked for four years and one 
month. Mr. Bohm had often agreed to pay him 


for the work done. The amount that Mr. Bohm 
promised to pay him was not included in the ac- 
count which was settled by the promissory note. 
No account was made up on the 3oth January. He 
signed the promissory note on the understanding 
that he should be paid for the work done. 

In reply to the Court, defendant said he had 
told him at a previous enquiry that the note had 
nothing to do with the undertaking business. 

To Mr. Litchfield—The note was for work done 
outside of the undertaking business. Theaccount in- 
cluded rent for No. 119, that was all he knew about. 
‘The claim from Mr. Bohm for rent was $1,063.33 
with interest, double interest, and compound. in- 
terest. He did not know how the account was 
reduced to $800.00. 

To His Honour—Bills were sent in to him for 
$1,967.87, which included the one for rent. This 
was the first time he had received a bill from. Mr. 
Bohm, up to that time he understood he was living 
rent free. ‘The bills were handed to him before he 
made out the account to the 31st October. He 
could not explain how it was that the bills were 
dated 31st December. 

То plaintiff—On the 17th January plaintiff de- 
manded in settlement the stim of $1,000.00. It 
was not of his own free will that he signed the note. 
He signed it rather than have any legal difficulty. 

То His Honour—He supposed that the reduction 
between the amount of $1,967.87 апа $800.00 was 
payment for part of the work he had done. He 
did not know how he came to sign on the note “іп 
final settlement of all accounts.” 
is Honour asked Mr. Litchfield whether it were 
any use carrying on the case. Both parties had 
stated that the promissory note had nothing to do 
with the undertaking business. 

Mr. Bohm wished to say that he had not said it 
had nothing to do with the undertaking business, 
for a portion of the account settled by the $800.00 
referred to that business. 

Mr. Litchfield said he did not think it was 
necessary to continue the case. 

His Honour said that the verdict, so far as the 
promissory note was concerned, would be for the 
plaintiff. “He would remind the defendant that 
according to the rules, he had ten days to pay it in, 
after which execution could be taken out, but he 
could apply for suspension of execution if he in- 
tended to bring his counter claim in the German 
Court. 




















Fripay, 6th June, 1884. 


W. BELLAMY V. J. J, EFFORD. 

This was a claim brought by the late steward of 
the /se Maru for his passage home. 

Defendant acknowledged that he had engaged 
the plaintiff on the 21st June, 8883, as steward of 
the Ље Maru at £8 per month with two months 
extra рау, but denied that he was entitled to a 
passage home. 

Plaintiff stated that—He joined the ship in 
Middlesbro’ and went in her to Glasgow and from 
there to Cardiff. He was engaged by the week at 
the rate of £8 per month. The officers signed 
articles on the 8th or 10th of June, After this the 
ship went to Cardiff where the Captain shipped 
his crew. He asked whether he should sign and 
was told to sign on board. He received his ad- 
vance at 4 o'clock on the day of sailing, with. 




















out having signed the articles. He’ spoke 
to the in who said he would see about it. 
He signed after they had been six or seven 
days out. The articles were on the cabin table. 
His son, the carpenter, and himself all signed| 
at the same time. lt was more like kidnapping 


than anything else, as he had no option. The 
Captain said that it was all right, he did not wish 
him to return home but to stop out in Japan with 
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him. He asked how it would be if the Company 
discharged him, and the defendant said he would 
see that he got a passage home, saying “do you 
doubt me, you have been with me long enough 
to know me.” Having been with him in several 
other ships, he had implicit faith in the Captain. 
He did not ask for a passage for his son as no 
arrangement had been made. Whilst at Shina- 
gawa, the defendant received orders to go home 
for another vessel, and told him to pack up and 
go with him, but the order was cancelled. The 
steamer arrived here on the 20th October, 1883. 
After being here some time, the carpenter and 
seamen were discharged. At Shinagawa the 
officers went ashore and signed articles, he 
о ырп, Bat the articles: being in. Japanese 
he did not understand them. He was not asked 
to sign off the old articles. After one trip to 
the West some of the officers were discharged, 
and got their two months extra pay and pas- 
sage money. He received $43.00 per month 
under the Japanese articles, On the roth April 
the Captain said that he had received orders to 
discharge him and his son, and that he was going 
to Tokiyo and would see about his passage. The 
next day when they were going to sea he told him 
that there was no time to settle then, he must go 
this trip, he had seen Mr. Irwin about the passage, 
and Mr. Irwin had said that he was entitled to one. 
On the 3rd May the Captain discharged him and 
gave him а letter to the office asking them 
to give him a 3rd class passage, all the others 
had had 2nd class passages. He took the letter 
to the office, and five days afterwards was told 
by a Japanese gentleman in the office that the 
matter had been brought before the Directors, 
who declined to grant the passage, as he had not 
signed to that effect and blamed him for trusting 
anyone without a written agreement. He also 
said they had granted him $50.00 for good service. 
This at first he refused to take, but the gentleman 
said it was a present and had nothing to do with 
the passage; he therefore ultimately accepted it. 
He gave a receipt for the $50.00, and was told to 
look to the defendant for the passage-money. He 
applied to the defendant on the 27th May, and 
alieriarde was shown'a letter from thé Company 
acknowledging one from the defendant and saying 
they could not grant the passage but had given 
him $50.00. He thought dac he had been badly 
treated in not. being allowed to sign ashore when 
he would have had the option of relusing. He did 
not bring this case through any animosity, but 
simply as a matter of law. У 
dant stated— The plaintiff was attached to 
ship for some time in England, when they went 
to Cardiff they loaded and left in a hurry. There 
were no articles before a shipping master as the 
ship cleared under the Japanese flag. ‘The engage- 
ment was not made before the Japanese Consul 
or a shipping master of any kind. Не told 
plaintiff to meet him at his agent's office, but 
being busy he did not соте. The agreement was 
placed on the saloon table and he (defendant) 
aving to go on the bridge to take the ship out, 
told his officer to see the plaintiff sign it. They 
had bad weather for two or three days, after whic 

he found it had not been signed. He then told 
plaintiff he had better sign it and put the papers 
away, which he did. That was all he knew about 
it. “As to the conversation about his finding him a 
passage should he be discharged, it seemed to be a. 
concoction of his own, he denied any such conversa- 
tion. On their arrival in Yokohama the term of the 
agreement expired. He paid off the crew and 
gaye them two months? wages in lieu of passage. 
He told plaintiff that he might go and he would try 
and get hima passage. After plaintiff had received 
the two months’ pay defendant told him that if he 
liked to stop in dion he would keep him as long. 
as the Company would and would do the best for 
him that he could. Не agreed to stop and signed 
a new agreement. 

After the plaintiff was paid off he did not hear from 
him for some time. He gave him a letter to the 
Company, but told him that he did not think they 
would give him a passage, they might make him 
a present, which they did. Since plaintiff left 
the ship he had found him situations on two ships 
to go home in the capacity of steward. One ship 
was the Pactolus and the other the Sattara, which 
only went to Kobe and which, had he believed, been 
sold since, but it appeared to him that he did not 
wish to go. 
































His Honour said there was an agreement in 
writing, and after that was signed it could not be 
added to by a verbal statement. Even if he be- 
lieved all that the plaintiff had stated it could not 
affect the written agreement. ‘The agreement 
being to serve in a Japanese ship the signing before 
a shipping master was not necessary. "The agree- 
ment said two months extra wages, which he had 
received, and said nothing about passage money. 

Judgment for the defendant. 
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The following table of times and fares for the 
Uyeno-Takasaki Railway has just been issued : 
DOWN TRAINS. 
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= AD class, 

ләм. | рем Yen, 1. Yen, Sen, 

Uvexo . 5| 4- = |= 
он 35 11.50) 54 = = oy. 
RAWA | 7. 23 538 — | 70 | — —|a 
Аско...) 74312.58 613 1| 10 — —| 3 
Kowosw......| 8.14) 129 бау 1| so — – 0 
KUMAGAI | 840 2.04 7.19 2| оо! 1 — 60 
Еокдул..... 9.14, 2.29 744 2| 35 | 1 -= 70 
HowJo . 9.37, 52 ол 2| 70 | 1 = | 80 
SuiNMACHL| 9.58 3.13 8.28 3| 00) 1 =|% 
TAKASAKI 10:21) 3:36 8:51 3138 | 2 1/0 

UP TRAINS. 
Leave. Tous, fe 

Ax. ам. | тәм. Ven. Sen. . ч 

TAKASAKI ...| 6.00/11.13} 4. - — = 
SHINMACHI.| 6.23111.38 4. 38|— z|- u 
Hoxjo 6.43|1150) 5-14, — | 08 | — | 40 | — | 20 
FUKAYA 7 [$37 1| — 60/—! 30 
KUMAGAT .. 7 p =: s|- |» 
KoNosu...... 8. 88 | 1 | 08 | —| 54 
Аско. 8. 1,32|— | 6 
URAWA 9. 1 360—758 
Өте | 1 86! —|у 
UvENO ......10 21 00| 1100 
NOTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 


Sa 


The Italian Minister, who is to return to Taly 
about the middle of this month, will give a farewell 
banquet to the Japanese and foreign dignitaries on 
the 7th inst. It is rumoured that His Excellency will 
received a higher appointment after reaching Italy. 

The Russian Minister left for Yukao on the 3rd 
instant, where he will spend three weeks. 

Forty-one silver-brokers who were arrested on 
the roth of last month on suspicion of specie specu- 
lation have been sentenced to fines ranging from 
40 to тоо уеп. The fines amount altogether to 
2,775 уел. 

Wrestling is a favourite topic of. conversation їп 
the metropolis. Matches are going on in two 
places, Kobiki-cho and Nagasaki-cho. "Theardent 
devotees of the popular game are untiring in ar- 
ranging matches and the like. 

The favourable growth of the silk-worms in 
Mayebashi, Joshiu, has been considerably retarded 
by the late heavy rains. The worms will spin their 
cocoons on or about the 10th instant. 


Nore.—This report is incorrect; specimens of Mayebashi silk are 
already in the market, and a good many bales are expected 
оп the 16th instant. 


At Tomioka, Gumma, Prefecture, large numbers 
of workmen from the adjacent prefectures are 
employed in rearing silk-worms. ‘The men are at 
work night and day. The worms have gone into 
the third stage, but the rearers are much concerned 
about the irregularity of the weather. 

Four hundred naval recruits are to be enlisted in 
the south-western provinces.—7 iji Shimpo. 











e*s 

It is said that the two-hundredth part of the 
salary of every official in the Finance Department 
is to be handed over to the Treasury, in order to 
swell the fund for the construction of railways in 
the Hokkaido. In the case of an official resigning 
his post, the money will be restored with interest. 

One of our deified sages once remarked :— 
“ Japanese spirit, Chinese wisdom.” We now 
say, “ Japanese spirit, German wisdom ; " for the 
staff of the Seido Torishirabe Kiyoku is to be 
divided into two parts, the one of which will com- 
mence a series of investigations of the German 
constitution, while the other will report upon the 
customs and institutions of Old Japan. So much, 
at least, for popular rumours.—Fiyu Shimbun. 

„*+ 

A terrible murder'took place at Mikacho, To- 
kiyo, carly in the morning of the 3rd inst, One 
Saze Kujiuro, living in the same ward, an old man, 
had a ruffianly son, at one time an official in the 
Military Department, but for some time dependent 
upon his father. The old man had severely re- 
monstrated with his son, on the previous day, for 
pursuing a vicious and dissolute course of conduct, 
and this seems to have caused the younger man to 
resolve upon his heinous crime. While the neigh- 
bours were still asleep, the parricide killed his 
helpless father with a sword, wounded the latter’s 
grandson, and then committed suicide by shooting 
himself.—Aainich? Shimbun. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
PES, VIS 
(Revrer “Speci” то "Jar Mar] 


London, May soth. 
RESULT OF THE OAKS. — . 
RENEWAL oF THE Oaxs Sraxes of 50 sovs. each, 
h. ft, for three year old fillies; 8st. rolb. 
each; the owner of the second filly to receive 
300 sovs., and the third 150 sovs., out of the 
stakes ; about a mile and a half, starting at the 








New High Level Starting Post.—147 subs. 
Busybody 1 
Superba 2 
Queen Adelaide .... 3 





London, June rst. 

DYNAMITE EXPLOSIONS IN LONDON.—GREAT 

EXCITEMENT. 

Three explosions of dynamite, almost. simul- 
taneously, have occurred in St. James's Square, 
and another in Scotland Yard, causing immense 
damage. Several persons were injured, and | 
the greatest excitement prevails throughout the 


Metropolis. 
London, June 3rd. 


DEFEAT OF THE REBELS AT BERBER. 

The Governor of Berber has defeated the! 
rebels, and the siege is raised. 

‚ SAFETY OF GENERAL GORDON. 

News has been received from General Gordon, 
who continues to hold out. 

London, June sth. 
EXPECTED ATTACK ON KHARTOUM. 

It is reported that the Mahdi is encamped 
close to Khartoum, and the fall of the town is 
expected. 

THE DYNAMITERS IN LONDON. 

No clue has yet been discovered to the dyna- 

miters. 





London, 31st May. 
Mid.Uplands Cotton, 6$d. Yarns, unchanged, 
but very firm. Shirtings, unchanged and steady. 
Silk, dull ; crop prospects favorable. 


[From тне “ HoncKone Юаш Press.”] | 


London, 21st May. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENTARY REFORM BILL. 

In the House of Commons, during the debate 
on the Reform (County Franchise) Bill, an 
amendment having for its object the exclusion 
of Ireland from a share in the extension of the 


franchise was negatived by a very large majority. | | 


London, 23rd May. 
EGYPTIAN AFFAIRS. 

The Premier, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, said that the system of 
dual control in the Government of Egypt would 
not be reverted to. 

London, May 24th. 
REPORTED SUICIDE OF A CLERGYMAN. 

It is reported that the Dean of Bangor has 
committed suicide. 

London, 26th May. 

THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON EGYPTIAN 

AFFAIRS. 

The negotiations between England and France 
to bring about a conference on the affairs of 
Egypt are progressing very favourably, and the 
obstacles which seemed to stand in the way of 








its being held are disappearing. 
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[From тнк * N.-C. Duy News.”] 
Peking, 23rd May. 

IMPORTANT PROVINCIAL CHANGES IN CHINA. 

Chang Shu-shéng, Viceroy of the Liang 
Kwang, has memorialised the Emperor to the 
effect that on account of ill-health and the too 
great arduousness of his duties he is compelled 
to resign his office. He can, however, still 
undertake the command of soldiers. The Em- 
press accepts his resignation, and appoints Chang 
Chih-tung, Governor of Shansi, to fill his office 
pro tem. The Governorship of Shansi will de- 
volve upon Kua Ping, the Provincial Treasurer. 
Chang Shu-shéng must await the arrival of Chang 
Chih-tung, and then assume charge of the Kuang- 
tung forces with a view to frontier defence. 

Peking, 26th May. 
MINING OPERATIONS IN YUNNAN. 

A Decree has been issued by the Empress, 
ordering Ts'én Yü-ying, Viceroy of Yün-kuei, 
and T'ang Chiung, Governor of Yünnan, to 
start a public Mining Company, the object of 
which shall be to open all the mines in Yünnan 
which produce gold, silver, copper, or any other 
minerals of valuc. 











METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Sa AN 
For Week Brot Frinas, May зоти, 188. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan. 
























































CHESS. 





White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the 31st May, 1884, 
by Mr. G. E. BARBIER. 





White. Black. 
1.—Kt. to Q. R. 4. LK. to K. 4. 
2.—Kt. to B. B. 5. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Mates. 


Correct answers received from “K. Omori,” 
“Tesa,” and ** W.H.S." 
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THE NEXT MAIL 15 DUK 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, & $ per M. В, Со. Thursday, June 12th. 
обе . 


From America ... per О. & О. Со. Monday, June ith. 
From Hongkong. per Р. & О. Со. Monday, June 16th. 
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* Oceanic left San Frafici 
English mail) left Hongkoi 
on Wednesday, June rith. 
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тик NEXT MAIL LiAv ES 
For Hakodate ...perM. В. Со. Saturday, June 7th. 






For Kobe .. рег М. В. Со. Saturday, June jth, 
For Europe, vi 

Hongkong ... per P. &O.Co. Sunday, June Sth. 
For America...... per О. & О. Со. Sunday, June sth. 





For Shanghai, 
Kobe, si] per M. B. Co. 
Nagasaki 


For America 


Wednesday, June 11th. 





per P. M.Co. Wednesday, June 25th. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers, 





— — represents velocity of wind. 

percentage of humidity. 
‘The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches, + Direction of Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 14.3 miles per hour on Thursday, 
ats pm 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.122 
inches on Thursday at 9.27 pam., and the lowest was 29.717 inches 
on Tuesday, at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 73.2 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was §2.4 оп Saturday. The maximum and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last yeat were 78.9 and 
$3.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2.208 inches, against 
1,018 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 














The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 














TIME TABLES. 

pt ye 1 
ҮОКОПАМА-ТОКІО RAILWAY. 

‘The Trains Leave Ұоконама Station at 6.45, 

8.00, 8.50," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 

4.00, 4.45, 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 








p.m. 

The Trains Leave Токто (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45, * 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00] 
pm. 


















h (*) run through wi 
Omori Stations. 
h the exception of stoppi: 


Those marked wi 
tumi, Kawasa 
sameasab 





e with (+) are the 
at Kawasaki Station. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 am., and 12.30, 
2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 





SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
———— 
Christ Church : 11 a.m, and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church: 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
11am. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
SEP aa 
ARRIVALS. 
Benlarig, British steamer, 1,482, J. Clarke, ist 


uney—London МА Hongkong zsh May, 
ails and General.—Mourllyan, Heimann & 


баў РАЙ, “American еаше 4,156), Bere; 
Ist June,-San Francisco 13th May, Mails 
and Gencral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, W. J. Nantes, 1st 
June,- Hongkong vià Nagasaki and Kobe, 
General.—P. & О. S. N. Co. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 68, Masuda, and 





June,—Vokkaichi 31st May, General.—Kow- 
yekisha. 
Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. 


Nye, 2nd June;—Hakodate 3oth May, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 870, Makihara, 
3rd June,—Kobe ist June, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
3rd June,— Sagara ist June, General. — 
Yamamoto Kwaisha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 312, Naka- 
sato, 3rd June,—Shimidzu 2nd June, Gene- 
ral.—Seiriusha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 784, J. Adair, 4th 
une,— Hakodate and Otaru 2nd June, Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

snina ага, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 

h Junej— Yokkaichi ist June, General— 
Kivedo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
4th June —Hakodate 1st and Oginohama 3rd 
June, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
4th June,—Fukuda 2nd June, General.— 
Fukudasha. 

Saiko Maru, 
June, — 
riusha. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, sth 
June, — Yol kaichi зга June, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, J. J. Efford, 748, 5th 
une,—Oginohama 3rd June.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Kairio Maru steamer, 370, Amano, 5th 
June,—Yokkaichi зга June, General. —Han- 
dasha. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 
5th June,— Hongkong goth May, General.— 
О. & O. SS. C. 

Hiroshima Maru, donet steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, sth June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. C 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, 





japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 4th 
imidzu 3rd June, General.—Sei- 























Ichishima, 





5th June, — Toba зга June, General. — 
Handasha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, sth 
une, —Shimidzu 4th June, General.—Kiyodo 





Jnyu Kwaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 6th 
June,— Yokkaichi 4th June, General.—Kiyo- 
do Unyu Kwaisha, 

Sekirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 349, Fukui, 6th 
June, = Oginohama ath June, General. — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

ОУ Мати, Japanesesteamer, 1,230, 
6th June,—Kobe 4th June, General 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 6th 
June,—Hongkong 31st May, Mails and Gene- 

ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

okawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 

6th June,—Shimidzu sth June, Gencral.— 

Seiriusha, 

Tsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Shiroka, 6th 
June,—Shimidzu sth June, General —Fuku- 

lasha, 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, F. Nagel, 7th 
June,—Hongkong 31st May, 9,000 piculs 
Те and General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Fayui Maru, Japanese steamer, 70, Nal 
ен Tone. Shimidzu Gh June, 
Muratasha. 

Taganoura Mart, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, sth June,—Yokkaichi 4th June, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,971, Steedman, 
gth June,—Hakodate 4th June, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 















Young, 
Mitsu 
































DEPARTURES. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Young, 
31st May, —Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M, 
М 








7o. 

Menzaleh, French steamer, 1,384, В. Blanc, 1st 
]une;— Hongkong, Mails and General.— Mes. | 
Sageries Maritimes Co. 
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| 
| Yokkaichi : 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
2nd June,—Hako Mails and General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S. 

Gembu Mari, езе steamer, 670, Inouye, 2nd 
June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Кафр 


а. 
Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Donaldson, 2nd 
June,—New York vi 


ports, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Lucile, American ship, 1,329, C. M. Lawrence, 3rd 
‘June,—Namaimo, Ballast.—Cornes & Co. 
Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. 
Nye, зга June;,—Sakata and Niigata, Gene- 

ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 






















Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
3rd June,Sagara,  General.—Vamamoto 
Kwaisha. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
ath Junec—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
P. M. 5.5. Со. 

Clash: British steamer, 1,667, Gulland, 4th 
June,—New York via ports, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,290, Drum- 
mond, 4th June,—Kobe,  General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 412, Taneda, 
4th June,—Kobe, General.—Seiriusha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, th June, Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General,—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Saiko Маме, Japanese steamer, noura, 4th 

une,—Shimidzu, General. sha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 759, Streamer, 

June,—Hakodate and Niigata, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Ci 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
salo, 4th June,—Shimidzu, General.—Sci- 
riusha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 





















230, Toyoshima, 




















ath June, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kw: 

Tsusai Maru, Japanese steamer, 432, Toyama, 
4th June,—Yokosuka Docks.—Unsosha. 
Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, 5th 

June—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 





. Co. 
Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, sth 
June,—Yokkaichi, General.— Handasha. 
Kostige Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Makihara, 

5th June,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 

Kiyodo Unyu 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
sth June,— l'oba, General.—Handa 

Опопға Maru, Japanese steamer, 102 
6th June, икада, General. Fukudazha. 

Owari Mari, Japanese steamer, Adair, 5th 
June—Kobe, Mails and .—Kiyódo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Dsukaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 9; 
6th June, —Atami, General. Tokai 
Kwaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,717, D. 























Shimidzu, 
Kaisen 





Davies, 


6th June,—New York vià ports, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Sakaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 151, Nakayama, 





Oth Jun 
yu Kwaisha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, 
6th June, —Shimidzu, General. 
yu Kwaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 590, Thomas, 


Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo Un- 





Nakamura, 


Kiyodo Un- 









gth June, — Oginohama, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. 5.5. Cc 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 

—Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Coffin, Messrs. А. 

E. Phillipene, H. 

Lewis, J. O. 
Zur 


Francisc 
E. Kent, T. Н, Richardson, А 
Osborne, A. F. Thompson, F. 
Averill, and J. ‘Ey Hartshorn in cabia 
eans in steerage. For Hongkon, 
o Quong and child, Mrs. P. Saunders, and Mr. 
A. Rowe in cabin ; 305 Chinese in steerage. 
Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
a Morriss and family, 
Messrs. Reiff and Mayesono in cabin. From Lon- 
nd Mrs. Reid, Messrs. Black, Hardy, 
auss, Ginsburg, and E. Lancaster in 
cabin ; 5 Chinese in and class, and 12 Chinese and 
14 Japanese i in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, from 


































Hakodate :—25 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from 
Kobe : 48 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Owari Maru, from Hako- 
date and Otarus—Mr. Dunn in cabin; and 20 


Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Shima Maru, from 








Pet Japanese steamer Hiag? Mayu; from: Hako: 
date:-—24 Japanese in steerage. From Ogino- 














hama: Mr. Ono in cabin; and 24 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, from 
Yokkai —73 Japanese. 


Per Japanese Steamer /se Maru, from Ogino- 
hama :—5 Japanese. 

Per American steamer San Pablo, from Hong- 
kong :—214 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Bishop and Mrs. A. W. 
Poole, Mr. and Mrs. Swire and servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hitch, Messrs. W. H. Hargart, E. Stolter- 
foht, C. A. Taylor, Ichiji, Kiwaki, and Shinowara 
in cabin; and 5 Kuropeans, 6 Chinese, and 168 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Toba :—12 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 

Per Japanese steamer Onoura Maru, from 
Fukuda—15 Japanese. 
midzu :—9 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi —36 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Sekirio 
Oginohama :—8 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. Robertson and 4 Japanese in cabin; 
and 141 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong : 
Mrs. Mantelin, Mr. Leopold Paulhan and servant, 
Messrs. Charles Steovey, L. A. Anderson, L. P. 
Michelson, and B. Kasakura in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 











Okame Maru, from 





Maru, from 























Shimidzu :—13 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Tsukai Maru, from 
Shimidzu:—11 Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Fayui Maru, from Shi- 
midzu :—14 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—54 Japanese. °- 

Per Japanese steamer Тоют! Maru, 
Hakodate :—2 Europeans and 35 Japanese. 





from 


DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong 
Mr. and М. Richard Lestarer and 2 childre: 
Miss Omasson, Messrs. Davidson, William Attwell, 
Garberoglio, Water Scott, and Okawa in cabin. 
Japanese steamer Horai Maru, for Yok- 

















kaichi;—]udge Nakajima and Mr. Cho Jin Kei 
in cabin; and зо Japanese in steerage. 
nese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- 





. and M Ishii, Messrs. James 
Sakamoto, S. Shimidzu, M. Tatsuno, M. 
and S. Shibuya in cabin; and 150 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Ho Quong and child, 
Mrs. P. Saunders, and Mr. A. Rowe in cabin; 
and 305 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and parts:—His Excellency General Saigo, 
Colonel Tadjima, Major Ota, Major Grilu, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. Kawasaki, Mr. 
and Mrs. Takeda, Mr. and Mrs. Kitawo, Mr. and 
А. Coffin, Mrs. Murata, Messrs. 
А. mpson, Н. Osborne, Wm. Bell, J. 

J.-L. ` Hartshorn, P. Colombe, H. Budler, G. Ha- 
yashi, Miyaki, Yamamoto, Tanabe, Watanabe, 
Sakurai in cabin. 

Per pu + steamer Kumamoto Maru, for 

Kobe:—10 Japanese in steerage. 





















CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
saki and Kobe :—J,300 packages. 





vid Na 
Per Jopanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 

hai and ports :— Treasure, $183,000.00. 

Per American steamer San Pablo, from Hong- 


73 


kong :—Sugar, 3,083 Merchandise, 
packages ; 2 Parcels. 
Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong : 


6,342 packages. - 


bags; 





REPORTS. 

‘The British steamer Benlarig, Captain Clarke, 
reports leaving Hongkong on the 25th May, at 
4 p.m. with moderate variable winds and fine 
weather to Rock Island; thence to port fresh to 
strong N.E. winds and thick rainy weather. On 
the 28th May in latitude 28° М№. and longitude 
125° до! E. passed British bark Chateaubriand, 
from ‘Takao to this port. 

Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain К. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Hakodate on the rst 
June, at 10 a.m. with moderate S.E. winds and 
dense fog to Oginohama, where arrived on the 2nd, 
at 4 p-m., and left on the 3rd, at бло a.m. 
thick fog for three hours; thence to Inuboye vari- 
able winds and rainy weather; and thence to port 
N.W. winds and clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 











hama on the 4th June, at 10 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


ЕЕ 
IMPORTS. 


With hardly any country orders in hand and not 
feeling disposed to speculate ahead, few dealers 
have been giving much attention to business, and 
the tone of the Market is extremely dull, but we | 
do not alter quotations. 

Corron Yarn.—trifling sales have been made 
daily, but there is no general demand, and prices 
are more or less nominal. 

Соттох Piece Goops.—There has been very 
little enquiry for Grey Goods, and prices may 
be considered nominal. ‘Turkey Reds have also 
been in less demand, but velvets are readily sale- 
able at full prices. 

Woo ens.—Mousseline de Laine continues to 
find buyers for fair quantities at the reduced rates, 
but nearly all other Goods are difficult of sale. 


COTTON YARNS. 




















СЯ 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium... 28.00 to 20.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best . 2 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse... 30.00 to 31.00 





Nos. 28/32, Ordinary ...... 





50 to 31.00. 








Nos. 28/32, Mediam 10. 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Век... 33.00 to 34.30 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best... 30:00 to 37.50 
No. 328, Two-fold 33.50 to 35.50 





No. 42s, Two-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay... 
No: 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay 


COTTON PIEC 


37:50 to 39-50 
26.00 to 28.00 
24.00 to 26.50 
22.00 to 23.50 


GOODS. 



































Grey Shirtings—841, 384 to 3o inches... $1.75 (02.15 
Grey Shirtings—ol, 38} to 4s inches... 1.05 to 2.32} 
T. Cloth—7Ib, 24 yards, уг inches ...... 1.35 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches .. 1.50 to 1,70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3o inches... 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton Маадай Јанеза Black, 3a ran vaun. 
inches . я 0.07 too.o9 
"Turkey Reds—2 to 201, 24 yards, 30 Ton 
inches . d Inns 130 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31b, 24 yards, 
inches ааст A oA 
Turkey еде 510, 24 yards, 3o inches. 1.70 to 1:80 
Velvets—Black,35yards22iiches .... 7.50 to8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.00 100.70 
‘Talfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1-35 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 


018 too.28 





Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
31 inches 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 21 yards, 
BU inches a атанан 
Mouisseline de Laine— Y uzen, 24 yards, 
31 inches s 4 
Cloths Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 
Blankets Scarlet and Green, 6 to 5th, 





0.133 to 0.154 








0.20 100.25 
0.30 to 0.384 
озо (ооо 
одо to 0.50 
озо too35 
















per №........ m 0.274 to 0.40 
IRON. 
van ст. 
Flat Bars, } inch $2.50 (028$ 
Flat Bars, } inch Ө LL. 2.80 {олдо 
Round and square up to s 2.80 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted... LL mas болбо 
Nailrod, small size 2.85 to 3.15 





KEROSENE. 

Oil remains just as last advised. Sales are re- 
ported of a few thousand cases at a fractional 
reduction on last week's figures, but there is no 
life in the Market. Stock here is large (about 
620,000 cases), and there have been heavy arrivals 








in Kobe. Deliveries here for the week do not ex- 
ceed 12,000 cases. 
Devoe $1.70 | 
Comet 1.68 
Stella 1.64 





SUGAR. 

There are no changes to make in quotations for 
White sorts, but an advance has taken place in 
Formosa, small parcels having changed hands at 
the rate given below. Stocks still remain heavy, 
and buyers are shy. 


ver nent. 
White, No. 1 seems $800. to 8.35 
White, No. 2 А 6.75 to 7.00 
White, Мо. to 6.50 
White, Now 4 to 6.00 
ite, No. 5... tog 
Brown Formos юз 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was on the 3oth ult., since which 
date our Market has awakened slowly from its 
long sleep, and we have to report about 85 piculs 
purchased during the week. When last writing 


one large buyer was coquetting with a parcel or | 


two of Filatures, which at last r 
chase, thus reopening a Market wh 
entirely closed for twenty-two days:—a suspen- 





Ited in a pur- 








had been | 


* Kwaisha? agitation of 1881, at which time 
things were at а dead-lock from 15th September 


|to 19th November. 


Dealers are still anxious to sell, but their un- 
easiness is less marked since the market is once 
more open. All the business done has been in 
Filature and Kakeda sorts; but holders of other 
kinds profess their willingness to listen to any offers 
which may be made. A few New Hanks were 
shown at the Maibashi Market held on the 4th 
instant ; price mentioned was 33 nomme, equal to 
about $485 per picul Yokohama, for ordinary first 

A few native bales are expected on offer 
by the 16th instant. This cate is rather 
earlier than last year, the first purchase of Hanks 
being made in Yokohama on the 22nd June; it is 
to be expected that supplies will reach this port 
sooner and with more regularity, as the railway 
system extends. 

Reports as to New Crop continue “all well." 
In Japan some little trouble was experienced 
through late frosts in Shinshu province; but this 
has passed away and weare promised an abundant 
crop of good quality. Cocoons are plentiful in the 
nearer provinces and reeling has begun. From 
Canton, the first crop is reported queer ; but as 
there are six more to follow, the partial failure of 
one is not so very serious. Е 
former estimate of 60,000 bales is confirmed, but 
we have not yet heard that the Market for New 
Silk is open. , In France the éducation is reported 
finished with the result of 10 to 20 per cent. increase 
on last crop. In Italy all things progress, but the 
raccolta is not yet complete. 

‘The М.М. steamer Menzaleh, which left this port 
for Hongkong on the morning of the ist instant, 
had no Raw Silk оп board. ‘The Export figures 
to date therefore remain unaltered at 29,409 bales, 
against 27,511 bales last year, and 20,860 bales in 


als. 


























Nothing done for export. Some few 
arrivals have come to hand, but these have been 
more than counterbalanced by sales for internal 
use 

Filatures.—The Koshu mentioned in our last 
were finally sent back, the buyer taking in a large 
parcel Shinshu (fl. Tokosha) in their place. ‘This 
lot was eventually weighed at $630, and has been 
followed by a Settlement of Kosi Yajima, at $570. 
Nihonmaisu, encouraged by the business done, 
als $650, but would no doubt accept something 
ess. 

Re-reels.—Owners asking $610 for No. т, but 
would, we think, be glad of an offer on that figure. 

Kakedas.—Beyond a small parcel of Medium re- 
ported sold at 8530, there has been no business. A 
good parcel of 1 to 13 could be had at about $600. 
QUOTATIONS. + 




















Hanks—No. 1} ee Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu).... Nominal 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. Nominal 
Hanks—No.3 .. — Nominal 
Hanks—No. 34 . Nominal 





Filatures—Extra 3640 to 650 





0/13 deniers... 





























o. Roles 
llatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers ............... 620 to 630 
ilatures—No. 1], 14/17 deni d 610 to 615, 
latures—No. 2, 10,15 deniers ..... — 
llatures—No. 2, 14 13 deniers.. 600 to 610. 
latures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers — 

Re-reels No. 1, 14 16 deniers 600 to 610. 

Re-reels No. 1}, 14/17 deniers - 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. — 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = 

Kakedas—Extra. ...... — — 

Kakedas—No. i. 600 to 610. 

Kakedas—No. 2. 1. 570 to 580 

Kakedas—No. р. — 

Oshiu Sendai —No. 2] -. 





Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. - 
Hamalsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2} 


Export Tables, 








Raw Silk, to 6th June, 1884:— 














Srso 1883:84, 1882-83. 1881-82, 
Durs ^ Baies Валк 

France and Italy 1524 — 13942 — 10687 
America ... 99550 ws бб] 
England 2330 4294 — $532 
Жайына. 29,409 27,511 20,886 





WASTE SILK. 

Business has again fallen oif, and Settlements 
recorded do not amount to more than 5o piculs. 
There are enquiries every day for Good Waste, 
but the required quality is not forthcoming, and in 
some cases buyers are beguiled into paying long 
prices for very inferior stuff. The first small 
parcels of New Waste may be looked for by the 
15th proximo. 

The French mail steamer Mensaleh on the 1st 
instant carried 85 bales for Europe; and the Glen- 
avon, which sailed on the 2nd instant, is reported 
to have taken 4 sample bales to New York. 
These shipments leave the Export still about 1,000 

iculs below last year's, the exact figures running 
Export to date 23,594 piculs, against 24,536 











sion of business without parallel since the great 
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piculs last year, and 25,469 piculs in 1882, 


gle 


Noshi-ito.—Some business done, including Utsu- 
nomiya fil. at $155, Hagiwara fil. at $135. Some 
Foshu inferior assortment reported settled, but the 
price has not been correctly ascertained. 

Kibiso.-Nothing done beyond a few piculs 
Filature at from $110 to $115 according to quality. 

Sundries.—A little Kusuito noted at $65. No 
business in Neri, prices asked being far above the 
ideas of buyers. 








































QUOTATION: 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair..... None. 
i $155 
1 аю 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 140 to 150 
o—Shinshu, Best... пз 
ito—Shinshu, Good 100 
io—Shinshu, Medius оо 
о Joshu, Best. Tio to 115 
to— Joshu, Good 9o 
So to 85 
125 t0 130 
115 to 120 


Kibiso—Oshu, Good .. 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 








‘air to Common 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common. 
Mawata— Good to Best 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 6th June, 1884 :— 














Season 1885-1884, 1881-1882, 
Picts, Picts. 

Waste Silk. 21,238 

Pierced Cocoons ... „238 
23,594 24536 25,4609 


Exchange —No change to report: Bankers would 
like to self their dollars at higher rates, but have 
not been able to command any advance. Lonpow 
4 m/s, Credits, 3/9}; Documents, 3/9}; New 
York, зо d/s go}; бо d/s, 91; Paris, 4 m/s. 
fcs. 4.75; 6 m/s, 4.77}. Kinsatsu have been 
worked up to something better than 109 per $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 6th June, 1884 :— 
Raw. s 








victis Waste, ricuus, 
Hanks : 490 | Pierced Cocoons .. 13 
Filature & Re-reels. 310 | Noshi-ito clo 120 
Kakeda ... . 160 | Kibiso .. 360 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 100 | Mawata .. 90 





Тауѕаат Kinds.. 10 Sundries... 








1,070 | 
TEA. 
Buyers continue to roll the ball as briskly as 

ever, notwithstanding that the latest wire quotations 

from New York still show a drooping Market. All 
grades of Tea have been represented, and the Teas 
grading Good Medium and Fine sorts have come in 
for the greatest share of attention. During the first 
part of week, the Market had an upward tendency 
and prices were fully half a dollar higher than 
the quotation given below. For the past few 
days, purchases have been less and_as the receipts 
from the country exceed the Settlements by 
1,500 piculs daily, the Market has again resumed 
iS natural position and today Teas can be 
bought at least a half dollar lower than our 
quotations indicate. The aggregate Settlements 
are 15,565 piculs, and the total Settlements 
since the commencement of the present season 
show an excess of about 5,000 piculs over 
the previous year at the same date. The steam- 
ship Glenavon, sailed on the 2nd instant for New 

York, via Amoy, with the following :—1,104,489 

Ibs. for New York, and 222,8021bs. for Canadian 

Markets, making a total of 1,331,291 Ibs. Tea 

from this port. The steamship Claymore sailed 

on the 4th instant and the steamship Pembroke- 

shire on the 6th instant, the former took 7,079 

packages, and the latter 5,598 packages, all for 

New York. Weights of these shipments will be 

given in our next Market Report. The Market 

closes easy at the undernoted quotations :— 


Total piculs. 


























QuoraTioNs. 
Good Common $13 to 15 
Medium 17 to 19 
Good Medium ... 20 to 22 
Fine $ 23 to 24 
Finest 25 to 28 
Choice 32 to 35 Wey scarce and 
Choicest 38 & up’ds. $ not freely offered. 
EXCHANGE. 


Rates have remained extremely steady through- 
out the week, and close firm at the following 
quotations :— 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand с М8 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 3/9 





















Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight Siok 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight зой 

On Paris—Bank sight ёз 4.08 

On Paris—Private 6 months sight . 475% 
On Hongkong—Bank sight Par 
Оп Hongkong—Private 10 days? sight 4°), dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 2 

On < —Private 10 days’ sight Id 

Оп? k Bills on demand ... 89 

Оп л got 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 894 

On San Francisco—Private зо days’ sight... oo 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tix PLATE AND SHEET Iron MANUFACTURERS, 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | 
have received following AWARDS :— 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. | 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 

Paris Exhil , 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First. Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co, 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May ist, 1885. 














THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S S PILLS. 


ERSONS suflering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all? ‘The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sik SAMUEL BAKER, 
vork entitled “ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time | 
Thad many applicants, to whom I sei out a quantity of | 
Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as | 
ng unmistakable purgative properties they create an | 
ble effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 
their virtue. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 




















HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain feed for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin dises 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COO! 
ù 





in his account of his extraordinar 


—T had with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment. Igav 


people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, 
Jin upon us, until at last a te 


d р 


milk, fowls, butter, and horse fee: 

spooful of Ointment was worth a d any quantity of p. 

demand became so great that | was obliged to lock up the sr 
stoci 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


May rst, 1883. 








PERFUMERY, 


edebrated for neatly a century past, io of the v 

manufacture. For ite purity and great cxcello 

obtained Ning Prize Metals, incindtag ‘London, 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 


jY GOLD MEDAL- PARIS, 1878, 





4 ONL’ 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, " 


MELBOURNE, 1881, 





4 ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR © 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


D] White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotia, 


Opopanax, Jockey Club. Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 


, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, Ji 


and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than Bj 


tho German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for ко many years, continues to be made as hereto- 
Tt is strongly Perfumed, and will bo found very durable [i 


fore. 
in use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


[| а new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 


refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
| aad other Specialties and general articles of Perfumery 
Obained of all dealers throughout the World, aud of 
‘manufacturers 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APLLICATION. 


CAUTION.—Messrs. J. & к. ATK 
their articles of one and the best quality 
cautioned to avoid counterfeits ly o^. 
s Inbelied with the Bras Trade Mark, а 
" Golden Lyre.” 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 


Dec.’ 29th, 1885. 


| having the words,  Krarine 


travels in China, published in 1871, says 





Dost English 


may be 


if that vach article 
Witte kose” on à 








KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 
Composed of the purest articles. These Lozenges 
contain no opium nor any deleterious drug, there- 


fore the most delicate can take them with per ect 
confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy and 
certain. This old unfailing family remedy is daily 


recommended by the most eminent Physicians. In 


use nearly 60 years. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


July 25th, 1877. 22, Cold Harbour Lane, London. 

Sir,—Your Lozenges are excellent, and their beneficial 

effect most reliable. ^ I strongly recommend them in cases 

of Cough and Asthma. You are at liberty to state this as 
my opinion, formed from many years experience. 

J. BRINGLOE, M.R.C. 

Indian Ме 

к. T. Keatixe.—Dear Sir,—Having tried your Lo- 

zenges in India, | have much pleasure in testifying to their 

beneficial effectsin cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma 

and Bronchial Affections. I have prescribed them largely, 

with the best results. 


W. В. G.—, Apothecary, H.M.S. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES are sold 
by all Chemists, in bottles, of various sizes, each 
Cough Lozenges” 
engraven on the: government stamp. 


, 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, 
both in appearance and taste, furnishing a most 
agreeable method of administering the only cer- 
tain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
| WORMS. It is а perfectly safe and mild pre- 
aration, and is especially adapted for Children. 
OLD IN BOTTLES BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Proprietar, THOMAS KEATING, London. 
Export Chemist and Druggist. 
June 7th, 1884. 

































2бїпз. 


CLUB HOTEL. 


No. ss, Bunn, Yoxowama. 





HIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 

as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 

santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 

the central part of the Settlement, close to the 

Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 





‘The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
are of the Best Quatity obtainable. 

The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 

HEARNE ax» BEGUEX. 

Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. ту. 











gor GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal 
J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


spore GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 





Mayis Ist, 1885. 
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Plain and Ornament 


Architectural, 
CONTRACTORS by 


tho 


20 ins. 
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Ettacorr BEALE, of No. 12, Blu 


acfarlane’s 


tal for Rain Water and Building purposes, 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTIN 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimate 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 


\ Printed and Published for the PmOPRIETOR, at No. 


клу casting. 


Casting os 








Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Way 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, - Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


AND GILDING. 





«d FEsti 





Мез on application. 





Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 


loma 
| 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


, Main Street, Settlement, 
SATURDAY, June 7th, 1884. 





ff, Yokohama. 
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